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SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  KEVv^-YORTT,  SS. 

2^S  ft  3flnneml}?relj»  that  on  ' '.-  thirteenth  dav  of 
November,  A.  D.  1830,  and  in  the  ;i:^>--:] -th  year  oi'the 
Independence  of  the  L  nited  State*  oi"  America,  WilMam 
Broadwell  ,'r  Co  of  the  said  district,  have  depcsited  in 
this  office,  the  ti^Ie  of  a  hook,  tb^^^  ii^ht  whereof  they 
Claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  lbIlov;ing-,  to  mt  : 

*'  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Gener;ii  Lafavette :  with  an 
account  of  tlie  French  Revolution  of  1830,  until  the 
choice  of  Louis  Philip  as  king." 

In  conformitv  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  entitled,  "An  act  for  t'le  encourageirient  of  learn- 
ing, by  securin^r  the  copies  of  ]iiaps.  charts,  and  bcoks, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
time  therein  u.entioned  "  And  also  to  an  act,  entitled 
"  An  act,  supplemeiitarv-  to  an  act.  entitled  an  act  for 
jtlie  encourage] iient  oi'  learninsr,  by  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  pro]:rie- 
tors  of  such  copies,  daring  the  tunes  therein  mentioned, 
and  eTten.ding  the  benef'ts  thereof  to  the  arts  of  design- 
ing, engraving,  and  etciiing  historical  and  other  prints/* 
FREDERIC  I.  BETTS, 
Ckrk  qftliG  Souther  11  District  of  New-Y&r&a 
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In  pre'jentmg  to  the  people  of  these  United  States,  a 
short  outline  of  the  life  of  then*  illustrious  friend  and 
benefactor,  the  only  surviving  Major  General  of  the 
arinj  of  our  Revolution  ;  togetiier  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  last  holy  and  triumphant  Re~ 
voiation  which  has  been  begiin  and  completed  by  his 
generous  countr^anen ;  the  Compiler  comes  not  before 
the  pubhc  with  any  claim  as  an  Author.  Ke  comes 
but  with  the  humble  title  of  compiler. 

Though  the  journals  of  the  last  two  months  have  giv- 
en full  accounts  of  the  proceedhigs  in  Fi'ance,  j^et  these 
same  accounts  are  detached,  and  the  journals  not  always 
at  hand  for  those  who  are  interested  in  healing  and 
reading  of  the  chivalrous  doings  of  Le  Grand  Nation. 
On  this  account  it  was  thought  t-jat  a  correct,  though 
rude  compilation  from  the  various  sources  of  mtelligence 
respecting  France,  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  Ame- 
ricans. 

And,  when  it  is  considered  how  great  a  part  Lafay- 
ette has  played  in  this  last  great  drama,  and  how  much 
more  sympathy,  on  that  very  accomit,  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, must  entertain  for  those  who  have  been  Ms  fellow 
laborers,  the  compiler  has  thought  best  to  prefix  to  the 
*  Account  of  the  Revolution,'  a  slight  sketch  of  the  lifcj 


0f  flie  present  General  of  the  National  Guard.  An5 
^liougli  all  that  he  has  here  told  is  already  known  to 
Americans,  he  tiusts  that  their  ac^miration  for  the  Hero, 
will  prevent  the  reperusal  of  his  "  deeds  of  daring,"  and 
€>f  his  patriotic  sacrifices,  from  hecoming  tedious.  With 
the  most  sincere  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  good,  that 
we  as  a  nation,  are  yet  free  from  tyranny ; — and  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  France  may  hereafter  be  as  we  aro 
vioip,  this  httie  work  is  presented  to  the  free  and  in- 
•^ependent  citizens  of  America,  by 

Their  Friend  and  Fellow  Citizen, 

THE  COMPILER. 


OUTI.INES, 


The  family  of  General  Lr/ayette  has  long 
been  distinguished  in  the  history  of  France. 
As  early  as  1422,  ihe  Marshal  de  Lafayettf^, 
one  of  the  most  distlDguished  military  men  of 
his   time,  defeated   and   killed   the   Duke  of 
Clarence  at  Beauge,  and  thus  saved  his  coun- 
try from   falling  entirely  into  the   power   of 
Henry  Fifth,  of  Eogland.     Another  of  his 
ancestors,   though   not  in   the   direct   line, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,   the   intimate  friend 
and   correspondent  of  Madame  de  Sevigne^ 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of 
the  court  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  wrote  a  romance,    relying 
for  its  success  on  domestic  character,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  most  popu- 
lar  department  in  modern  literature.     His 
father    fell   in   the    battle   of  Miinden,  and 
therefore    survived   the    birth    of  his    son 
only  two  years.     These,  with  many  more 
memorials  of  his  family,  scattered  through 
the  different  portions  of  French  history  for 


nearly  five  cerituries,  are  title?  to  distmc- 
tion,  which  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  re- 
collect when  they  fall,  as  they  now  do,  on 
one  so  singularly  fitted  to  receive  and  in- 
crease them 

Gilbert  Mottie  Marqnis  de  Lafayette,  the 
subject   of  this  Memoir,   was  born  in   Au- 
veri^ne,  in  the  south  of  France,  about   400 
miles  from   Paris,  on  the  6th  of  Septemberj 
1757.     At  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  he 
was   sent   to    the   College  of  Du    Plessir?   at 
Paris,  where  he  received  that  classical  edn- 
cation,  of  which,  when  recently  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,   he   twice  gave  re- 
markable  proof  in  uncommonly  brippy  quo- 
tations from  Cicero,  suited  to  circumstances 
that  couid  not  have  been  forese^en.     Some- 
what later,  he  wa«  sent  to  Versailles,  where 
the  court  constantly  resided  ;  and  there  his 
education    was  still   further  continued,  and 
he  was  first  made  a  page  of  the  queen,  and 
in  common   with   most  of  the  young  noble- 
men,   appointed    an    officer    in    the    army. 
When  only  between  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
d'Ayen,  son  of  the   Duke  de   Koailles,  and 
grandson  to  the  great  and  good   Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau.     The    fortune    of  this    lady, 
who    was   one  of  the  most  amiable   and  af- 
fectionate of  wives,  added   to   his  own    pa« 
trimonial    estate,   increased    his   income   to 
about  40,000  livres   annually  ;  and  thus  his 
condiiion  in  life  seemed  to  be  assured  to 


liiai  among  the  most  Bplenflid  and  powerful 
in  the  empire.  His  fortune,  wh'ch  had  been 
aucumnlating  during  a  loniX  minority,  was 
vast ;  his  rank  was  with  the  first  in  Europe  ; 
his  connexions  brought  him  the  support  of 
the  chief  persons  in  France  ;  and  his  in- 
dividual character,  the  warm,  open,  pnd  sin- 
cere manners,  which  have  distinguished  him 
ever  since,  and  given  him  such  singular  con- 
trol over  the  minds  of  men,  made  him  pow- 
erful in  the  confidence  of  society  wherever 
he  went.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  life  had 
nothing  ftirther  to  offer  him,  than  he  could 
surely  obtain  by  walking  in  the  path  that  was 
so  bright  before  him. 

ft  was  at  this  period,  however,  that  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  first  turned  to- 
wards these  thirteen  colonies,  then  in  the 
darkest  and  most  doubr.ful  passage  of  their 
straggle  for  independence.  He  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  our  agents  at  Paris,  and 
learned  from  them  the  state  of  our  affairs. 
Nothing  could  be  less  tempting  to  him, 
Whether  he  sought  military  reputation  or 
militrjry  instruction,  for  our  army,  at  that 
moment  retreating  through  New  Jersey,  and 
leaving  its  traces  in  blood  from  the  naked 
and  torn  teet  of  the  soldiery  as  it  hastened 
onward,  was  in  a  state  too  humble  to  offer 
either.  Our  credit,  too,  in  Europe  was  en- 
tirely gone,  so  that  the  commissioners,  as 
they  were  called,  without  having  any  com« 
ffiission,  to  whom  Lafayette  still  persisted  in 


offering  hi?  services ^  were  obliged,  at  last^ 
to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  even 
give  him  decent  means  for  his  conveyance. 
''  Then"  said  he,  ''  I  shall  purchase  and  fit 
out  a  vessel  for  myself."  He  did  so.  The 
vessel  was  prepared  at  Bordeaux,  and  sent 
round  to  one  of  the  nearest  ports  in  Spain, 
that  it  naight  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
French  government.  In  order  more  effec- 
tually to  conceal  his  purposes,  he  o^ade,  just 
before  his  eaibarkation,  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  in  England,  the  only  time  he  was 
ever  there,  and  was  much  sought  in  English 
society.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  did 
not  stop  at  all  in  the  capital,  even  to  see  his 
own  family,  but  hastened  with  all  speed  and 
secrecy,  to  make  good  his  escape  froo3  the 
country.  It  was  not  until  he  was  thus  on 
his  way  to  embark,  that  his  romantic  under- 
taking began  to  be  known. 

The  effect  produced  in  the  capital  and 
at  court  by  its  publication,  was  greater  than 
we  should  now,  perhaps,  im.igios.  Lord 
Stormont,  the  English  Ambassador,  required 
the  French  ministry  to  despatch  an  order 
for  his  arrest  not  cnlv  to  Bordeaux,  but  to 
the  French  commanders  on  the  West  India 
station  ;  a  requisition  with  which  the  minis- 
try readily  complied,  for  they  were,  at  that 
time,  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  understand- 
ing with  England,  and  were  seriously  angry 
with  a  young  man,  who  had  thus  put  in 
jeopardy  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 


In  fact,  at  Passage,  on  the  very  borders  of 
France  and  Spain,  a  lettre  de  cachet  overtook 
htm,  and  he  was  arrested  and  carried  back 
to  Bordeaux.  There,  of  course,  his  enter- 
prise was  near  being  finally  stopped  ;  but 
watching  his  opportunity,  and  assisted  by  one 
or  two  friends,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
courier,  with  his  face  bhicked  and  false  hair, 
and  rode  on  ordering  post-horses,  for  a  car- 
riage which  he  had  caused  to  follow  him  at 
a  suitable  distance  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  thus  fairly  passed  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  only  three  or  four  hours  before 
his  pursuers  reached  them.  He  soon  arri«* 
ved  at  his  port,  where  his  vessel  w^s  wait- 
ing for  him  His  family,  however,  still 
followed  him  with  solicitations  to  return, 
which  he  never  received  ;  and  'he  society 
of  the  court  and  capital,  according  to  Ma- 
dame du  Deifand's  account  of  it,  was  in  no 
common  state  of  excitement  on  the  occasion. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  happened  in 
London.  "  We  talk  chiefly,"  says  Gibbon 
in  a  letter  dated  April  12,  1777,  **  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  here  a  fevf 
weeks  ago.  He  is  about  twenty  ;  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  livres  a  year, 
the  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  is  ambassador 
here.  He  has  bought  the  Duke  of  Kingston's 
3^acht,  and  is  gone  to  join  the  Americans. 
The  court  appear  to  be  angry  with  him  " 

Immediately  on  arriving  the  second   time 
at  Passage  the  wind  being  fair,  he  embarked. 
1* 
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The  usual  course  for  French  ves^elis  attempt- 
ing to  ir'dde  wiih  onr  colonies  at  that  period, 
was,  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and  then 
corning  up  along  our  cor^st,  enter  where 
thev  could  But  this  course  would  have 
exposed  Lafayette  to  the  naval  comnfiaoders 
of  h'.s  own  nation,  and  he  had  almost  as  much 
reason  to  dread  theai,  as  to  dread  British 
cruisers.  When,  therefore,  they  were  out- 
side of  the  Ca«iary  Islands,  Lafiyette  re- 
qnirei  his  captain  to  lay  their  course  direct- 
ly for  the  United  States  The  captaia 
refused,  alleging,  that  if  they  should  he  taken 
by  a  British  force  and  carried  into  Hahfas, 
the  French  governnifnit  would  never  reclaim 
Ihera,  an  '  they  could  hope  for  nothing  but  a 
slow  death  in  a  dungeon  or  a  prison-ship, 
Thi<i  was  true,  but  Lafayette  knew  it  before 
he  made  the  requisition.  He,  therelore, 
insisted  uaiil  the  captain  refused  in  the  most 
positive  niaoner.  Lafayette  then  told  him 
that  the  ship  was  his  own  private  property, 
that  he  had  made  his  own  arrangenaents  con- 
cerning it,  and  that  if  he,  the  captain,  would 
not  sail  directly  for  the  United  States,  he 
should  be  :>ut  in  ironSj  and  his  command 
given  to  the  nest  officer.  the  captain,  of 
course,  snhmitted,  and  Lafayette  gave  him  a 
bond  for  forty  thousand  francs,  in  case  of 
any  accident.  They,  therefore,  now  made 
directly  for  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Uni'td  States,  and  ffer  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, art  ived  ut  Charleston;  S.  C.  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1777. 
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The  sensation  produced  by  his  appear- 
ance in  this  conntrj  was,  of  course,  much 
gr^^ater  than  that  produced  in  Europe  by 
ills  departure  It  still  stands  tbrth,  as  ooe 
of  the  most  prominent  and  important  cir-* 
c«m»itances  in  our  revolutionary  contest  ; 
and,  as  has  oflen  been  s  'id  by  one  who  bore 
no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success,  none 
but  those  who  were  then  alive,  can  believe 
what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  ihe  hopes  of  a 
population  almost  disheartened  by  a  long 
series  of  disasters.  And  well  it  Diight ;  for 
it  taught  us,  that  in  the  first  rank  of  the  first 
Robility  in  Europe,  men  could  still  be  found, 
who  not  only  took  an  interest  in  our  strug- 
gle, but  were  willing  to  share  our  sufferings  ; 
that  our  obscure  and  almost  desperate  con- 
test for  freedom  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
world,  could  yet  find  supporters  among  those, 
who  were  the  most  natural  and  powerful 
allies  of  a  splendid  despotism  ;  that  we  were 
the  objects  of  a  regard  and  interest  through- 
out the  world,  which  would  add  to  our  own 
resources  sufficient  strength  to  carry  us  safe-^ 
ly  through  to  final  success. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  Lafayette 
received  the  offer  of  a  command  in  our  array, 
but  declined  it.  Indeed,  during  the  whole 
of  his  service  with  us,  he  seemed  desirous 
to  show,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  had  come 
only  to  render  disinterested  assistance  to  our 
cause  He  began,  therefore,  by  clothing 
and  equippiag  a  body  of  raea  at  Charlestoa 


at  his  own  expense  ;  and  then  entered,  a§  a 
volnnteer,  without  pay,  into  our  service. 
He  lived  in  the  family  oi  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Gen.  Washington,  and  won  his  full 
affection  and  confidence.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  IVIajor  General  in  our  service,  by  a 
vote  of  Congress,  on  the  31st  of  July  1777, 
and  on  the  1  Ith  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  was  wounded  in  the  legal  Brandy  wine. 
As  soon  as  his  wound  wonid  permit,  he  join- 
ed Gen.  Greene,  who  was  then  in  New 
Jersey  There,  with  about  four  hundred 
militia  and  the  rifle  corps,  he  attacked  the 
energy's  picquet,  killed  about  twenty, wound- 
ed many  more,  and  took  about  t*venty  pris* 
oners.  '*  The  Marquis."  says  Gen  Greene, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Washington,  **  is 
charmed  with  the  spirited  behaviour  of  the 
militia  and  riile  corps  ;  they  drove  the  ene- 
my about  half  a  mile,  and  kept  the  grotind 
until  dark.  The  enemy's  picquet  consisted 
of  about  three  hundred  men,  and  were  re- 
inforced during  the  skirnsish.  The  Marquis 
is  deteroiined  to  be  in  the  way  of  danger." 

He  was  employed  in  1778  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  as  a  Major  General,  and  as 
the  Head  of  a  separate  Division,  and  after 
having  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for 
his  important  services,  embarked  at  Boston 
in  January,  1779,  for  France,  thinking  he 
could  assist  us  more  effectually,  for  a  time, 
in  Europe  than  in  America. 

He  arrived  at  Versailles,  then  the  regular 
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regjdence  of  the  French  court,  on  the  i2th 
of  Febr'iarj,  and  the  fesme  day  had  a  long 
conference  with  Maurepas,  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. He  was  not  peraiitted  to  see  the 
king  ;  and  in  a  letter  wrilten  at  court  the 
next  day,  we  are  told,  that  he  received  an 
order  to  visit  none  but  his  relations,  as  a 
form  of  censure  for  havinL^  left  France  with- 
out permission  ;  biit  ilu<  nas  aa  order  that 
fell  very  ligtitly  on  him,  ibr  he  was  connec- 
ted by  birth  or  marriage  \^ith  almost  every 
body  at  court,  and  e^ery  body  else  throng- 
ed to  see  him  at  his  own  hotel.  I'he  treaty, 
which  Wc\s  concluded  between  America  and 
France  at  just  about  the  safue  period,  was, 
by  Lafayette's  persona!  exertions,  made  ef- 
fective in  our  favor.  He  labored  unrenriit- 
tingly  to  induce  his  Governr/.ent  to  send  us 
a  fleet  and  troops  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
bad  gained  this  point,  and  ascertained  that 
he  should  be  speedily  followed  by  Count 
Rochan^beau,  that  he  embarked  to  return. 
He  reached  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Army 
on  the  11th  of  May  1780,  and  there  conii- 
dentially  communicated  the  important  in- 
telligence to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

immediately  on  his  return  from  his  fur- 
lough, he  resumed  his  place  in  our  service 
with  the  same  disinterested  zeal  he  had 
shown  on  his  first  arrival.  He  received  the 
separate  command  of  a  body  of  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  cloth- 
ed  and   equipped   it  partly  at  his  own   ex- 
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pense,  rendering  it  by  unwearied  exertions, 
constant  sacrifices,  and  wise  discipline,  the 
best  corps  in  the  army.  What  he  did  for 
Us,  v.'hile  at  tl>e  head  of  this  division,  is 
known  to  all,  who  have  read  the  history  of 
their  country.  His  forced  march  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  December  1780,  raising  two  thou- 
sand  guineas  at  Baltimore,  on  his  own  credit, 
to  supply  the  pressinsj  wants  of  his  troops  ; 
his  rescue  of  llichmond,  vi.hich  bnt  for  his 
great  exertions  must  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands  ;  liis  long  trial  of  general- 
ship with  Cornwallis,  who  foolishly  boai^ted 
in  an  intercepted  letter,  that  *'  the  boy 
could  not  escape  him  ;'*  and  finally  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  the  storming  of  the  redoubt, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  place  in  Octoi)er, 
1781,  are  proofs  of  talent  as  a  militar}  com- 
mander, and  devotion  to  the  welflire  of  these 
states,  for  which  he  never  has  been  repaid, 
and,  in  some  respects,  never  can  be. 

He  was,  however,  desirous  to  make  yet 
greater  exertions  in  our  favour,  and  an- 
nounced his  project  of  revisiting  France  for 
the  purpose.  Congress  had  already  repeat** 
edly  acknowledged  his  merits  and  services 
in  formal  votes.  They  now  acknowledged 
them  more  formally  than  ever  by  a  rfsolu- 
tion  of  November  23d,  in  which,  besides  all 
other  expressions  of  approbation,  they  de- 
sire the  foreign  ministers  of  this  govern- 
ment to  confer  with  him  in  their  negotiations 
concerning  our  affairs  ;  a  mark  of  respect 
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and  deference,  of  which  we  know  no  other 
example. 

In  France,  where  he  arrived  in  the  fall 
of  1781,  a  brilliant  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  The  cause  of  America  was  already 
popular  there  ;  and  his  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices in  it,  which,  from  the  first  had  seemed 
so  chivairoos  and  romantic,  now  came  re- 
flected back  upon  him  in  the  strong  light  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  While  he  was  in  the 
United  State^^  for  the  first  time,  Voltaire 
made  his  remarkable  visit  to  Paris,  and  hay. 
ing  met  Madame  de  Lafajette  at  the  Hotel 
de  Choisenil,  he  made  her  a  long  harangue 
on  the  brilliant  destinies  that  awaited  her 
husband  a?  a  defender  of  the  great  cause  of 
popular  fref^dom  ;  and  ended  by  offering  his 
homage  to  her  on  his  knees. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  with  such 
p  state  of  feeling  while  he  was  still  absent 
from  the  country,  that,  on  his  return,  he 
was  followed  by  crowds  in  the  public  streets 
wherever  he  went  ;  and  that  in  a  journey 
he  made  to  one  of  his  estates  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
received  him  with  processions  and  civic 
honors  ;  and  that  in  the  city  of  Orleans  he 
was  detained  nearly  a  week  by  the  festivi- 
ties they  had  prepared  for  him. 

He  did  not,  however,  forget  our  interests 
amidst  the  popular  admiration  with  which 
he  was  surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  though 
the  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  advancing, 
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he  was  conslnntly  urging  upon  the  French 
governuient  the  policy  of  sending  more 
troops  to  this  coiintry,  as  the  surest  means 
of  brin<^ing  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  favorable 
termination.  He  at  last  succeeded  ;  and 
Count  d'  Estaing  was  ordered  to  bold  himself 
in  readiness  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  Lafayette  shc?ild  join  bim.  When, 
therefore,  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  found 
forty-nine  ships  and  twenty  thousand  men 
ready  to  folio w  him,  first  for  the  conquest 
of  Jamaica,  and  then  for  cur  assistance  ; 
and  they  would  have  been  on  our  coast  early 
in  the  spring,  if  peace  had  not  rendered 
further  exertions  unnecessary.  This  ^reat 
event  was  firsi  announced  to  Congress,  by  a 
letter  from  Lafa^'ette,  dated  in  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz,  Feb,  5,  1783. 

As  goon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  La- 
fayette began  to  receive  pressing  invitations 
to  visit  the  country,  whose  cause  he  had  so 
materially  assisted.  Washington,  in  parti- 
cular, was  extremely  urgent  ;  and  jielding 
not  only  to  these  instances,  but  to  an  attach- 
ment to  the  United  States,  of  which  his 
whole  life  has  given  proof,  he  embarked 
again  for  our  shores  aad  landed  at  New  York 
on  the  4lh  of  August  1784.  His  visit  how- 
ever was  short.  He  went  almost  immedi- 
ately to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  passed  a 
few  days  in  the  family  of  which  he  was  so 
long  a  cherished  member,  and  then  visiting 
Anniipolis,    Baltimore,    Philadelphia,   New 
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York,  AlbaYjy,  and  Boston,  received  every 
where  with  unrningled  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light, he  reembarked  for  France.  But  when 
he  was  thus  about  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  the  tliird,  and,  as  it  then  seemed, 
the  last  time.  Congress  in  Deceuober  1784 
appointed  a  solenin  deputation,  consisting 
for  its  greater  dignity,  of  one  menaher 
from  each  state,  with  instructions  to  take 
leave  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country, 
and  to  assure  him,  "  that  these  United  States 
regard  him  with  particular  affection,  and 
will  not  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  whatever 
may  concern  his  honor  and  prosperity,  and 
that  their  best  and  kindest  ivishes  will  al- 
ways attend  liim."  It  was  at  the  same  time 
resolved,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  expressive  of  the  high 
sense,  which  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  entei'taio  of  the  zeal,  talents,  and 
rr.eritorious  services  of  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, and  recommending  him  to  the  favor 
and  patronage  of  his  Majesty.  We  are  not 
aware,  that  a  more  complete  expression  of 
dignitied  and  respectful  homage  could  have 
been  offered  to  him. 

During  the  year  that  followed  the  arrival 
of  Lafayette  in  his  own  country,  he  found 
the  minds  of  men  more  agitated  on  the  ques* 
tions  of  political  right,  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  He  went,  for  a  short  time,  in 
1785,  to  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  troops  of  Frederick  Second,  and  was  ra- 
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ceived  ".Titli  dlbting^jished  kindaess  and  con« 
sideration  by  that  remarkable  monarch  j  at 
whose  court,  by  a  sing?;lar  coincidence  of 
circwnastances,  he  frequently  met  with  Lord 
Cornwallis,'and  several  other  of  the  officers 
who  had  fought  against  him  in  the  campaign 
that  ended  at  Yorktown.  But  the  grave  and 
perilous  discussions,  that  were  then  going 
on  in  France,  soon  called  him  back  from 
Prussia,  into  some  of  those  discussions,  he 
entered  at  once ;  on  others  he  waited  ;  but, 
on  fii,  his  opinions  were  openly  and  freely 
known,  and  on  all,  he  preserved  the  Kiost 
perfect  consistency.  Ke  was  for  some  time 
ineffectually  employed  wiihMalesherbes,  the 
Minister  ot  Louis  Sixteenth,  in  endeavoring 
to  relieve  the  Protestants  of  France  from  po- 
litical disabilities,  and  place  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  subjects.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman,  who  raised  his  voice  against 
the  slave  trade  ;  and  it  is  worth  notice,  that 
having  devoted  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  purchase  slaves  in  one  of  the  colonies, 
and  educate  them  for  emancipation,  the  fac- 
tion, which  in  1792  proscribed  him,  as  an 
enemy  to  freedom,  sold  these  slaves  back  to 
their  original  servitude.  And  finally,  at 
about  the  same  time,  he  attempted  with  our 
minister,  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  form  a  league  of 
some  of  the  European  Powers  against  the 
Barbaresque  Pirates,  which,  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  done  more  for  their 
suppression,  than  has  been  done  by  Sir  Bid- 
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ney  Smithes  Association,  or  is  likely  to  fol- 
low Lord  Esmouth's  victories, 

But  while  he  was  busied  in  the  interests, 
to  which  these  discussions  gave  rise,  the 
materials  for  great  internal  changes  were 
collecting  together  at  Paris  from  all  parts  of 
France;  and  in  February  1787,  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Notables  was  opened.  Lafayette 
was,  of  course,  a  naember,  and  the  tone  he 
held  throughout  its  session  contributed  es« 
sentially  to  give  a  m;uked  character  to  its 
deliberations.  He  proposed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  odious  lettres  de  cachet,  of  which 
Mirabeau  declared  in  the  National  Assembly, 
that  seventeen  had  been  issued  against  him 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old  ;  he  propo- 
sed the  enfranchisement  of  the  protestants, 
who,  from  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantz,  had  been  suffering  under 
more  degrading  disabilities  than  the  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  ;  and  he  proposed  by  a  for- 
mal motion, — whicli  was  the  first  time  that 
word  was  ever  used  in  France,  and  marks 
an  important  step  to^vards  a  regular  delibe- 
rative assembly, — he  made  a  motion  for  the 
convocation  of  RepresGntatives  of  the  peo-^ 
pie,  "  What,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  now 
Charles  Tenth,  who  presided  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Notables,  "  do  you  ask  for  the 
States  General  ?''  "  Yes,"  replied  La- 
fayette, '*  and  for  something  more  and  bet- 
ter ;"  an  intimation,  which,  though  it  can 
be  readily  understood  by  all  v^ho  have  lived 
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under  n  representative  government,  was 
hardly  intelligible   in   France  at  that  time. 

LaJayette  was,  also,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  States  General,  v/hich  met  in  17B9, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  National  As* 
sembly.  He  proposed  in  this  body  a  De- 
claration of  Highls  not  unlike  our  own,  and 
it  nas  under  his  inflneoce  and  while  he  was, 
for  this  very  piirpose,  in  the  chair,  that  a 
decree  was  passed  on  the  night  of  the  13lh 
and  14th  of  Jn]y.  at  the  moment  the  Basstille 
was  failing  before  the  cannon  of  the  po}>u- 
lace,  which  provided  tor  the-  responsibility 
of  minister?,  and  thus  furnished  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  a  representative 
monarch}/.  Two  da}s  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  Comm^aider  in  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  Paris,  and  thus  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  what  was  intended  to  be  made, 
when  it  should  be  carried  into  all  the  de- 
parttnents,  the  effective  military  power  of 
the  realm,  and  what,  under  his  wise  manage- 
ment, soon  become  such. 

His  great  military  command,  and  his  stili 
greater  personal  influence,  now  brought  him 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  court  and  the 
throne.  His  [>osition,  therefore,  was  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  difficult,  especially  as 
the  popular  party  in  Paris,  of  which  he  was 
not  so  much  the  head,  as  the  idol,  was  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  perilous  excitement,  and 
atrocious  violences  were  begmniog  to  i)e 
committed.     The  abhorrence  of  the  queen 
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was  almosf  universal,  and  was  excessl?e  to 
a  degree  of  which  we  can  now  have  no  just 
idea.  The  circnmstance  that  the  court  Jived 
at  Versailles,  sixteen  miles  from  Paris,  and 
that  the  session  of  the  N.^lional  Assembly 
was  heiil  there,  was  another  source  of  jeal- 
ousy, irritation,  and  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  capital.  The  people  of  Paris,  therefore, 
as  a  sign  of  opposition,  had  mounted  tlieir 
municipal  cockade  of  blue  and  red,  whose 
effects  were  already  becoming  rdarming. 
Lafayette,  who  was  anxious  about  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  marked  division,  and 
who  knew  how  important  are  small  means 
of  conciliation,  ^dded  to  it,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  the  white  of  the  Royal  cockade,  and 
as  he  placed  it  in  his  own  hat,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  prophesied, 
that  it  "  would  go  round  the  world  ;"  a 
prediction,  which  is  already  more  than  half 
accomplished,  since  the  tricolored  cockade 
has  been  used  for  the  ensign  of  emancipa- 
tion in  Spain,  in  Naples,  in  some  parts  of 
South  America,  and  in  Greece. 

Siiil,  however,  the  tendency  of  every- 
thing was  to  confusion  and  violence.  The 
troubles  of  the  times,  too,  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  had 
brought  on  a  famine  in  the  capital ;  and  the 
populace  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  the  most  de- 
graded certainlj  in  France,  having  assem- 
bled and  armed  themselves,  determined  to 
go  to  Versailles  5  the  greater  part  with  a 
2* 
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blincl  desire  for  vengeance  on  the  royal  fa- 
Ukily,  bat  others  only  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  king  from  Versailles,  and  forc- 
ing him  to  reside  in  the  more  ancient  but 
scarcely  habitable  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
in  the  midst  of  Paris.  The  National  Guards 
clamored  to  accompany  this  savage  multi- 
tude ;  Lafayette  opposed  their  inclination  ; 
the  municipality  of  Paris  hesitated,  but  sup* 
ported  it  ;  he  resisted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  5th  of  October,  while  the  road  to  Ver- 
sailles was  already  thronged  with  an  exas- 
perated mob  of  above  an  hundred  thousand 
ferocious  men  and  women,  until,  at  last  find- 
ing the  multitude  were  armed  and  even  had 
cannon,  he  asked  and  received  an  order  to 
inarch,  from  the  competent  authority,  and 
set  oif  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with 
20,000  men,  as  one  going  to  a  post  of  immi- 
nent danger,  which  it  had  clearly  become 
his  duty  to  occupy. 

He  arrived  at  Versailles  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  after  having  been  on  horseback  from 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  having 
made,  during  the  whole  interval,  both  at  Par- 
is and  on  the  road,  incredible  exertions  to 
control  the  multitude  and  calm  the  soldierSo 
«'  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  at  last  entered 
the  Chateau,"  continues  Madame  de  Stael, 
*'  ^nd  passing  through  the  apartment  where 
we  were,  went  to  the  king.  We  ail  pressed 
round  him,  as  if  he  were  the  master  of 
events,  and  yet  the  popular  party  was  alrea* 
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dy  more  powerful  than  its  chief,  and  prlncl» 
pies  were  yieldiog  to  factions,  or  rather 
were  beginning  to  serve  only  ss  their  pre- 
text. M.  de  Lafayette's  manner  was  j>er- 
fectly  calm  ;  nobody  ever  saw  it  otherwise  ; 
but  his  delicacy  suffered  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  he  was  called  to  act.  He 
asked  for  the  interior  posls  of  the  Chateau, 
in  order  that  he  might  en^nre  their  safety. 
Only  the  outer  posts  were  granted  to  him  " 
This  refusal  was  not  disre:5pectfnl  to  him 
who  made  the  request,  ll  was  given  sim- 
ply because  the  etiquette  of  the  court  reser- 
ved the  guard  of  the  royal  person  and  fami- 
ly to  another  body  of  men.  Lafayette, 
therefore,  answered  for  the  National  Guards, 
and  for  the  posts  committed  to  them  ;  but  he 
could  answer  for  no  more  ;  and  his  pledge 
was  faithfully  and  desperately  redeemed. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family  went  to  bed. 
Lafayette,  too,  slept  after  the  great  fatigues 
of  this  fearful  day.  At  half  past  four,  a  por- 
tion of  the  populace  made  their  way  into  the 
palace  by  an  obscure,  interior  passage, 
which  had  been  overlooked,  and  which  was 
not  in  that  part  of  the  Chateau  entrusted  to 
Lafayette,  They  were  evidently  led  by 
persons  who  well  knew  the  secret  avenues. 
Mirabeau's  name  was  afterwards  strangely 
compromised  in  it,  and  the  form  of  the  in- 
famous Duke  of  Orleans  v»as  repeatedly  re- 
cognised on  the  great  staircase ,  pointing  the 
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assassins  the  way  to  the  queen's  chamber. 
They  easily  fbnnd  it.  Tvto  of  her  guards 
were  cut  down  in  an  instant ;  and  she  made 
her  escape  almost  naked.  Lafayette  infime- 
diately  rushed  in  with  the  national  troops, 
protected  the  guards  frooi  the  bruta!  pop- 
ulace, and  saved  ihe  live?  of  the  roynl  fan^iiy, 
which  had  so  nearly  been  sacriiiced  lo  the 
etiquette  of  the  monarchy. 

The  day  dawned  as  this  fearful  scene  of 
guilt  and  bloodshed  was  passing  in  the  mag- 
nificent palace,  whose  construction  had  ex- 
hausted the  revenues  of  Lorjs  Fourteeuth, 
and  which,  for  a  century,  had  been  the 
most  splendid  residence  in  Europe.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light,  the  same  furious  multi- 
tude filled  the  vast  space,  which,  from  the 
rich  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  court  of  marble. 
They  called  upon  the  king,  in  tones  not  to 
ba  mistaken,  to  go  to  Paris  ;  and  they  called 
for  the  queen,  who  had  but  just  escaped 
from  their  daggers,  to  come  out  upon  the 
balcony  The  king,  after  a  short  con- 
sultation with  his  minisiers,  anneunced  his 
intention  to  set  out  for  the  capital ;  but  La- 
fayette was  afraid  to  trust  the  qaeen  in  the 
midst  of  the  bloodthirsty  muUiiude.  He 
went  to  her,  therefore,  wjfla  respectful  hes- 
itation, and  asked  her  if  it  s^^i^e  her  purposa 
to  accompany  the  king  to  Paris.  "  Yes," 
she  replied,  .'*  ahhough  I  am  aware  of  the 
danger."      **  Are  you  positively  determin- 
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ed  ?''  "  Yee,  sir.*'  ''  Coodescenrl,  then. 
to  go  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  suffer  me  to 
attend  you,"  '*  Without  the  king?''— she 
replied,  hesitating — '^  Have  you  observed 
the  threats  ?"  ''Yes,  Madam,  1  have  ;  but, 
dare  to  trust  me."  He  led  her  out  upon 
the  balcony.  It  w^as  a  moment  of  great  res- 
ponsibility and  great  delicacy  ;  but  notiiing, 
he  felt  assured,  could  be  so  dangerous  as  to 
percBit  her  to  set  out  for  Paris,  surrounded 
hy  that  multitude,  unless  its  feelings  could 
be  changed.  The  agitation  the  tumult,  the 
cries  of  the  crowd,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  his  voice  should  be  he;ud.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  address  himself  to  the 
«ye,  and  turning  towards  the  queen,  with 
that  admirable  presence  of  mind,  which 
never  yet  forsook  him,  and  with  that  min- 
gled grace  and  dignity,  which  uere  the  pe- 
culiar inheritance  of  the  ancient  court  of 
France,  he  simply  kissed  her  hand  before 
the  vast  multitude.  An  instant  of  silent  as- 
tonishment followed,  but  the  whole  was  im- 
mediately interpreted,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  cries  of  "Long  live  the  queen  !"  **  Long 
live  the  general  !'*  from  the  same  fickle  and 
cruel  populace,  that  only  two  hours  before 
had  embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
guards,  who  defended  the  life  of  the  same 
queen. 

The  same  day,  that  this  scene  was  pas- 
sing, the  first  meeting  of  (he  Jacobin  club 
Was  held.     Against  this  ciub  and  its  projects 
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Lafayette  at  once  declared  himself.  With 
Balllj,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  he  organized  an 
opposing  club,  and  the  victory  between  the 
two  parlies  was  doubtful  for  above  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  content,  however,  which 
was  produced  by  this  state  of  ihings,  placed 
Lafayette  in  a  very  embarrassini;  and  dan- 
geroas  position.  He  was  obliged  (o  oppose 
the  unprincipled  purposes  of  the  Jacobine^. 
without  retreatiog  towards  the  principles  of 
ancient  d6spoti«iD  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his 
honor,  that  he  did  it  most  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently. When  therefore,  oa  the  20th  of 
June,  1790,  a  proposition  was  suddenly 
made  in  the  Asdembly  to  abolish  all  titles  of 
nobility,  Lafayette,  true  to  his  principles, 
rose  to  secfjiid  it.  A  short  discussion  fol- 
lowed. It  was  objected  to  the  abolition  of 
rank,  that,  if  there  were  no  titles,  no  such 
reward  could  be  coo<erred  as  was  once  con- 
ferred by  Henry  Second,  when  he  created 
an  obscure  person,  according  to  the  terras 
of  his  own  patent,  *'  nobU  and  count,  for 
haviiig  saved  the  country  at  such  a  time." 
*'  The  only  difference,"  replied  Lafayette, 
*'  will  be,  that  the  words,  noble  and  count 
uili  be  left  out,  and  the  patent  will  ftimply 
declare,  that  on  such  an  occasion,  such  a 
a  man  saved  the  state."  From  this  time 
Lafayette  renounciid  the  title  of  Marquis, 
and  has  never  since  resuoied  it.  Since  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  indeed,  and  the 
revival   of  the  ancienc   nobility,  there  has 
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been  sometimes  an  aiiectatiGa  among  the 
Ultra  Royalists,  of  calling  him  bj  his  for- 
•roer  title  ;  but  he  has  ne^er  recognized  it^ 
cincl  is  still  knonn  in  France  only  by  the 
address  of  General  At  least,  if  he  is  some- 
times called  otherwise  there,  it  is  not  by 
his  friends. 

At  length  the  Constitution  of  a  represen- 
tative Tvionarchy,  much  more  popular  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  \Thich  Lafayette's  ex- 
ertions had,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  As- 
sembly, been  consistently  devoted  to  estab- 
]i?h,  was  prepared  ;  and  all  were  desiroas  that 
it  should  be  received  and  recognised  by  the 
nation  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  The 
day  chosen,  as  most  appropriate  for  the  cere- 
mony, was  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  ; 
and  the  open  space  behied  the  militar}^ 
school,  called  the  Champ  de  Mars,  from  the 
Campus  Mattius  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
place  fixed  on  for  thii  great  national  festival 
and  solemnity.  By  the  constant  labor  of 
above  tfro  hundred  thousand  persons  of  both 
seses  and  all  riinks,  from  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, brxhops  and  deputies,  down  to  the 
humblest  artisans,  who  all  made  the  occa- 
sion like  the  Saturnalia  of  the  ancients,  an 
amphitheatre  of  earth  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference was  raised  in  a  few  weeks,  whose 
sides  iTere  formed  of  seats  destined  to  receire 
the  French  people,  and  amidst  which  stood 
the  Throne  and  the  Altar.     On  the  morning 
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of  the  day  wlien  the  whole  was  to  be  coa- 
siTmmated,  the  king,  the  court,  the  clergy, 
the  National  Assembly,  a  dejiiutation  of  the 
military  frooj  the  eighty-three  departments, 
and  a  body  of  people  amounting  to  above 
four  hundred  thousand  souls  were  assembled 
in  this  magnificent  amphitheatre.     Mass  was 
first  said,  and  then  Lafayette,  who  that  day\ 
had  the  military  command  of  four  millions 
of  men,  represented  by  14,000  elected  mili- 
tary deputies,  and  who  held  in  his  hands  the 
power  of  the  monaroby,  swore  to  the  Consti- 
tution on  behalf  of  the  nation,  at  the  altar 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
arena       Every  eye  of  that  immense  mass 
was  turned  on  hirn  ;  every  hand  was  raised 
to  join  the  oath  he  uttered.    It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  solemn  cere- 
monies the  world   ever  saw  ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  man  ever  enjoyed  the  sincere  confidence 
of  an  entire   people   more  completely  than 
Lafayette  did,  as  he  thus  bore  the  most  im- 
posing part  in  these  extraordinary  solemni- 
ties 

The  Champ  de  Mars,  however,  as  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  has  well  observed,  was  the 
last  movement  of  a  genuine  national  enthu- 
siasm in  France.  The  Jacobins  were  con- 
stantly gaining  power,  and  the  revolution 
was  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  populace.  When  the  king  wished  to  go 
to  St.  Cloud  with  his  family,  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  duties  of  Easter  under  the  mini- 
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stratioD  of  a  priest,  who  had  not  taken  cer- 
tain civil  oaths,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many 
conscientious  Catholics  desecrated  those 
who  received  them,  the  populace  and  the 
national  guards  tnmultuouslj  stopped  his 
carriage.  Lafayette  arrived,  at  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  danger.  *'  If,"  said  he,  **  this  be 
a  mat(er  of  conscience  uith  your  majesty, 
we  will,  if  it  is  necessary,  die  to  maintain 
it  ;"  and  he  offered  immediately  to  open  a 
passage  by  force  ;  but  the  king  hesitated  at 
first,  and  finally  determined  to  remain  ia 
Paris. 

Lafayette,  indeed,  und*  r  all  circumstances, 
remained  strictly  faithiul  to  his  oaths  ;  and 
DOW  defended  the  freedom  of  the  king,  as 
sincerely  as  he  had  ever  defended  the  free- 
dom of  the  people.  His  situation,  therefore, 
became  every  day  more  dangerous.  He 
might  have  taken  great  power  to  himself, 
and  so  have  been  safce  He  might  have  re- 
ceived the  sword  of  Constable  of  France, 
which  was  worn  by  Monlmoiencies,  but  he 
declined  it ;  or  he  might  have  been  Gene* 
ralissimo  of  the  National  Guards,  who  owed 
their  existence  to  him  ;  but  he  thought  it 
more  for  the  safety  of  the  state  that  no  such 
power  should  exist.  Having,  therefore,  or- 
ganized this  last  body,  according  to  the  pro- 
ject he  had  originally  formed  for  \tf  he  re-* 
signed  all  command  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constituant  Assembly,  with  a  disinterested- 
ness of  which,  perhaps,  Washington  alone 
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could  have  been  his  example  :  anti  retired 
to  his  estate  in  the  conntry,  foliowed,  as  he 
had  been  for  many  years,  by  crowds  wher- 
ever he  went,  aad  accofupanied  on  his  way 
by  e?ery  form  of  popular  enthusiasm  and 
admiration. 

From  the  tranquillity  to  which  he  now 
gladly  turned,  he  was  soon  called  by  the  war 
with  Austria,  declared  April  tOth,  1792,  and 
in  v^hich  he  was,  at  once,  appointed  one  of 
the  three  Generals  to  command  the  French 
armies.  His  labors,  in  the  beginning  of  ihis 
war,  whose  declaration  he  did  not  approve, 
were  very  severe  ;  and  the  obstacles  be 
surmounted,  some  of  which  were  pui;)osely 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  factions  of  ihe  capi- 
tal, were  grave  and  alarmingv  But  the  Ja- 
cobins at  Paris  were  n^.-w  a  well  orgaiized 
body,  and  were  fast  maturing  th#ir  arrangje* 
ments  to  overturn  the  Constitution.  Vio- 
lences of  almost  every  degree  of  atrocity 
were  become  common,  aad  that  public  or- 
der of  which  LaOayette  had  n«ver  ceased  to 
speak  on  all  suitable  occasions,  no  longer 
existed.*  Under  these  circumgtance*,  he 
felt  that  his  silence  would  be  an  abandonment 


*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  Lafayette's  speeches 
and  addresses  between  1787  and  1792,  he  hardly  once 
mentions  Freedom  without  coupling  it  with  some  in- 
timation or  injunction  to  respect  and  support  Public 
Order.  Since  that  time,  the  two  phrases  have  been 
generally  united ;  but  tliey  have  not  always  meant  as 
xuuch  as  they  did  when  iised  by  Lafayette, ' 
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of  tbe  principles  to  the  support  of  which  he 
Iiad  demoted  his  life  ;  and  with  a  courage^ 
which  few  men  in  any  age  ha?e  heen  able  to 
show,  and  with  a  teiaperance,  which  has  al- 
ways kept  his  conduct  on  one  even  hne,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  National  Assembly, 
which  reads  as  fellows  :  — 

Entrenchment  camp,  Maubeuge,  16th  June,  1792, 
**  Gentlemen, 

At  the  moment,  perhaps  too  longdeferred, 
in  which  I  am  about  to  caliyour  atte:ition  to 
the  highest  public  interests,  and  to  poist  out 
among  our  danger?,  the  conduct  of  a  mini- 
stry, whom  1  have  for  a  loug  time  ceos^ored 
in  my  correspondence,  I  learn  that,  unmask- 
ed in  consequence  of  \{s  own  divisions,  it 
has  frdien  a  sacntice  to  its  own  intrigues. 
[This  was  the  Brissctin  ministry]  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  that  this  branch  of  the 
governmerrf  has  been  delivered  from  its 
disastrous  influence.  The  pubhc  welfare  is 
in  peril— 'the  fate  of  France  depends  princi« 
pally  on  ils  representatives — the  nation  ^x* 
pects  fi  om  them  its  security.  But  in  sfiving 
them  a  constitution,  France  has  prescribed 
to  them  the  only  means  by  which  she  can 
be  saved. 

**  Persuaded,  gentlemen,  that  as  the  rights 
of  man  are  the  law  of  every  constituent  as- 
sembly, a  constitinion  ought  to  be  the  law 
of  the  legislators,  which  that  con^titotioa 
shall  have  estahlisled.  It  is  ^o  you  that  I 
ought  to  denounce  the  too  powerful  efforts 
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which  are  making  to  intluce  you  to  depart 
from  that  course  which  you  have  promised 
to  pursue. 

*'  Nothing  shall  deter  me  from  the  exer^ 
cise  of  this  right  as  a  free  man,  to  fulfil  this 
duty  of  a  citizen  ;  neither  the  momentary  er- 
rors of  opinion  ;  for  what  are  opinions  when 
they  depart  from  principles  ?  nor  my  respect 
for  the  representaiives  of  the  people  ;  for 
I  respect  still  more  the  people,  whose  so- 
vereign will  it  is  to  have  a  constil»Jlion  ;  nor 
the  benevolence  and  kindness  which  you 
have  constantly  evinced  for  myself;  for  I 
would  preserve  that  as  I  obtained  it,  by  an 
inflexible  love  of  liberty. 

**  Your  situation  is  difficult  ;  France  is 
menaced  from  without,  and  agitated  with- 
in. Whilst  foreign  powers  announce  the 
intolerable  (inadmissible)  project  of  attack- 
ing our  national  sovereignty,  and  avow  it 
as  a  principle  !  at  the  same  time  the  ene« 
xnies  of  France  its  interior  enemies,  intoxica- 
ted with  fanaticism  and  pride,  entertain 
chimerical  hopes,  and  annoy  us  with  tbeir 
insolent  malevolence.  You  ought,  gentle- 
men,  to  repress  them,  and  you  will  have 
the  power  so  to  do,  only  when  you  shall  be- 
come constitutional  and  just.  You  wish  it, 
no  doubt  ;  but  cast  your  eyes  on  all  that 
passes  within  your  own  body,  and  around 
you.  Can  you  dissemble,  even  to  your- 
selves, that  a  faction  (and  to  avoid  all 
Tague  denunciations)   the  Jacobin  faction. 
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have  caused  all  these  disorders  ?  It  is  that 
which  I  boldly  accuse — organized  like  a 
separate  empire  in  the  metropolis,  and  in, 
its  affiliated  societies,  blindly  directed  by 
some  ambitious  leaders,  this  sect  forof}S 
a  corporation  entirely  distinct  in  the  osidst 
of  the  French  people,  whose  powers  it 
usurps,  by  tyrannizing  over  its  representa- 
tives and  constituted  authorities. 

**  It  is  in  that  bod}^  in  its  public  meeting, 
the  love  of  the  laws  is  denounced  as  aristoc- 
racy, and  their  breach  as  patriotism.  There 
the  assassins  of  Dessilles  receive  their  tri- 
un3phs,  the  crimes  cf  Jourdan  find  panegyr- 
ist*. There  the  recital  cf  the  massacre 
^hich  has  stained  the  city  of  Metz,  has  also 
been  received  with  infernal  acclamations  ! 
Have  they  become  sacred  because  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  has  pronounced  their  name  ? 
And  because  it  is  our  highest  duty  to  combat 
the  foreigners,  who  mingle  in  our  domestic 
quarrels,  are  we  at  liberty  to  refrain  from 
delivering  our  country  from  domestic  tyran- 
ny ? 

'*  Of  what  importance  is  it,  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  duty,  that  strangers  have  their 
projects,  and  their  connivance  and  concert 
with  our  internal  foes  ?  Is  it  I,  who  de- 
nounce to  you  this  sect  (the  jacobins  ;)  I, 
who,  without  speaking  of  my  past  liie,  can 
reply  to  those  who  suspect  my  motives — 
"Approach  in  this  moment  of  awful  crisis, 
when  the  charact^^r  of  each  man  must  be 
3* 
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known,  and  see  which  of  us,  more  indexi- 
ble ia  his  principles,  more  obstinate  in  his 
resistance,  will  more  courageously  over- 
come thofie  obst^icles  and  those  dangers, 
which  tr'a'^tors  to  their  c?uotry  conceal,  and 
which  true  citizens  know  liow  to  appreciate, 
and  to  brave  for  her-  — 

"  And  how  could  I  delay  longer  to  fultil 
this  duty  ?  whilr^t  every  succe.^^sive  day 
weaken?  still  n^ore  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, substitutes  the  spirit  of  party  for  the 
will  of  the  people  ;  whilst  the  audac  ity  of 
the  agitators,  (the  di?organizers)  im'ioses 
silence  upon  peaceable  citizens,  throws  into 
retirement  useful  men,  and  whilst  devotion 
to  the  sect  or  party  stands  in  the  place  of 
public  and  private  virtues,  which  in  a  free 
country,  ought  to  be  the  austere  (severe  or 
strict)  and  only  means  of  attaining  to  public 
office. 

*'  It  is,  after  having  opposed  to  all  the 
obstacles,  and  to  all  the  snares,  which 
were  laid  before  me,  the  courageous  and 
persevermg  patriotism  of  an  army,  sacrifi- 
ced perhaps  to  conspiracies  against  its  com- 
iDander,  (Lafayette  vvas  the  commander) 
that  I  now  oppose  to  this  faction  the  correS' 
pondence  of  a  ministry,  worthy  representa- 
tive of  its  club— -a  correspondence,  the  cal- 
culations of  which  are  fal?e,  its  promises 
vain  and  ilin?ory  ;  its  ipformation  deceitful 
or  frivolous  ;  its  advice  perfidious  or  contra- 
dictory ;    correspondenge,  ia  which  after 
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pressing  me  to  advance  without  precaution-^ 
to  attack  withont  mears — they  finally  began 
to  tell  me  that  resistance  was  impossible, 
when  I  indigyiantly  repelled  the  cowardly 
and  base  assertion.  What  a  remarkable 
confornjity  of  language,  gentlemen,  be- 
tween the  factions  whcm  the  aristocracy 
avow,  and  those  who  usurp  the  name  of  pat- 
riots !  They  both  wish  to  overthrow  our 
laws,  rejoice  in  our  disorders,  array  them- 
selves against  the  constituted  autUorities, 
detest  the  national  guards  (the  militia,) 
preach  insubordination  lo  the  arn)y  ;  sow,  at 
one  moment,  distrust  ;  at  another,  discour- 
agement. 

'*As  to  myself,  gentlemen,  who  embra- 
ced the  American  cause  at  the  moment  when 
its  ambassadors  declared  to  me  that  it  was 
perilous  or  desperate — ^who  from  that  mo- 
ment have  devoted  my  life  to  a  persevering 
defence  of  liberty,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people — who,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789, 
(after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,)  in  present- 
ing to  my  country  a  declaration  of  rights, 
dared  to  say,  **  that  in  order  that  a  nation 
should  be  free,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it 
should  will  so  to  be."  I  come,  this  day, 
full  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause — of  contempt  for  the  cowards  who  de* 
sert  it,  and  of  indignation  against  the  trai- 
tors who  would  gully  or  stain  it  with  crimes  ; 
1  am  ready  to  declare  that  the  French  na- 
tion if  it  is  not  the  yilest  ia  the  universe, 
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caa  and  ought  to  resist  the  conspiracy  of 
kings  who  have  coaleasced  against  it. 

"  It  if  not  in  the  midst  of  my  brave  arnoy 
tliat  lisjid  councils  should  be  permitted. — • 
Patriotism  discipline,  patience,  mutual  con- 
fidence, a!i  the  military  and  civil  virtues,  I 
find  here.  Here  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality  are  cherished,  the  laws  respec- 
ted, property  held  sacred.  Here  calumnies 
and  factions  are  unknown.  And  when  I  le- 
ilect  that  France  has  many  millions  who  caa 
become  such  soldiers,  I  ask  myself,  to  what  a 
degree  of  debasement  must  such  an  immense 
people  be  reduced,  btronger  in  its  natural 
resource*  than  in  it9  artificial  defiences,  op- 
posing to  a  monstrous  and  discordant  confede- 
ration, simple  and  united  counsels  and  com- 
binations, that  the  cowardly,  degrading  idea 
of  sacrificing  its  sovereignty,  of  permitting 
any  discussion  as  to  its  liberties,  of  commit- 
ting to  negotiation  its  rights,  could  be  consi- 
dered among  the  possibilities  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  futurity  ! 

"  F'l  ,  in  order  that  we,  soldiers  of  liber- 
ty, should  combat  for  her  with  efficacy,  or 
die  for  her  with  any  fruit  or  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  of  the  defenders 
of  the  country  should  be  promptly  made  in 
some  degree  proportionate  to  that  of  our  op- 
ponents ;  that  the  supplies  of  all  descriptions 
should  be  increased  so  as  to  facilitate  our 
movenaents  ;  that  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  troopsj  their  clothes  and  arms, 
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their  pay,  the  accommodations  for  the  sick, 
should  no  Ioniser  be  subject  to  fatal  de- 
lays, or  to  a  miserable  and  misplaced  econo- 
my, which  defeats  its  very  end. 

"  It  is  above  all  necessary  that  the  citi- 
zens, rallied  round  their  constituiicn,  should 
be  assured  that  the  rights,  which  that  consul- 
tution  guarantees,  should  hr  respected  with 
a  relig;ous  fidelity  ;  whicli  Vvill  of  itself  cause 
more  despair  to  our  enemies  than  any  other 
roeasnre. 

'*  Do  not  repel  this  desire—  this  ardent 
vrish.  It  is  that  of  all  the  sincere  friends  of 
your  legitimate  authority  ;  assured  that  no 
unjust  consequence  or  effect  can  flow  from 
a  pure  principle — that  no  tyrannical  mea- 
sure can  save  a  cause,  vdiich  ov\es  \\b  sorce, 
aye,  and  its  glory,  to  the  sacred  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality.  Let  crimi.al  juris^ 
prudence  resume  its  co?^!?titutional  pc«\er. 
Let  civil  equality— let  religous  freedooi  en- 
joy (he  application  of  their  true  prinoifdas. 
In  fine,  let  the  reign  of  the  clubs  be  arn?ihi- 
lated  by  you  ;  let  them  give  place  to  the 
laws— their  usurpations  to  the  firm  and  in- 
dependent exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
constituted  authorities — their  t'isoriranizirg 
maxims  to  the  true  principles  oflihntv— their 
delirious  fury  to  the  cahn  and  con.-iant 
courage  of  a  nation  which  knows  its  rights, 
and  is  ready  to  defend  th^m — in  fine,  their 
sectarian  combinations  to  the  true  interests 
if  the  country,  of  the  nationj  which  in  a  mo- 
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ment  of  danger  ought  to  unite  all>  escept 
those,  to  whom  its  suhjection  and  ruin  are 
the  objects  of  atrocious  pleasure  and  infa- 
mou?  specoiatioQ.  Lafayette/' 

In  this  letter  he  plainly  denounces  the 
growing  fac(ion  of  Jacobins,  and  calls  on  the 
constitJjted  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
atrocities  this  faction  was  openly  pronaoting. 
There  was  not  another  man  in  France,  who 
would  have  dared  to  tbke  such  a  step,  at 
such  a  time  ;  and  it  required  all  Lafayette's 
vast  influence  to  warrant  hicn  in  expressing 
such  opinions  and  feelings,  or  to  protect  him 
afterwards. 

At  first  the  Jacobins  seemed  to  shrink 
from  a  contest  with  him.  He  had  said  to 
the  assembly,  '  Lei  the  reign  of  clubs, 
abolished  by  jou,  give  phice  to  the  roign  of 
the  law,"  and  they  almost  doubted  whether 
be  had  not  yet  power  enough  to  effect  what 
he  counselled.  They  began,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  letter  had  been  read,  by  deuymg 
its  authenticity  :  they  declared  it,  in  short, 
to  be  a  forgeiy  As  soon  as  Lafayette  heard 
of  this,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  avowed  it  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembl}^.  The  20fh  of  June, 
however,  had  overthrown  the  Cori?titutiori 
bef  re  his  arrival  ;  and,  though  he  stood 
with  an  air  of  calm  command  amidst  its 
ruins,  and  vindicated  it  as  proudly  as  ever, 
he  was,  after  all,  surrounded  by  those  who 
had  triumphed  over  it.     He  demaaded  of 
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the  Assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  and 
al!  good  citizens,  '^  the  punishment  of  the 
in.nigatoi's  and  executors  of  the  violences  of 
the  20lh  of  June  He  also  demanded  the 
gu|ipres5[on  of  the  Jacobin  societies,  and 
that  the  assembly  would  take  measures  for 
preventing  all  attempts  against  the  Constitu-* 
tion  from  internal  enemies,  while  the  army 
was  repeihng  foreign  toes  from  the  fron- 
tiers." The  majority  of  the  Assembly  was 
decidedly  with  bim,  and  when  on  the  8lh  of 
August,  his  impeacnment  was  moved,  more 
than  tivo  thirds  voted  in  his  favor.  But 
things  vt^ere  daily  growing  worse.  On  the 
9th  of  August,  the  Assembly  declared  itself 
no  longer  free  ;  and  within  two  days,  its 
number  fell  to  less  than  one  third,  and  the 
capital  was  given  up  to  the  terrors  of  the 
lOlh  of  August.  Lafayette,  therefore,  could 
do  nothing  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  his 
army  on  the  borders  of  the  lew  countries. 
But  the  army,  too,  was  now  infected.  He 
endeavoured  to  assure  himself  of  its  fidelity, 
and  proposed  to  the  soldiers  to  swear  anevy 
to  the  Constitution.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion refused,  and  it  immediately  became  ap^ 
parent,  from  the  movements,  both  at  Paris 
and  in  the  army,  that  he  was  no  longer  safe. 
His  adversaries,  who  for  his  letter,  were 
determined  and  interested  to  ruin  hira,  were 
his  judges  ;  and  they  belonged  to  a  party, 
which  was  never  known  to  devote  a  victim 
without  consummating  the  sacrifice.      On 
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the  17tb  of  AuiX'jst,  therefore,  accompanied 
by  three  of  his  general  oflicers,  Alexaadre 
Lameth,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  Bureaux  de 
Puzy,  he  It^ft  the  army,  and  in  a  lew  hours 
was  beyond  the  hmits  of  France.  His  gene- 
ral purpose  was,  to  reach  the  neutral  terri- 
tory of  the  repubhc  of  Holland,  which  wis 
q^nte  near  ;  and  from  that  point  either  rally 
the  old  constitutional  party,  or  pass  to  Swit- 
zerland or  the  United  Staie?,  where  he 
should  be  joined  by  his  family.  That  he 
did  not  leave  France,  while  any  hope  re- 
mained for  him,  is  certain  ;  since,  before 
his  escape  was  known  at  Paris,  a  decree, 
accusing  him  of  high  treason,  which  was  then 
equivalent  to  an  order  for  his  execution,  was 
carried  in  what  remained  of  the  Assembly 
by  a  large  majority. 

Lafayette  and  his  companions  hoped  to 
avoid  the  enemy's  posts,  but  they  did  not 
succeed.  They  were  seized  the  same  night 
by  an  Austrian  patrol,  and  soon  afterwards 
recognised.  They  were  not  treated  as  pri-* 
soners  of  war».  which  was  the  only  quality 
in  which  they  could  have  been  arrested  and 
detained  ;  but  were  exposed  to  disgraceful 
indignities,  because  they  had  been  the 
friends  of  the  Coostitution.  After  being 
detained  a  short  time  by  the  Austrians,  they 
were  given  up  to  tlie  Prussians,  who,  be- 
cause their  fortresses  were  nearer,  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  receive  and  guard 
them  more  conveniently*      At  first,   thej 
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were  confined  at  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the  dnn- 
geons  at  Magdeburg,  where  thej'^  remained  a 
year.  But  the  Prussians,  at  last,  became 
uuwilhng  to  bear  the  oJjum  of  such  unlair- 
fuS  and  disgraceful  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  entitkd  to  every  degree  of  respect  from 
their  rank  and  character  ;  and  especiyily 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
taken  They,  therefore,  before  they  made 
peace,  gave  them  up  again  to  the  Austrians, 
who  finally  transferred  them  to  most  un- 
healthy dungeons  in  the  citadel  of  Olmutz. 
The  sufferings  to  which  Lafayette  was  here 
exposed,  in  the  mere  spirir  of  a  barbarous 
revenge,  are  almost  incredible.  He  was 
warned,  "  that  he  would  never  again  see 
any  thing  but  the  l^our  walls  of  his  dungeon  ; 
that  he  would  never  receive  news  of  events 
or  persons  ;  that  his  name  would  be  unknown 
in  the  citadel,  and  that  in  all  accounts  of 
hi  m  ent  to  court,  he  would  be  designated 
only  by  a  number  ;  that  he  would  never  re- 
ceive any  notice  of  his  family,  or  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  fellow  prisoners."  At  the 
same  time,  knives  and  forks  were  removed 
from  him,  as  he  was  ofRciaily  informed,  that 
his  situation  was  one  which  would  naturally 
lead  him  to  suicide.* 

*  One  principal  reason  of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  iLe 

Austrian  LTOvernment  towards  Lcifayette  is.  no  doubt, 

to  be  sought  in  the  circiiirstartcc,  ihsx.  a^r  thf^  ieador  of 

T.Jie  early  part  of  tlie  French  Rcrclution^  he  U'ought  uu 
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His  sufferings,  indeed,  proved  almost  b^^ 
yond  his  strens^th.  The  want  of  air,  i\nS 
the  loathsoaie  dampness  an<J  filth  of  his  dun- 
geon, brought  him  more  than  once  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave.  His  frame  was  wast- 
ed with  diseases,  ofwhich^for  a  h^ng  periodj 
Dot  the  shghtest  notice  was  taken  ;  and  od 
one  occasion,  he  was  reduced  so  kw,  that 
his  hair  fell  from  him  entirely  by  the  ex« 
cess  of  his  sufferings.  At  the  same  time^ 
his  estates  'm  France  were  confiscated,  his 
wife  cast  rnto  prison,  and  Fayettisfne,  as  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution  was  called,  was 
punished  with  death. 

His  friends,  however,  all  over  Europe^ 
were  carefully  watching  every  opporlunitj 
to  obtain  some  intelligence  which  should,  at 
least,  render  his  existence  certain.  Arr^ong 
those  who  made  the  most  vigorous  and  coa- 
tinued  exertions  to  get  some  hint  of  his  fate^ 
was  Count  Lally  Tolendal,  then  a  refugee 
from  his  blood  stained  country  This  no- 
Heman  became  acquainted  in  London  with 
Dr.  Erick  BGllmann,a  Hanoverian,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  massacres  of  August  1 0th, 
1792,  ha^  been  employed  by  Madame  de 
Stael  to  effect  the  escape  of  Count  NarbonnCy 
and,  by  great  address  and  courage,  had  suc- 

fhose  events,  which  led  to  the  oveilhrow  of  the  Mo- 
ftarchy,  and  tlie  death  of  tlie  Ctueen,  who  was  an  Au- 
strian. Larneth  was  released  by  rrussia,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  his  faniiiy,  after  the  transfer  of  the  three  othm 
fmouQiB  to  Austsia, 
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c^eded  in  conveying  him  safely  to  England, 
Dr.  Boilmann's  adventurous  spirit  easily  led 
tiina  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  Lafayette. 
His  first  expedition  to  the  continent,  undee 
the  direction  of  Lafayette's  friends  in  London, 
in  1793,  was,  however,  no  fuither  success- 
fu!,  than  that  he  learned  the  determination 
of  the  Pruss^ian  government  t^  give  up  La- 
fayette to  Austria,  and  the  probability  that 
he  had  been  already  transferred*  Where 
iie  was,  an:!  whether  he  were  ^ven  alive, 
■were  circunastances  Dr.  Bollmann  found  it 
Impossible  to  determine. 
.  But  the  friends  of  Lafayette  were  not  dis- 
couraged. Jn  June  1794,  they  again  sent 
Drf  Boilmann  to  Germany  to  ascertain  what 
bad  been  bis  fate,  and  ri  fee  were  etiil  alive, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  his  escape.  With 
great  difficulty,  he  traced  the  French  prison- 
ers to  the  Prussian  frontiers,  and  there  ascer- 
tained, that  an  Austrian  escort  had  received 
them,  and  taken  the  road  to  Glmutz,  or  Holo- 
inautz,  the  capita!  of  Moravia,  situated  on 
the  river  March,  one^.uodred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Vienna,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Silesia.  At  Olmutz,  Dr.  BollmaiMi  ascertain- 
ed, that  several  state  prisoners  were  kept  in 
the  citadel  with  a  de2:ree  of  caution  and 
cnyslery,  which  mu^t  have  been  not  unlike 
that  used  towards  the  half  fcibulous  person- 
age in  the  iron  mask.  He  did  not  doubt 
ibut  Lafayette  was  one  of  them,  and  making 
liimseif  professionally  acquainted  with  thje 
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military  surgeon  of  the  post,  soon  became 
sine  of  it  By  very  ingenious  meany,  Dr. 
Bollmann  contrived  to  coramynicate  his  pro- 
jects through  this  surgeon  to  Lafayette,  and 
to  obtain  answers  without  exciting  the  sur- 
geon's suspicions  ;  until,  at  last,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  during  which,  to 
avoid  all  risk,  Dr.  Bollmann  made  a  long 
vi^it  at  Vienna  it  was  determined,  that  aa 
j^ttempt  should  be  made  to  rescue  Lafjiyette, 
wlule  on  one  of  the  airings,  with  which  he 
was  then  regularly  indulged  on  account  of 
his  broken  health. 

As  soon  as  this  was  arranged,  Dr  BolN 
mann  returned  to  Vienna,  nnd  communica- 
ted his  project  ^o  a  young  American,  by  the 
name  or  Francis  K.  Hugar,  then  accidental- 
ly in  A'jstria  ;  son  of  the  person  at  whose 
house  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  Lafayette  had 
been  first  received  on  his  landing  in  Ameri^ 
ca  ;*  a  young  man  of  uncommon  talent,  de- 

*  Colonel  Huger,  the  fatiier  of  Francis  K.,  lest  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country  against  tlie  British 
troops  on  the  wails  of  Charleston,  when  Ix-sieged  by 
General  Prevost.  The  j^car  before  his  death,  he  had 
retired  to  a  small  island  off  the  (^'harleston  bar,  with  his 
family,  for  the  benefit  of  sea  bathing.  There  happened 
one  evening  a  violent  storm,  the  report  of  cannon  v/as 
heard  at  a  distance ;  conclading  the  firing  came  from 
British  ships,  tlien  cruising  in  those  seas,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  giving  suspicion  that  the  island  was  in- 
habited. About  midnight  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  obliged  Col.  Ruger  to  open  it.  Two  p/ersons 
appeared,  wijO.  in  a  foreign  accent,  infbrn-ed  him  that 
their  ship  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  nolence  at 
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cislon,  and  enthusiasm,  who  at  once  entered 
into  the  whole  design,  and  devoted  himeelf 
to  its  execution  with  the  most  romantic  ear- 
■nestness. 

Having  thus  agreed,  they  commenced 
their  operations.  It  being  necessary  to  con- 
duct  themselves  with  caution,  as  the  Austrian 
police  were  very  vigilant,  and  particularly 
jealous  of  strangers,  Flugar  pretended  ill 
health,  and  Bollmann  gave  himself  out  for 
bis  physician.     They  bought  three  of  the 

the  wind,  and  the  crew  had  dispersed  them^^elves  over 
the  island  in  search  of  assistance.  They  were  hosijita- 
'bly  received,  and  provided  with  such  necessaries  as  they 
most  stood  in  need  ef.  When  the  strangers  were  made 
acquainted  vdth  the  quality  of  their  host,  and  his  poli- 
tical principles,  they  made  themselves,  and  the  object  of 
their  voyage  known  to  him.  The  one  was  the  Marquis 
<ie  La  Fafayette,  then  about  eighteen,  and  the  other  an 
elderly  gentleman,  a  Chevalier  de  St.  LouLs,  who,  like 
another  Mentor  had  foUov/ed  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
Telemachus.  "  They  beheld,"  they  said,  "  v,ith  indig- 
•nation,  the  tyranny  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
labored  under  from  the  mother  country  ;  and,  animated 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Uberty,  they  were  resolved  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Congress,  and  either  partake 
with  them  the  happiness  of  emancipation,  or  perish  with  ^ 
themi  in  the  glorious  eil^brt."  Colonel  Hug'er  quitted 
the  island  with  his  guests,  and,  repairing  to  head  quar- 
ters, introduced  them  to  General  Washington,  who 
gave  each  of  them  a  command  in  the  continental  arm)^, 
Francis  K.  Huger  was  only  four  years  old  when  tliis 
.happened,  but  the  Lulventure  remained  deeply  impressed 
on  his  memory ;  and  thoutrh  he  had  never  seen  Lafayette 
since,  yet  he  felt  the  greavest  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  the  highest  admiration  of  his  actions  ;  with  ardor, 
rtherefore,  he  participated  in  Bolhnann's  scheme  for  the 
"release  of  his  favourite  hero. 
-4* 
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bpst  liorses  they  couid  find,  and  with  one 
servant  set  out.  After  travelling  many 
weeks,  slnying  some  time  at  different  places, 
the  better  to  conceal  their  purpose,  and  to 
confirm  the  idea  that  curiosity  was  the  mo- 
tive of  their  journey,  they  at  length  reached 
Olmutz.  After  viewino'  every  thing  in  the 
town,  they  walked  into  the  castle  to  see  the 
fortifications,  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  jnilf  r,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
si'»n  to  walk  within  the  castle  the  next  dny, 
they  returned  to  their  lodging.  They  re- 
peated their  visits  frequently,  each  time 
conversing  fimiliarly  with  the  jailor,  and 
sometimes  making  him  little  presents.  By 
degrees  they  gamed  his  confidence,  and  one 
day,  as  if  by  arcident,  asked  him  what  pri- 
soners he  had  under  bus  care  He  mention- 
ed the  name  of  Lafayette  ;  without  disco- 
vering any  surprise,  they  expressed  a  curi- 
osi-y  to  know  how  he  passed  his  time,  and 
what  indulgences  he  enjoyed  :  They  were 
intbrmed  that  he  was  strictly  confined,  but 
was  permitted  to  take  exercise  without  the 
walls  with  proper  attendants,  and,  besides, 
TV3S  allowed  the  use  of  books,  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  They  said,  that,  as  they  had  some 
new  publications  with  them,  it  might  add  to 
his  amusement  if  they  were  to  lend  them  to 
him,  and  desired  to  know  if  they  might  mwke 
the  ofi^er.  The  jailor  said  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  provided  the  books 
were  delivered  open  to  him  (the  jailor)  so 
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tbai  lie  might  see  there  was  nothin^^  impr6» 
per  in  their  contents.  With  this  cautioa 
they  connpHec!.  and  the  same  evening  sent  a 
book  and  a  note  to  the  jailor,  addressed  to 
Lafayette,  written  in  French  ;  who,  though 
he  did  not  understand  tbat  language  (as  it  af- 
terwards appeared,)  yet  did  not  suspect  any 
treachery  where  every  thing  was  conducted 
so  openly  The  note  contained  apologies 
for  the  liberties  they  had  taken  ;  but,  as 
they  wished  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  his 
happiness,  they  hoped  he  would  attentively 
read  the  book  they  had  sent,  and  if  any  pas- 
sages in  it  particularly  engaged  his  notice, 
they  begged  he  would  let  them  know  his 
opinion.  He  received  the  note,  and  finding 
it  was  not  expressed  in  the  usual  mode  of 
complimentary  letters,  conceived  that  more 
was  meant  than  met  the  eye.  He  therefore 
carefully  perused  the  book,  and  found  m 
certain  places  words  written  with  a  pencil, 
which,  being  put  together,  acquainted  him 
with  the  names,  qualities,  and  designs  of  the 
writers,  and  requiring  his  sentiments  before 
they  should  proceed  any  further.  He  re- 
turned the  book,  and  with  it  an  open  note, 
thanking  them,  and  adding,  that  he  highly 
opproved  of,  and  was  much  charmed  with, 
its  contents. 

Having  thus  began  a  correspondence,  sel- 
dom a  day  passed  but  open  notes  passed  be- 
tween them,  some  of  which  the  jailor  showed 
tQ  persons  who  could  read  them^  but,  as  no- 
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thing  appearefl  that  could  create  any  suspi* 
cion,  the  correspondence  was  peruiilted. 

Their  plan  being  ^t  len^jth  arranged,  the 
particularii  were  written  with  lennon  juice, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  a  letter 
of  inquiries  after  Lafayette's  health,  conclu- 
dtng  with  these  words :  Quand  vous  aurez  111 
ce  billet,  mettez  le  au  feu  (instead  of  da7is  le 
feu,)  By  holding  the  paper  to  the  fire,  the 
letters  appeared,  and  he  was  made  acquaint^ 
ed  with  every  arrangement  they  had  made. 
The  day  following  was  fixed  upon  to  put  ?he 
plan  in  execution.  The  city  of  Olmutz  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which  tak^ 
ing  the  town  as  its  centre,  esrends  three 
miles  each  way.  The  plain  is  bounded  by 
rismg  gronnd,  covered  with  bushes  and  bro- 
ken rocks  ;  so  that  a  man  standing  on  the 
walls  might  distinctly  see  every  thing  that 
passed  on  the  plain.  Sentinels  were  pla- 
ced for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm  wtien 
any  prisoner  was  attempting  to  escape,  and 
all  people  were  ordered  to  assist  in  retak- 
ing him  :  great  rewards  were  likewise  due 
to  the  person  who  arrested  a  prisoner.  It 
seamed  therefore  scarcely  possible  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  attempt.  Aware  of  these 
difficulties,  Bollmann  and  Huger  were  not  in- 
timidated, but  took  their  measures  with  the 
greater  caution. 

These  were  the  only  two  persons  on  the 
^oatinentj   except  Lafayette   himself^    wh» 
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had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  rescue,  and  neither  of  these 
pers^ons  knew  him  by  sight.  It  was  tnere- 
fore  concerted  between  the  parties,  after 
the  two  friends  had  come  to  Olmutz  in  Nov. 
that  they  should  ride  out  of  town  on  horse- 
back, and  to  avoid  all  mistakes  when  the  res- 
cue should  be  attempted,  each  should  take  off 
his  hat  and  wipe  his  forehead,  in  sign  of  re- 
cognition. Lafayette  was  to  endeavour  to 
gaio  as  great  a  distance  \\%  possible  from  the 
to  vn,and,  as  usual,  to  quit  the  carriage  with 
the  otBcer,  and  draw  him  imperceptibly  as 
far  as  he  could  without  exciting  his  suspi- 
cion. The  two  friends  were  then  to  ap- 
proach, and,  if  necessary,  to  overpower  the 
offi :er,  mount  Lafayette  upon  t' e  horse 
Hnger  rode,  and  ride  away  full  speed. 

Having  ascertained  a  duy  when  Lafayette 
would  ride  out,  Dr.  Bollmann  and  Mr,  Hu- 
ger  sent  their  carriage  ahead  to  Hoff,  a  post 
town  about  twenty  live  miles  on  the  road 
they  wi>hed  to  take,  with  directions  to  have 
it  waiting  for  them  at  a  given  hour.  The 
rescue  they  determined  to  attempt  was  with- 
out any  weapons,  thinking  it  would  be  un- 
justificible  to  commit  a  murder  even  to  effect 
their  purpose.  In  the  morniijg,  Huger  sent 
his  trusty  servant  to  learn  the  precise  time 
that  Lafayette  left  the  castle.  After  a  tedi- 
ous delay  he  returned  and  informed  them 
that  a  carriage  which  he  supposed  must  coq- 
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tain  Lafayette,  since  there  was  a  prisoner 
and  an  officer  inside  and  a  gnard  bc^iind, 
had  pas;5ed  out  of  the  gate  of  the  fortress, 
they  mounted  and  followed.  They  roda 
bv  it,  and  then  slackeninsj  their  pace  and 
allowing  it  again  to  go  ahead,  exchanged 
signals  with  the  prisoner  A'  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  gate,  the  carnage  left  the 
bigh  road,  and  passing  into  a  less  frequented 
track  in  the  midf«t  of  an  open  country.  La- 
fayette descended  to  walk  for  exercise, 
guarded  only  bj^  the  officer,  who  had  bef^n 
riding  with  him,  and  with  vvhom  he  was 
walking  arm  in  arm.  They  approached 
gradually,  and  perceiving  that  Lafayette, 
and  the  officer,  appeared  to  be  engiged  in 
earnest  conver^alion  about  h  $  (the  officer's) 
Svtord,  which  Lafayette  bad  at  the  time  in 
bis  hand^  ^*^^y  thought  this  the  favorable 
moment,  and  put  spurs  to  the.r  horses  ;  and 
after  an  inconsiderable  struggle  with  the 
officer,  from  which  the  guard  fled  to  alarm 
the  citadel,  the  rescue  was  completed  One 
of  the  hor*es,  however,  owini;  to  a  gleam 
©f  the  sun  upon  the  blade  of  the  sword,  took 
fright  and  escaped  during  the  contest ;  thus 
leaving  only  one  with  which  they  could  pro?* 
ceed.  Lafayette  was  immediately  mounted 
on  this  horse,  and  Mr.  Hnger  exclaimed  to 
faim  to  Lose  no  time  the  alarm  is  given, 
the  peasant*?  are  assembling,  save  yourself  ;'* 
and  in  English  told  him  to  go  to  Hoff  He 
mistook  what  was  said  to  bim   for  a  mQt^ 
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general  direction  to  go  o^— delayed  a  ma* 
ment  to  see  if  be  could  not  assist  them — ^rhea 
went  on — then  rode  back  a5>;Hin,  and  asked 
once  more,  if  he  conid  be  of  no  servire— 
and  finally,  urged  anew,  galloped  slowly 
away. 

The  horse,  that  had  escaped,  was  soob 
recovered,  and  both  Dr.  Boilmann  and  Mr. 
Huger  mounted  him,  intending  to  follow  and 
assist  Lafayette  But  tlje  animal  proved  in- 
tractable,^ threw  them  and  left  them,  for 
some  time,  stunned  by  iheir  fall  On  re- 
covering their  horse  a  second  time,  Dr.  3oll- 
mann  aloie  mounted  ;  Mr.  liuger  thinking 
that,  from  his  own  impv  rf  ct  knowledge  of 
the  German,  he  could  net  do  as  much  to- 
wards effecting  their  main  purpose.  These 
accidents  defeated  their  romantic  enterprise. 
Mr  Huger.  who  couid  now  attempt  his  es- 
cape only  on  foot,  pursued  his  way  until  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  breathless,  he  sunk 
to  the  earth  ;  he  was  soon  come  up  with  by 
a  peasant,  to  whom  he  offered  his  purse  to 
assist  him  to  escape,  but  the  Austrian  snatch- 
ed the  money  with  one  hand,  and  seized  him 
ivith  the  other,  calling  to  h»s  companions, 
who  had  witnessed  all  the  events  that  had 
passed,  to  come  lo  his  help.  Resistance 
was  vain,  and  the  intrepid    Huger,  was  con- 

*  This  was  the  horse  prepared  for  Lafayette.  The 
©ther,  on  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  mount  him^ 
■  had  been  expressly  trained  to  carry  two  persons. 
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veyed  back  to  Olmntz  io  triumph,  inwardly 
consoling  himself  with  the  glorious  idea, 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  rescuing  from 
tyranny  and  misery,  a  man  he  esteemed  one 
of  the  first  characters  upon  earth>  He  was 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  as  a  state 
prisoner. 

Lafayette,  having  taken  a  wrong  road,  and 
pursued  it  till  his  horse  could  proceed  no 
further,  was  stopped  at  the  village  of  Ja- 
gersdorff,  as  a  suspicious  person,  and  wa3 
there  carried  before  a  magistrate  to  whom 
he  represented  himself  as  an  officer  of  the 
excise  ;  that  having  friends  at  Olmutz,  he 
had  been  there  on  a  visit  ;  had  been  detain- 
ed by  indisposition  longer  than  he  intended, 
and,  as  his  time  of  leave  of  absence  was  ex- 
pired, he  was  hastening  back,  and  begged 
he  might  not  be  detained,  for  if  he  did  noS 
reach  that  day,  he  was  afraid  his  absence 
might  be  noticed,  and  he  should  lose  his 
otfice.  The  magistrate  was  so  much  pre- 
p;»«5essed  in  his  favor,  by  this  account,  and 
by  the  readiness  of  his  answers  to  every 
question,  that  he  expressed  himself  perfect- 
ly satitified,  and  was  going  to  dismiss  him> 
when  the  door  of  an  inner  room  ojrenedj 
and  a  young  man  entered  with  papers  for  the 
magistrate  to  sign.  While  this  was  doing* 
the  young  man  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  Lafayette^ 
and  immediately  whispered  the  magistrate  : 
'*  Who  do  you  say  he  is  ?"  **  The  General 
Lafayette.*'     "How  do  you  know  him.?'^ 
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**  I  was  present  when  the  General  was  de« 
lirerecl  up  by  the  Prussians  to  the  Austrians 
at ;  this  is  the  man,  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken." 

Lafayette  entreated  to  be  heard.  The 
magistrate  told  him  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
speak  ;  he  must  consent  immediately  to  be 
conveyed  to  Olmutz,  and  his  identity  would 
then  be  ascertained.  Dismayed  and  con- 
founded, he  submitted  to  his  hard  fate,  was 
carried  back  to  OJmutz,  and  the  same  day 
which  rose  to  him  with  the  fairest  prospects 
of  happiness  and  liberty,  beheld  him  at  the 
close  of  it  plunged  in  still  deeper  misery 
and  imprisonment. 

Dr.  Boihnann  easily  arrived  at  Hoff ;  but 
not  finding:  Lafayette  there,  lingered  about 
the  frontiers  till  the  next  night,  when  he 
dismissed  the  chaise,  and  made  a  circuitous 
journey,  in  hopes  his  friends  might  have  es- 
caped by  a  different  route  ;  but  could  sjain 
no  information  whatever,  till,  on  the  third 
day,  a  rumour  of  Lafayette's  having  been  re- 
taken in  attempting  to  escape,  dissipated  his 
hopes  ;  and,  anxious  to  learn  the  truth,  he 
took  the  road  to  Olmutz.  He  soon  was  told 
the  melancholy  tale,  with  the  addition,  that 
his  friend  Huger  had  shared  a  similar  fate. 
In  despair  at  having  been  the  primary  cause 
of  his  misfortune,  and  determining  to  share  it 
wiih  him,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  him- 
self, and  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle. 
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Tbn?,  all  of  them  were  separately  cofi* 
fined  in  the  same  prison,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  know  any  thing  of  each  other's 
fate.  1'hus,  by  a  train  of  most  untoward  ac- 
cidents, \%bich  no  prudence  could  foresee  or 
guard  against,  failed  a  plan  so  long  meditated 
and  so  skilfully  projected. 

We  will  now  revert  again  to  Mr.  Huger, 
who  was  stripped  of  his  own  clothes,  and 
others  given  him  that  had  already  beea 
worn  bv  many  an  unfortunate  prisoner  ;  he 
was  chained  to  the  floor,  in  a  small  arched 
dungeon,  about  six  feet  by  eight,  without 
light  and  with  only  bread  and  water  for 
food  ;  and  once  in  iw  hours,  by  day  and  by 
night,  the  guard  entered,  and,  with  a  lamp, 
examined  each  brick  in  his  cell,  and  each 
link  in  bis  chain.  To  his  earnest  request 
to  know  something  of  Dr.  Bollmann,  and  to 
ler^rn  whether  Lafayette  had  escaped,  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  at  all.  To  his  more  ear- 
nest request  to  be  permitted  to  send  to  his 
mother  m  America  merely  the  words,  ''  I 
am  ali^e,"  signed  with  his  name,  he  recei- 
ved a  ru'le  refusal.  Indeed,  at  first,  every 
degree  of  brutal  severity  was  practised  to- 
wards both  of  them  ;  but,  afterwards,  this 
severity  was  relaxed.  The  two  prisoners 
were  placed  nearer  together,  where  they 
could  communicate  ;  and  their  trial  for  what, 
in  Vienna,  was  magnified  into  a  wide  and 
alarming  conspimcy,  was  begun  with  all  the 
tedious  formalities,  that  could  be  prescribed 
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by  Austrian  fear  and  caution.  How  it  would 
have  turned,  if  they  had  been  left  entirely 
unprotected,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  ; 
but  at  this  crisis  of  their  fate,  they  were  se* 
cretly  assisted  by  Count  Metrowsky,  a  no- 
bleman living  near  their  prison,  whom  nei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  seen,  and  who  was 
interested  in  them,  only  for  what,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  government,  constituted  their 
crime.  The  means  he  used  to  influence  the 
tribunal  that  judged  them,  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, since  they  were  so  far  successful, 
that  the  prisoners,  after  having  been  con- 
fined for  trial  eight  months,  were  sentenced 
only  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  as  their 
punishment,  and  then  released.  A  few 
hours  after  they  had  left  Olmutz,  an  oider 
came  from  Vienna  directing  a  new  trial, 
which  under  the  management  of  tha  minis» 
ters  would  of  course  have  ended  every  differ- 
ently from  the  one  managed  by  Count  Me- 
trowsky ;  but  the  prisoners  were  already 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  domia»» 
ions. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Huger  to  a  near  friend  and  relation, 
describes  his  situation  and  feelings  in  a  for- 
cible manner. 

*'  I  am  eqnally  ignorant  how  this  affair 
may  have  been  represented,  or  what  may 
be  thought  in  these  times,  of  an  attempt  to 
deliver  M.  de  Lafayette.  The  motives 
whicb^  however,  induced  me  to  engage  in  it 
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cannot  be  judged  by  those  who  examine  all 
similar  enterprises  according  to  their  svjccess 
or  failure.  Belie?e  me,  it  was  neither  un- 
reasonably undertaken,  nor  ra?hly  executed, 
but  failed  from  accidents  which^prudence 
could  not  foresee.  To  the  mortification  of  a- 
failure  were  added  the  miseries  of  a  prison, 
'  which,  in  Austria,  exceed  any  thing  known 

in  England.      In    a  sm>dl  room,    just   long 
enough    for   my  bed   of  straw,  with    eight 
pence  a  day  for  m^  support  ;  at  night  chain* 
/  ed    to  the    ground,    and   without  books  or 

I  Jight,  1  passed  the  first  three  months  of  my 

captivity.     After  this  time  my  situation  be- 
)  came  gradually  better,  but  I    was  not  allow- 

ed to  write  to  my  friends,  to  be  delivered 
from  my  chains,  or  permitted  the  smallest 
intercourse  with  the  world,  till  a  fortnight 
before  my  release. 

"  In  such  a  situation,  the  consciousness 
j  alone  of  having  done  nothing   dishonest  or 

dishonorable,  could  afford  that  internal  sa- 
j  tisfactioo,   and  inspire    that  stern  patience, 

I  necessary  to  support  calmly  so  sudden  and 

I  severe  a  reverse  of  fortune  ;  but  it  has  con- 

vinced me,  that  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself, 
can  in  no  situation  be  unhappy.  Daily  habit 
aho  soon  removed  the  unpleasant  sensations 
excited  by  disagreeable  and  unaccustom- 
ed objects,  and  the  mind,  which  no  power 
can  restrain,  will  always  derive  consolation 
Irom  hope,  and  rarely  want  some  subject  to 
be  actively  employed  upon.     My  friend  and 
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companion,  Dr.  Bollmann,  was  in  the  same 
bouse,  and  our  efforts  to  establish  some 
communication,  or  to  procure  a  momentary 
interview,  afforded  exercisp  for  invention  ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  effec- 
ting our  wishes,  the  smallest  success  rewar- 
ded days  of  project  and  expectation.  I 
once,  also,  found  means  to  disengage  myself 
from  my  chains,  and  felt  an  emotion  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.  The  slave, 
liberated  by  the  bounty  of  his  master,  ex- 
periences nothing  similar  to  it,  he  feels  ob- 
ligation for  a  favor  conferred  ;  but  a  person 
formerly  free,  breaking  the  chain  of  tyran- 
ny and  oppression,  has  the  double  enjoy- 
ment of  overcoming  his  enemy,  and  regnia- 
ing  his  liberty  b)f  his  own  exertions.  Mine 
was  but  ideal,  for  i  was  still  surrounded  by 
wails  and  sentinels  ;  it  was  an  event  which 
might  be  of  such  consequence  that  i  did  not 
permit  the  reality  to  interrupt  the  happineis 
it  afforded  me  :  and  i  probably  felt  more  en- 
joyment at  that  moment,  than  in  general  one 
half  of  the  world  ever  experienced  in  their 
iives,  even  those  possessing  freedom,  wealth, 
and  friends.  My  long  captivity  has  not  then 
been  wholly  miserable,  nor  without  some 
pleasure." 

Lafayette,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  thrown 
back  into  hi*;  obsrure  and  ignominious  suf^ 
ferings,  with  hardly  a  hope  that  they  conld 
be  terminated,  except  by  his  death.  During 
the  winler  of  1794-5,  he  was  reduced  to  aU 
5* 
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*and  yet  wah  dpprived  of  proper  attendance, 
of  air,  of  suitable  food,  and  of  decent  clothes. 
To  increase  his  misery,  he  was  made  to 
believe,  that  he  was  only  reserved  for  a  pub- 
lic execution,  and  that  his  chivalrous  de» 
liverers  would  perish  on  the  scaffold  before 
his  window;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  know  whether  his  fa- 
mily were  still  alive,  or  had  fallen  under  the 
revolutionary  axe,  of  which,  during  the  faw 
days  he  was  out  of  his  dungeon,  he  had 
heard  such  appalling  accounts. 

Madame  de  Lafayette,  however,  was  near- 
er to  him  than  he  could  imagine  to  be  possi- 
ble. She  had  been  released  from  prison, 
where  she  too,  had  nearly  perished  ;^  and, 
having  gained  strength  sufficient  for  the  un« 
dertaking,  and  sent  her  eldest  son  for  safely 
to  the  care  of  Get}eral  Washington,  she  set 
out,  accompanied  by  her  two  young  daugh- 
ters, for  Germany,  all  in  disguise,  and  wiih 
American  passports.  They  were  landed  at 
Altona,  and,  proceeding  immediately  to  Vi- 
enna, obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor, 
who  refused  to  liberate  Lafayette,  but  as  it 
now  seems   probable,  against  the  intentions 

*  Her  grandmother,  tlie  Duchess  de  Noailles,  hej, 
mother,  the  Dutchess  d' A3  en,  and  her  sister,  the  Coun- 
tess de  Noaiiles,  all  perished  in  one  day  on  the  scaifold. 
The  same  scaffold  was  destined  for  Madame  de  La- 
fayette ;  and  she  was  sa\'ed  only  by  the  de^th  of  Ro- 
Ijespierie. 
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of  his  ministers  gave  thera  permission  to  join 
him  in  his  prison.  They  went  instantly  to 
Olmutz  ;  but  before  they  could  enter,  they 
were  deprived  of  whatever  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  required,  if  they  should  pa^s  its 
threshold,  never  again  to  leave  it.  Madame 
de  Lafayette's  health  soon  sunk  under  the 
complicated  sufferings  and  privations  of  her 
loathsome  imprisonment,  and  she  wrote  to 
Vienna  for  permission  to  pass  a  week  in  the 
capital,  to  breathe  purer  air  and  obtain  medi- 
cal assistance.  Two  months  elapsed  before 
any  answer  was  returned  ;  and  then  she  was 
told,  that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  her 
leaving  her  husband  ;  but  that,  if  she  should 
do  so,  she  must  nevf^r  return  to  him.  ^he 
immediately  and  formally  signed  her  consent 
and  determination  **  to  share  his  captivity 
in  all  its  details  ;''  and  never  afterwards 
made  an  effort  to  leave  him.  Madame  de 
Stael  has  well  observed,  when  on  this  point 
of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  ; — 
*' antiquity  offers  nothing  more  admirable, 
than  the  conduct  of  General  Lafayette,  his 
wife,  and  bis  daughters,  in  the  prison  of 
Olmutz." 

One  more  attempt  was  made  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Lafayette,  and  it  was  made  in 
the  place  and  in  the  way,  tliat  might  have 
been  expected.  When  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria  refused  the  lit'erty  of  her  husband  to 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  he  told  her  that  **  his 
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han^s  were  tied."  In  this  remark,  the  Em* 
peror  conlfl,  of  course,  allude  to  no  law  or 
constitution  of  his  empire,  and  therefore  his 
hands  could  be  tied  only  by  engasfeanents 
with  his  allies  in  the  war  against  France. 
England  was  one  of  these  allies,  and  Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick,  in  the  house  of  Commons^ 
made  a  motion,  for  an  inquiiy  into  the  case, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  Colonel  Tarl- 
ton,  who  had  fought  against  Lafayette  in 
Virginia.  Afterwards,  on  the  I6tb  of  De- 
cember 1790,  General  Fitzpatrick  renewed 
his  attempt  more  solemnly,  and  was  support- 
ed m  itbv  Wiiberforce,  by  Sheridan,  and  by 
Fox,  in  one  of  bis  most  powertui  and  happy 
speeches,  which  caused  the  followingdebate. 
''Gf^n.  Fitzpatrick  observed,  that  the  dis- 
approt)ation  shown  by  the  Minisier  on  a  for- 
mer night,  when  it  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  House  that  the  King  of  Prussia  refused 
to  liberate  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  and  three 
other  state  prisoners,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  the  prisoners  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers, w^as  sufficient  to  exempt  the  character 
of  the  British  ration  from  the  odium  of  hav* 
ing  any  share  in  so  execrable  a  transaction. 
He  thought,  however,  that  humanity,  justice 
and  policy,  required  an  interferance  from 
this  country,  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate 
man.  I'he  General  entered  into  a  very 
able  review  of  the  whole  conduct  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Lafayette, — bis  firm  attachment  to 
the  coDStitutioa  of  1789,  which  had  bee& 
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approved  by  this  country  ;  his  loyalty,  which 
was  proved  by  the  most  si2:nal  servises  to 
the  royal  family,  and  his  refusal  to  join  the 
republican  party,  although  allured  by  every 
honor  which  could  flatter  bis  ambition.  On 
this  party  obtaining  the  ascendancy,  what 
was  his  conduct.^  He  resolved  no  longer 
to  head  the  army,  though  be  wouid  not  lead 
it  against  his  country,  but  po^ted  it  so  ad- 
Tantageounly,  that  General  Ciairf^it  was  de- 
terred from  attacking  it.  When  commission- 
ers came  to  remove  him  from  the  command 
of  the  array,  still  faithful  to  the  constitu* 
tion  and  monarchy  he  had  sworn  to  defend, 
he  consigned  them  to  the  civil  power.  He 
soon  afterwards  passed  the  frontier,  with  a 
determination  not  to  join  the  ene/nies  of  his 
country,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  bis  dun- 
geon and  his  sufferings.  Had  be.  the  Gene-' 
ral  Sriid,  deserted  his  country,  as  a  traitor, 
and  delivered  the  commissioners  to  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  he  would  have  now 
been  at  liberty,  and  his  virtues  extolled. 
Had  he  carried  away  the  military  chest,  be 
would  have  received  rewards.  On  neutral 
ground  (the  bishopric  of  Leige)  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  invited  by  the 
promises  of  officers,  who  were  in  the  ser-» 
vice  of  Austria,  who  assured  bim  of  a  safe 
passage.  With  them  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  transferred  to  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  where  he  was  oifeied  his 
liberty,  on  conuition  of  joining  the  army  of 
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the  French  princes.  This  he  refused  ;  ami 
then  the  officers  of  the  King  of  Pru-?sia 
claimed  him  as  a  prisoner  of  their  master, 
not  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Whatever  irii^ht 
be  the  law  of  nations,  the  General  said  he 
tho(jght  it  extrenoely  hard  to  confine  a  man 
in  one  nation  for  a  crime  committed  against 
another  nation  Lafayette  and  three  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  were  now  coniined  ia 
filthy  and  unwholesome  dungeons,  without 
the  liberty  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  more 
than  one  hour  in  a  day,  and  debarred  frona 
all  communication  with  each  other.  The 
General  humanely  urged  the  obiigatioa 
which  this  country  lay  under,  to  protect 
Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  according  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  29th  of  October,  which, 
promised  protection  to  all  who  should  throw 
©ff  anarchy,  and  declare  ior  monar^iiy.  If 
we  refuse  to  interfere,  what  dependance 
could  the  royalists  place  upon  our  promi- 
ses ?  He  noticed  the  gross  impolicy  showu 
in  our  conduct  towards  those  who  had  de- 
serted the  republic,  and  warned  the  House 
against  the  procagation  of  an  opinion  that 
this  country  was  not  sincere  in  the  procla- 
roati'>n  of  October  29th  ;  which  must  inevi- 
tably be  the  case,  if  we  did  not  mark  our 
disapprobation  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Lafayette  and  his  companions,  who 
were  the  defeuders  of  the  constitution  of 
1789.     A  favorable  moment  for  cegociating 
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cpon  this  subject  might  certainly  be  found  | 
as  for  instance,  when  solicitations!  were  made 
to  his  Prussian  majesty  to  accept  a  sum  of  7 
or  £800,000  from  this  country.  He  urged, 
that  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Lafayette 
in  America,  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  such  aa 
interposition,  as  we  should  have  been  happy 
to  have  saved,  by  such  a  step,  the  life  of 
Louis  the  sixteenth,  who«e  conduct  in  the 
American  war  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  as  an  obstacle.  The  General 
continued  to  urge  the  policy  and  humanity 
of  this  interference,  and  mentioned  the  in- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  make  an  application  in  favour  of  the  un- 
happy prisoner.  He  concluded,  by  moving 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  stating,  that  the 
detent'on  of  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  and  his 
three  friends  m  prison,  by  order  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  was  injurious  to  his  majesty  and 
the  cause  of  his  allies,  and  beseeching  him 
to  intercede  for  their  deliverance,  in  such  a 
way  as  he  in  his  wisdom  shall  judge  proper, 
*'  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Colonel 
Tarleton,  who  gallantly  expatiated  upon  the 
merits  of  a  General  who  had  once  been  his 
adrersary,  and,  to  prove  the  attachment  of 
Monsieur  de  Lafayette  to  monarch)  ,  read 
an  extiact  of  a  letter  from  him,  written  in 
the  camp  at  Maubeuge.  This  letter  he 
stated,  had,  on  its  arrival  in  Paris,  excited 
against  him  the  rancour  of  the  Jacobin  fac- 
tion.    It  produced  an  accusation  ngainst  him 
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pronounced  a  unanimous  acquittal  and  ap- 
probation. In  his  abscence,  Jacobin  emis- 
saries corrupted  his  army,  and  he  resolved 
to  flee  from  a  country  which  he  was  then 
prevented  from  serving. 

'*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  (Mr. 
Pit,)  denied  that  the  four  persons  mentioned 
in  the  motion  ever  were  the  real  friends  of 
liberty,  and  thought  their  detention  no  in* 
fraction  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  ques- 
tion, he  said,  was,  whether  this  country  was 
implicated  to  interfere  from  motives  of  jus« 
tice,  honor,  and  policy  ?  The  intertierence 
required  would  be  setting  ourselves  up  as 
guardians  of  the  consciences  of  foreign  stales* 
This  country  had,  he  said,  no  participation 
in  the  matter,  since  Monsieur  de  Lafayette 
had  been  taken  prisoner  before  we  were  a 
party  in  the  war.  With  respect  to  the  gen- 
tlemen being  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
this  country  on  account  of  the  proclamation 
at  Toulon,  that  declaration  was  addressed 
only  to  such  as  were  willing  to  come  as 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  genuine  cause 
of  liberty.  This  wa»  not  the  case  with 
Monsieur  de  Lafayette  and  his  friends.  He 
should,  he  said,  oppose  the  motion  as  equally 
improper  and  unnecessary. 

*'  Mr.  Fox  thought  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  more  extraordinary,  that  this 
country  should  refuse  to  interfere,  or  that 
the  court  of  Berlin  should  exercise  such 
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abominable  tyranny.  On  the  pretest  alle- 
ged for  continning  the  treatment  received 
by  Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  that  he  was  the 
prisoner  of  the  allied  powers,  not  to  inter- 
fere was  to  be  implicated  in  the  odium,  and 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  accom- 
plices in  the  diabolical  cruelty  of  the  Prus- 
sian  cabinet  Mr  Fox  stated  that  these  jjh- 
fortunate  prisoners  were  contined  in  sepa- 
rate apartments,  suffered  only  to  breafhe 
the  fresh  air  one  hour  in  a  day.  confined  in 
subterraneous  caverns,  in  which  the  only 
light  caoje  froai  a  confined  and  dreary  court, 
where  the  executions  of  malefactors  was  the 
only  spectacle.  In  this  dreary  situation, 
they  had  still  one  comfort,  that  of  thinking 
themselve.«  conlined  under  the  same  roof; 
but  this  consolation  was  put  an  end  to,  by 
the  removal  of  two  or  them  to  another  pri* 
son  ;  and  the  request  of  Monsieur  de  L.ifay- 
ette  to  the  King  of  Pruj-sia.  that  Mncsieur 
Latour  Maubourg  might  remain  in  the  same 
prison  with  him.  wa^^  denied.  As  a  proof 
thit  we  might  interfere  in  such  a  case,  Mr. 
Fox  cited  the  instance  of  an  appiicaiioa 
made  from  this  country  to  thf^  court  of 
France  in  the  case  ot  Captain  Asgill  He 
did  not,  however,  ronreive  that  any  author- 
ity vvas  requisite  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  mentioned,  tliat  Monsieur  de  Lafa^-ette 
was  neither  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
nor  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  I'he  King  of 
Prussia  had  repeatedly  declared  him  and 
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his  friendr,  prisoners  to  the  allied  powers, 
Hnd  that  he  could  not  be  released  but  by 
iheir  consent  ;  there  was  no  way  for  those 
powers  to  clear  themselves  from  such  an 
imputation,  but  by  declaring  their  dis;)vow- 
al  of  the  whole  proceeding.  National  hon- 
or and  policy  req«iired  this.  Monsieur  de 
Lafavette,  he  contended,  stood  exactly  ia 
the  same  predicament  with  those  to  whom 
pjotection  had  been  offered  by  this  country, 
Hiul  he  staid  in  f  ranee,  and  come  forward 
on  the  pro*  lanjation  at  Toulon,  could  we 
then  have  refused  him  protection  ?  JVlr. 
Fox  nu^ntioned,  that  the  treatment  experien- 
ced by  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  and  his 
fiiends,  had  prevented  many  persons  in 
France  trom  joining  the  standard  of  royalty. 
Fif^nchmen  must  suppose,  from  our  conduct, 
either  that  our  declarations  were  as  faith- 
less  as  those  ot  the  K'ng  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Prince  o^^  Saxe  Cobourg,  or  that  our  allies 
thought  differently  from  us ;  that  all  the 
supporters  of  limited  monarchy  were  to  be 
proscribed,  and  the  .idvorates  of  unlimited 
monarchy  only  protected.  He  showed  the 
unpopularity  ot  the  old  government  of 
France  ;  so  much  so,  that  after  Louis  the 
seventeenth  was  proclaimed,  the  partisans 
of  royalty  w^re  with  mui  h  aifficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lay  aside  the  na  ional  cock- 
ade, and  substitute  the  white  for  the  tri-co- 
loured  flng.  Mr  Fox  mentioned,  in  pointed 
terms,  the  abominable  treachery  by  which 
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Lafayette  had  been  captured.  Of  his  com* 
pany,  consisting  of  forty  persons,  all  but 
himself  and  three  others,  who  had  beea 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
released.  No  man  couid,  he  said,  point  out 
tb  t  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  the 
snhjects  of  one  independent  nation  could  be 
xn-ide  prisoners  of  state  by  the  sovereign  of 
another,  for  offences  committed,  or  suppo* 
sed  to  be  committed,  in  their  own  country  ; 
it  could  only  be  done  by  the  law  of  tyrants, 
which  condemns  all  principles,  human  and 
divine.  Mr.  Fox  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  and  his  fel- 
low prisoners,  and  vindicated  the  General 
from  the  charge  which  had  been  urged 
against  him,  that  of  instigating  the  flight  of 
the  royal  family,  and  afterwards  betraying 
them,  from  the  testimony  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  on  her  tiial. 

*'  Mr.  Burke  strongly  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  no  precedent  exis- 
ted of  such  an  interference,  and  that  it  was 
improper,  as  we  had  torborne  to  interfere 
in  preventing  the  numerous  massacres,  &c. 
in  France.  Of  these  calamities,  he  consi- 
dered Monsieur  de  Lafayette  as  the  origin, 
and  the  author  of  all  the  miseries  that  had 
befallen  France.  He  ridiculed  all  inter- 
ference on  this  occasion,  and  arraigned,  in 
his  usual  unqualified  terms,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  tne  unhappy  sufferers. 
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**  Mr  Grey  strongly  contencled  ia  favor 
of  the  mi)tion,  which  was  farther  sufporled 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Coiirtenay,  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
junior;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ryder,  the  So- 
licitor General,  Mr.  Corks  and  Mr  Adding- 
t<  n.  The  motion  was  lost.  Ayes  46,  noes 
lo3.  One  effect,  however,  unquestionably 
follovved  from  it  : — i  solemn  anti  vehement 
di-^  ussion,  on  Lafavette's  imprisonment,  had 
been  held  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  ;  and 
all  Kurope,  of  course,  was  informed  of  his 
sufferings,  in  the  most  solemn  and  authentic 
iva  V 

VViien  therefore.  General  Clarke  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  join^  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and 
DeiTotiate  a  peace  with  the  Ausirians,  it  was 
tmdergtood.  that  he  received  orders  from 
the  Directory  to  stipulate  for  the  deliverance 
of  thp*  prisoners  in  Olmutz,  since  it  was  im- 
possible for  France  to  consent  to  such  aa 
Oii'.rage  on  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as 
Wotjld  be  implied  by  their  further  detention. 
On  opening  the  negotiation,  an  attempt  was 
m^de  on  the  part  ot  Austria,  to  compel  La- 
fayette to  receive  his  freedom  on  conditions 
prescribed  to  him  ;  but  this  he  di"»tinctly  re- 
fused ;  and,  declared  with  a  firmness,  which 
we  can  hardly  believe  would  hnve  survived 
such  sufferings,  that  he  would  never  accept 
his  liberation  in  any  w  ly,  that  should  com* 
promise  hid  rights  and  dnties,  either  as  a 
Frenchman,    or    as   an    American    citizen^ 
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Bonaparte  often  said,  that,  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  this  protracted  negotiation  with  the 
Coalition,  the  greatest  was  the  delivery  of 
Lafnyette. 

The  document  reads  as  follows  : — 
**  The  commission,  with  the  execution 
of  which  Lieutenant  General  the  iVJIarquis 
de  Chasteler  has  heen  charged,  seems  to 
me  to  resolve  itself  into  the  consideration 
of  three  points  : — 1st.  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty requires  an  authenticated  statement 
of  our  exact  situation.  I  am  not  disposed 
at  present  to  complain  of  any  grievances. 
Several  representations,  however,  on  this 
subject,  may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  my 
wife  transmitted  or  sent  back  by  the  Au- 
strian government ;  and  if  his  Majesty,  is 
not  satisfied  by  the  perusal  of  the  instruc- 
tii>ns  sent,  in  his  name,  from  Vienna,  I  will 
cheerfully  communicate  to  M.  de  Chasteler 
all  the  information  he  can  possibly  desire. 
**  2d.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  King 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  assurance,  that 
upon  my  liberation,  I  shall  immediately  leave 
Europe  for  America.  This  has  been  often 
my  desire  and  my  intention  ;  but  as  my  con- 
sent at  this  moment,  to  his  Majesty's  request, 
would  constitute  an  acknowldgment  of  hi& 
right  to  impose  such  a  condition,  I  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
"  3d.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and 
King,  has  graciously  dene  me  the  honor  to 
signify,  that  inasmuch,  as  the  principles  1 
6* 
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profpss,  are  inromp^tible  with  the  safety  of 
the  Aii-tfi:in  government,  he  cannot  con-ent 
to  alh)vv  me  to  enter  his  territories  again, 
without  his  special  permi^^ion.  To  this,  I 
have  only  to  reply,  that  theie  already  ex- 
ist antecf  dent  oblio^ations,  of  which  I  can- 
not possibly  divert  myself,  partly  towards 
America,  hni  mostly  toivards  France  ;  and  I 
cann  t  enijaire  to  do  any  thing  which  might  in- 
terf<^re  with  the  rights  .f  my  country,  to  my 
personal  services.  W  ith  these  exceptions, 
1  <  an  assure  the  Marquis  de  Chasteler,  that 
mv  invariable  resolution  is,  not  to  set  my 
foot  upon  any  t^nitory  under  the  dominion 
of  his  iMiijesty  the  Kmg  ot  Bohemia  and 
Hungary." 

'i  be  other  prisoners  Maubourg  and  de 
Puzy  made  similar  objections  to  bin*liug 
themselves  not  to  enter  the  Emperor's  do- 
Hiinion,  in  case  their  country  required  their 
services  there.  I'  vfas  therefore  arrani:;ed, 
that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  set  free  after 
signmg  the  t'ollowmir  declaration  :  — 

'•  The  undersigned  engnge  towards  his 
Majesy  the  Emperor  and  Kmg,  not  to  en- 
ter at  any  time,  whatever,  his  hereditary 
provinces  without  tirst  obtaining  his  S[>erial 
commission  ;  it  being  always  understood, 
that  the  rights  of  the  undersigned's  couniry 
over  his  person,  are  explicitly  reserved  and 
retained," 

'  *n  these  terms  he  was,  together  with  his 
fellow  prisoners  aad  family,  at  last  released 
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on  the  25th  of  August,  1 797  :  Madame  de  La- 
fa  vette  and  her  two  daughters  having  been 
contined  twenty  two  months,  and  Lafayette 
himseiffive  years,  in  a  disgraceful  spirit  of 
vulgar  ciuelty  and  revenge,  of  which  mod- 
errs  history  can  afford,  we  trust,  very  few 
exanples. 

Madame  de  Lafayette  never  entirely  re- 
covered from  it.  Her  constitution  had  been^ 
crushed  by  her  sufferings  ;  and  though  she 
li^ed  ten  years  afterwards,  she  never  had 
the  health  with  which  she  entered  the  dun- 
geon of  Oltnutz,  She  died,  at  last,  at  La 
Grange,  in  Derember  1.07. 

During  Lafayette's  imprisonment,  our  own 
government  employed  such  means  ss  were 
in  its  power  for  his  release.  The  American 
ministers  at  the  European  Courts  were  in- 
structed to  use  thf'ir  exertions  to  this  end  ; 
and  when  Washinu;ton  found  that  no  success 
was  to  be  hoped  from  this  quarter,  he  wrote 
a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  interceding  in  behalf  of  this  early 
friend  of  American  liberty.  The  letter  is 
introduced  in  this  place,  as  reflecting  honor 
on  the  feelings  and  character  ol  Washington, 
and  as  expressmg  i-entiraents  not  more  deep- 
ly cherished  by  him,  than  by  a  whole  nation. 

"  It  will  readily  occur  to  your  majesty, 
that  occasions  may  sometimes  exist,  on  which 
offif^al  considerations  would  constrain  the 
chief  of  a  natior  to  be  *.ilent  and  passive,  ia 
yelatioQ  even  to  objects  which  affect  his  sen- 
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sibility,  and  claim  hi«:  interposition  as  a  man« 
Finding  myself  precisely  in  thi«  situation  it 
present,  I  take  the  liberty  of  «vriting  this 
private  letter  to  your  majesty,  being  per- 
suaded that  my  motives  will  also  be  my  apo- 
logy for  it. 

''  In  common  with  the  people  of  this 
country,  I  retain  a  strong  and  cordial  sense 
of  the  services  rendered  to  them  bv  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  ;  and  my  friendship 
for  him  has  been  constant  and  sincere.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  sympathize 
with  him  and  his  family  in  their  mi5fof  tunes  ; 
and  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  calamities  they 
experience,  among  which  his  present  con- 
finement is  not  the  least  distressing. 

**  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject.  Permit  me  only  to  submit  to  your 
majesty's  consideration,  whether  his  long 
imprisonment,  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
estate,  and  the  indigence  and  dispersion  of 
his  family,  and  the  painful  anxieties  incident 
to  all  these  circumstances,  do  not  form  an 
assemblage  of  sufferings,  which  recommend 
him  to  the  mediation  of  humanity  ?  Allo»v 
me,  Sir,  on  this  occasion  to  bs  its  organ,  and 
to  entreat  that  he  may  he  permitted  to  come 
to  this  country,  on  such  conditions  as  your 
majesty  may  think  it  expedient  to  prescribe. 

'*  As  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask 
what,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  would 
not  grant,  your  majesty  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe^  that  this  request  appears  to 
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me  to  correspond  with  those  great  principles 
ot  m..gnaDinriit\  ;md  wisdom,  which  form  the 
basis  of  sound  policy  and  durable  glory.'' 

France  was  still  too  little  settled  to  prom- 
ise peace  or  safety  to  Lafayette  and  bis  fami- 
ly. Thev  proceeded  tirst  to  Hamburg  ,  and 
then,  after  causing  their  rights  both  as 
French  and  American  citizens  to  be  formal- 
ly reco,2:nised,  wenf  to  the  neighboring  neu- 
tral territories  of  Holstein,  where  they  lived 
in  retirement  and  tranquillity  about  h  year. 
There  they  were  joined  by  their  eldest  son, 
who  came  to  them  from  the  family  of  Gene- 
ral Washington  ;  there,  too,  their  eldfst 
daughter  was  married  to  Latour  Manbourg, 
brother  of  the  pe'son  who  had  shared  La- 
fayette's captivity  ;  and  there  he  tirst  devo- 
ted himself  with  great  earnestness  to  those 
agricultural  pursuits,  which  have  since  con- 
stituted the  occupation  and  the  happiness  of 
his  life.  From  Holstein  he  went  at  the  for- 
mal invitation  of  the  Batavian  republic,  and 
established  himself  for  several  months  at 
Utrecht  in  Holland,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  kindness,  and 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  near- 
er  to  the  borders  of  his  own  country. 
While  be  was  thus  living  tranquil  and  hai^py, 
b'U  anxiously  watching^  the  progress  of  events 
in  France,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  November  10th,  1799,  happened, 
and  promised  for  a  time  to  settle  the  gnvf^rn- 
mentofhis  country  on  a  safer  foundationa 
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He  immediately  returned  to  Franre,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  h<\  Grange  ;  a  fine  old 
castle,  surrounded  by  a  moderate  estate 
about  forty  miles  from  Paris,  where  he  has 
lived  tjver  since. 

7  he  happy  retirement  of  Lafayette  and 
his  interestmg  family,  cannot  be  better  d«^s- 
cribed  than  is  done  by  Lady  Morgan,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

*'  The  Chateau  of  La  Grangje  Blessneau 
lies  in  the  fertile  di-trict  of  La  Brie  ;  so  re«* 
motp  from  any  hii^h  road,  so  jonelv,  so 
wood^embosomed,  that  a  spot  more  seques- 
tered, more  apparently  distant  from  the 
bu-Img  world,  and  all  il«  scenes  of  condict 
and  activity,  can  scarcely  be  imaj^med. 
Havmg  left  the  public  road  about  thirty 
miles  from  Paris,  and  -truck  into  an  almost 
impas-ible  chemin-dtrtr avers,  we  trusted  to 
the  hints  and  cjuidance  of  shepherds,  wood- 
cutters and  gardes  champetres  for  a  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  we  were  pursuing.  They  all 
knew  the  chateau  la  Grange  ;  and  by  their 
directiDns,  we  proceeded  from  one  *' deep- 
entangled  glen"  to  another  ;  jolting  over 
4tony  brooks,  floundering  through  rapid  mill- 
streams  ;  sometimes  btjried  in  forest;*  of 
fruit  trees,  and  sometimes  driving"  through 
farm  yards,  to  the  dismay  of  the  poultry, 
and  the  amusement  of  their  owners  ;  while 
our  coachman  and  a  French  servant,  who 
accompanied  us,  had  always  some  questioa 
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to  ask,  or  some  courtesy  to  offer  and  re- 
ceive. 

In  crossing  a  chemin-pavCy  as  it  was  called, 
ive  were  pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  Komaa 
road  ;  and  the  spot  was  marked  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  March,  1814,  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Austrians,  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Mormans,  in  which  the  French  arms 
were  victorious.  This  skirmish  prefaced 
the  great  engagement  of  Monlreau. 

In  the  midst  ot  this  fertile  and  luxuriant 
wilderness,  rising  above  prolific  orchards 
and  antiquated  woods,  appeared  the  five 
towers  of  La  Grange  Biessneau,  tinged  with 
the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Through 
the  boles  of  the  trees,  appeared  the  pretty 
village  of  Aubepierre,  once,  perhaps  the 
dependency  of  the  castle,  and  clustering 
near  the  protection  of  its  walls.  A  remoter 
view  of  the  village  of  D'HireSjwith  its  gleam- 
ing river  and  romantic  valley,  was  caught 
and  lost,  alternately,  in  the  serpentine  mazes 
of  the  rugged  road  ;  which,  accommodated 
to  the  groupings  ot  the  trees,  wound  amidst 
branches  laden  with  ripening  fruit,  till  its 
rudeness  suddenly  subsided  in  the  velvet 
lawn  that  immediately  surrounded  the  castle. 
The  deep  moat,  the  draw  bridge,  the  ivied 
tower,  and  arched  portals,  opening  into  the 
square  court,  had  a  feudal  and  picturesque 
character  ;  and,  combined  with  the  reserv- 
ed tints  and  fine  repose  of  evening,  associa- 
ted ivitb  that  exaltation  of  feeling  which  be- 


longed  to  the  moment  preceding  a  first  in- 
tervipw  with  those,  on  whom  (he  mind  has 
]ov\z  dwelt  with  admiration  or  interest. 

We  found  General  LniHyeMe  surrounded 
by  his  patriarchal  iamilj  ;  his  excellent  son 
and  daughter  in  law,  his  two  daughters  (the 
sharers  of  his  dunj^eon  in  Olmutz)  and  their 
husbnnds  ;  eleven  grand  chillren,  and  a 
renerabie  grand-uncle,  the  ex-;j;rand  prior 
of  Malta,  with  hair  as  white  as  snovv,  and 
his  cro?s  and  his  order  worn,  as  proudly  as 
when  he  had  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
piou*»  troops,  a2;ainst  the  ''^  paynim  foe,^^  or 
Christian  enetny.  Such  was  the  groupe 
that  received  us  in  the  saloon  of  La  Grange  ; 
such  was  the  close-knit  circle  that  made 
our  breakfast  and  our  dinner  party  ;  accom- 
panied lis  in  our  deliy[htful  rambles  through 
the  grounds  of  La  Grange,  aF»d  constanily 
presented  the  most  perfect  unity  of  famil}'' 
interests,  habits,  taste,  and  ^iiTeciions. 

We  naturally  expect  to  find  strong  traces 
of  time  in  the  form  of  those,  with  whose 
Dame  and  deeds  we  have  lo^ig  been  tvcquain- 
ted  ;  of  those  who  hrtd  obtained  the  suffra- 
ges of  the  world,  almost  before  we  had  en- 
tered it  Cut,  on  the  person  of  Lafayette, 
time  has  left  no  impression  ;  nor  a  wrinkle 
furrows  the  ample  brow,  and  his  unbent^ 
and  noble  figure,  it  still  as  upwiiLi^ht,  bold, 
and  vigorous,  as  the  mind  that  mforms  it. 
Grace,  strength,  and  dignity,  still  distinsruiih- 
cd  the   fine   person  of  this    extraordinary 


man  ;  who,  though  more  than  forty  jears 
before  the  world,  engaged  in  scenes  of 
strange  and  eventful  conflict,  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  reached  his  ciiraacteric. 
Bustling  and  active  in  his  farm,  graceful  and 
elegant  in  his  saloon,  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  la 
one  of  the  most  successful  agriculturists,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  fine  gentlemen  that 
France  has  produced,  a  warrior  and  a  legis* 
lator.  The  patriot,  hou-ever,  is  always  dis- 
cernable. 

In  the  full  possession  of  every  fncizhj  and 
talent  he  ever  possessed,  the  memory  of 
M  Lafayette  has  all  the  tenacity  of  unworn 
yoiithrul  recollection  ;  and,  besides  these. 
high  views  of  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  the 
minfl's  conception.  His  conversation  is 
brilliantly  enriched  with  anecdotes  of  nil  that 
is  celebrated,  in  character  and  event,  for  the 
last  tiOy  yeais.  Uc  still  talLs  with  unwea- 
ried d^'iglit  of  his  sliort  visit  to  England,  to 
bis  friend  Mr.  Fox,  and  du'elt  on  tiie  zvitche- 
ry  of  the  iats  Ductless  of  Devonshire,  with 
almost  boyish  enthujiiasro.  He  speaks  and 
writes  English  with  the  same  elegance  he 
does  his  native  tongue.  He  has  made  him- 
self master  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing, 
in  English  literature  and  philosophy.  I  ob- 
served that  iiis  library  contained  many  of 
our  most  eminent  authors  upon  all  sub- 
jects. His  elegant,  and  well  chosen,  collec- 
tion of  books,  occupies  the  highest  apart- 
ments in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  chateaa  5 
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and,  like  the  study  of  Montaigne,  hangs  orer 
the  farm  yard  of  the  philosophical  agricultu- 
rist. ''  it  frtquently  happens,"  said  M.  La- 
fayette, as  we  were  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  some  flocks,  which  were  moving  be- 
neath, '*  it  freqtiently  happens  that  my  Me-» 
rinos,  and  my  bay-carts,  dispute  my  attention 
with  your  Hume,  or  our  own  Voltaire." 

He  spok^^  with  great  pleasure  on  the  visit 
paid  him  at  La  Grange  some  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  General  Fitzpatrick.  He  took 
roe  out,  the  morning  alter  my  arrival,  to 
show  me  a  tower,  richly  covered  with  ivy  : 
«'  It  was  Fox,"  said  he,  *'  who  planted  that 
ivy  !  I  have  taught  my  grand-children  to 
venerate  it  " 

The  chateau  La  Grange  does  not,  how- 
ever, want  other  points  of  mt'  rest  Founded 
by  Louis  Le  Gros,  and  occupied  by  the  prin- 
ces or  Lorraiiie,  the  mark  ot  a  cannon  ball 
is  still  visible  in  one  of  its  towers,  which 
penetrated  the  masonry,  when  attacked  by 
Marejchal  Turenne.  Here,  in  the  plain, 
hut  spacious,  salon  a-manger^  the  peasantry 
ol  the  neighborhooj),  and  the  domestics  of 
the  castle,  assemble  every  Sunday  evenmg 
in  wmter,  to  dance  to  the  violin  ot  the  con- 
cierge and  were  regaled  with  cakes  and 
eau  sucree  The  General  is  usaall},  and 
his  tamily  are  always  present,  at  these  rus- 
tic bails-  The  young  people  occasioni^lly 
dance  among  the  tenantry,  and  set  the  ex- 
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amples  of  new  steps,  freshly  imported  by 
their  Paris  dancing  master. 

In  the  summer,  this  patriarchal  reunion 
takes  place  in  the  park,  where  a  space  is 
cleared  for  the  purpose  shaded  by  the  lofty 
trees  which  encircle  it.  A  thousand  times 
in  con  eajplatini^  Lafayette,  in  the  midst  of 
this  charming  family,  the  last  years  of  the 
lifj^^  of  the  Chancellor  de  rHo|Jital  recurred 
to  me,— he,  whom  the  naive  Brantome 
likens  to  C'ato  ;  and  who.  loving  liberty  as 
he  hated  faction,  retired  from  a  court  un- 
worthy of  his  virtues,  to  his  little  domain  of 
Vignay,  which  he  cultivated  himseU. 

In  accompanying  this  '^  'ast  of  the  Romcns^^ 
through  his  extensive  farms,  visitmg,  his 
sheep  folds,  his  cow -stalls,  his  dairies,  \^of 
all  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  and  orca- 
sionh^  asking  me,  whether  it  v^as  not  some- 
thing in  the  English  style,)  I  was  struck 
with  his  gracious  manner  to  the  peasantry, 
and  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  various 
rustic  I'ffices  of  his  domains.  He  almost  aU 
ways  addressed  them  with  "  mon  aini,^^ 
•*  mon  ban  ami^^^  **  mon  cher  garcon  ;'  while 
"ma  bonne  mere^^^  and  '' ma  chere  Jille^^ 
were  invited  to  display  the  delicacies  of  the 
cream-pans  and  cheese  presses,  or  to  parade 
their  turkeys  and  ducklings  for  our  obser- 
vation and  amusement  And  this  conde- 
scending kindness  seems  repaired  by  boijnd- 
ies«  affection,  and  respect  amounting  to  ve- 
eratioQ,     What  was  once  the  verger  of  the 
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chateau,  where  anciently  the  feudal  seig- 
neur regaled  himself  in  the  evening,  with 
the  ogicers  of  his  household,  and  played 
chess  with  his  chaplain,  is  now  extended, 
hehind  the  castle,  into  a  noble  park,  cut  out 
of  the  Inxurient  woods  ;  the  trees  being  so 
cleared  away,  and  disposed  of,  as  to  sprinkle 
its  green  and  velvet  lawn  with  innumerable 
clumps  of  lofty  oaks  and  fantastic  elms. 
**  This  is  rather  English,  too,"  said  General 
Lafayette  ;  **  but  it  owes  the  greater  part 
of  it  beauty  to  the  taste  of  our  celehrated 
landscape  painter,  Robert,  who  assisted  me 
in  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  disposing  of 
my  wood  scenery." 

It  was  while  walking  by  a  bright  moon- 
light, in  these  lovely  grounds,  that  I  have 
li?tened  to  their  iliuslrious  nriaster,  conver- 
sing upon  almost  every  subject  worthy  to 
engage  the  mind  of  h  great  and  good  man  ; 
sometimes  in  French  sometimes  in  English  ; 
and  always  with  eloquence,  fluency,  and 
spirit. 

Oar  mid  day  ramble  was  of  a  less  serious 
character  ;  for,  as  the  young  people  were 
let  loose  from  their  studies  to  accompany  us, 
we  issued  forth  a  party  of  twenty  strong. 
Upon  these  occasions,  the  Grand  Prior  took 
a  very  distingni^h^  d  part.  He  was  evident- 
ly a  popular  leader  upon  such  expeditions, 
and  having  given  orders  to  a  party  to  go  in 
search  of  some  peculiarly  beautiful  corn'« 
flowers,  which  were  destined  to  assist   the 
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dinner  toilette,  the  veteran  knight  marshal- 
led his  divisions,  and  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion, with  an  earnestness  and  a  gravity,  which 
evidently  showed  him  as  much  interested  in 
this  predatory  warfare  npon  blooms  and 
odours,  as  his  well  disciplined  little  troops. 
Some  error,  however,  in  their  evoluhons, 
just  as  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
struck  the  General  Lafayette  himself,  who 
commanded  a  halt,  and  suggested  the  expe* 
rience  of  his  counsel  to  the  science  of  the 
Maltese  tactics  It  was  curious  to  observe 
the  representative  of  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  knights  of  St-  John,  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  General  commandant  of  the  national  ar- 
my of  France,  manoeiivering  this  little  rifle 
corps,  and  turning  powers  that  had  once 
their  influence  over  the  f;ite  of  Europe, 
against  corn  flowers  and  May-sweets. 

i  WiS  desirous  to  know  how  Bonaparte 
seemed  affV-cted  at  the  mom^  nt  that  Ge  eral 
Lalayette,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who 
came  to  timnk  him  in  the  name  of  the  cb-Am- 
ber,  for  his  voluntary  abdication,  appeared 
before  him.  **  We  found  him,''  said  Gener- 
al Lafayette,  "upon  this  occasion,  as  npon 
map.y  others,  acting  out  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  calculation  ;  neither  affecting  the  pathe- 
tic digrsity  of  faMen  greatness,  nor  evincir-g 
the  uncontfollal'le  dejection  o^  disappointed 
ambition,  of  hopes  crushed,  ne\er  io  revive, 
and  of  splendour  qtienchrd,  n^ner  to  rekin- 
dle%  We  found  him  calm  and  serene  :  lie 
7* 


received  us  with  a  faint  but  gracious  smile  ; 
he  spoke  with  firmness  and  precision.  I 
think  the  parallel  for  this  moment  was  that 
when  he  presented  his  breast  to  the  troops 
drawn  out  against  him,  on  his  return  fr;  ni 
Elba,  exclaiming,  '-'  I  am  your  Emperor, 
strike  if  you  will."  There  have  been 
splendid  traits  in  the  life  of  this  man,  not  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  other  modes  of  con- 
duct : — his  character  is  out  of  ail  ordin  ry 
keeping,  and  to  him  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities could  never,  in  any  instance,  be 
applied." 

A  few  days  before  this  cncrnorable  inter- 
view, Lafayette  had  said  in  the  Assembly, 
in  an«werto  Lucien  Borinparte's  reproaches^ 
who  accused  the  nation  of  levity  in  its  con- 
duct towards  the  Emperor,  *'  Go,  tell  your 
brother  that  we  will  trust  him  no  longer  ; 
we  will  ourselves  iindfHakethe  salvation  of 
our  country."  And  Napoleon  had  learnt 
that,  if  his  abdication  Wds  not  sent  to  the 
cliamber  within  one  hour,  M  Lafayette  had 
resolved  to  move  for  his  expulsion.  Yet 
Bonaparte  received  this  firm  opposer  of  all 
bis  views  with  graciousness  and  serenity  ; 
and  it  was  this  resolute  and  determined  foe 
to  his  power,  who,  after  this  interview,  de- 
manded that  the  liberty  and  life  of  Napoleon 
should  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  people.  But  Napoleon,  always 
greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  chose 
to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  na- 
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tion,  and  to  seek  safety  and  protection  nmilst 
what  be  deemed  a  great  and  free  people. 
This  vohintary  trnst,  so  coiiudingly  placed, 
so  sacredly  reposed,  wa?  a  splendid  event 
in  the  history  of  England'^  greatr}G.^\^  — it  was 
a  bright  reflection  on  the  records  of  her 
virtues,  h"  illnminated  a  pa2;e  in  her  chro* 
nicies,  on  which  the  eye  of  posterity  might 
have  dwelt  with  traosport  1  It  placed  her 
pre-erninent  among  coteroporary  nai5on?«. 
Her  powerful  enemy,  n^^airsst  vvhnnn  ?he  had 
saccessfuUy  armed  and  coaie*ce(i  the  civili- 
zed worlds  chose  his  place  of  refuge,  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  in  her  bosom,  because  he 
knew  her  brave,  and  believed  her  ii5  ignaui- 
mons. 

Alone,  in  his  desolate  d-.i  eiliny;  ;  deprived 
of  every  solace  of  humanity  ;  torn  from 
those  ties,  which  alone,  throw  a  raj  of  bright- 
ness over  the  darkest  shades  of  misfortune  ; 
wanting  all  the  coff)forts,  and  many  of  (he 
necessaries  of  life  ;  the  victim  of  the  caprice 
of  petty  delegated  power  ;  harrassed  by 
every  day  oppression  ;  mortified  by  mean, 
reiterated,  hourly  privation  ;  chained  (o  a 
solitary  and  inaccesible  rock,  with  no  object 
on  which  to  fix  his  attention,  but  the  sky,  to 
whose  inclemency  he  is  exposed,  or  thst  lit- 
tle spot  of  earth,  within  whose  narrow  bounds 
he  is  destined  to  wear  away  the  dreary  hours 
of  unvaried  captivity,  in  hopeless,  cheerless, 
life  consuming:  misery.  Where  now  is  his 
faith  ia  the  magnanimity  of  England  ?   his 
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trust  in  her  generosity  ?  his  hopes  in  her 
beneficence  ? 

The  regret  we  fell  in  leaving  La  Grange, 
was  proportioned  to  the  expectations,  with 
which  we  arrived  before  its  gates,  to  the 
pleasure  we  enjoyed  under  its  roof  It  is  a 
memorable  event  in  the  life  of  ordinary  be«« 
ings,  to  be  permitted  a  prosimate  view  of  a 
great  and  good  man  !  It  ie  a  refrehhment  to 
the  feelings,  which  the  world  may  have  with- 
ered ! — it  IS  expansion  to  the  mind  which 
the  world  may  have  narrowed  J — It  chases 
from  the  memory  the  traces  of  all  the  liUle- 
ness,  the  low,  mean,  and  sordid  passions,  by 
which  the  multitudes  of  society  are  actuated  ; 
the  successes  of  plodding  mediocrity  ;  the 
triumphs  of  time  serving  obsequiousness  ; 
and  the  seldsh  views  of  power  and  ambition, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  many,  and  the  de- 
basement of  all  1  To  have  lived  under  the 
roof  of  Lafayette  ;  to  have  conversed  with 
him,  and  hstened  to  him,  was  opening  a 
splendid  page  in  the  history  of  man.  ft  was 
perused  with  edification  and  delight,  and  its 
impressions  can  only  fade  with  the  memory 
and  life." 

When,  however,  Bonaparte,  to  whom  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  had  given 
supreme  control,  began  to  frame  his  consti- 
tution and  organize  hrs  government,  Lafay- 
ette perceived,  at  once,  that  the  principles 
of  freedom  would  not  be  permanently  re- 
spected.    He  had   several   interviews   and 
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political  discussions  with  the  Consul,  and 
was  niuch  pressed  to  accept  the  pfare  of 
Senator,  with  its  accompanying  re?enues,  in 
the  new  order  of  things  ;  but  he  refused, 
deternnined  not  to  involve  himiaeif  in  chan- 
ges, which  he  already  foresaw  he  should  not 
approve.  In  1802,  Bonaparte  asked  to  be 
made  First  Consul  for  life  ;  L-^Anyette  voted 
against  it,  entered  bis  protest,  and  sent  him 
the  following  letter  :— 

•*  Gen^eral, 

When  a  man  who  is  deeply  imprnssed 
with  a  sense  of  the  q:ratitude  be  owes  you, 
and  who  i?  too  ardent  a  lover  of  ginry  to  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  yours,  connects  bis  suf- 
frage with  conditional  restrictions,  those  re- 
strictions not  only  secure  him  from  suspicion, 
but  prove  amply,  tha>  no  one  will  more  2;!  d- 
]y  than  himself,  behold  in  you,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  for  life,  of  a  free  and  ir^dependent 
Republic. 

**  The  18th  Brijmaire  saver-  France  from 
destruction;  and  I  felt  myself  reassured  and 
recalled  by  the  liberal  df^clarations  to  which 
you  have  connected  the  sanction  of  your  hon- 
our, in  your  Consular  authority,  there  was 
afterwards  discerned  that  salutary  dictatorial 
prerogative,  which,  uncer  the  auspices  of  a 
genius  like  yours,  accomplished  sut  h  glori- 
ous purposes  ;  yet  less  glorious,  let  me  add, 
than  the  restoration  of  liberty  would  prove, 

*'  It  is  not  possible^  General^  that  youj  the 
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first  amidst  that  order  of  mankind,  which 
surveys  every  age  and  every  country,  be- 
fore the  stations  of  its  members  in  the  scale 
can  be  determined,  that  you  can  desire  that 
a  revolution,  marked  by  an  unexempled  se- 
ries of  stupendous  victories,  and  unheard  of 
sufferings,  shall  give  nothing  to  the  world, 
but  a  renovated  system  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. 1  he  people  of  this  country  have 
been  acquainted  with  their  rights  too  long 
to  forget  them  forever  ;  but  perhaps  they 
may  recover  and  enjoy  them  better  now, 
than  during  the  period  of  revolutionary  ef- 
fervescence. And  yon,  bv  the  strength  of 
your  character,  and  the  influence  of  public 
confidence,  by  the  superiority  of  your  tal- 
ents, your  power  and  your  fortune,  in  re- 
establishing the  liberties  of  France,  can  al- 
lay all  agitations,  calm  all  anxieties,  and  sub- 
due all  dangers. 

"  When  I  wish,  then,  to  see  the  career  of 
your  glory  crowned  by  the  honors  of  per- 
petuaTma  istracy,  I  but  act  in  correspon- 
dence with  m>  own  private  sentiments,  and 
am  influenced  exclusively  by  patriotic  con- 
siderations. But  all  my  political  and  moral 
obligations,  the  principles  that  have  govern- 
ed every  action  of  my  life,  call  on  me  to 
pausf»,  before  I  bestow  on  you  my  sufl'rage, 
until  1  feel  assured,  that  your  authority  shall 
be  erected  on  a  basis  worthy  the  nation  and 
yourself. 
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<*  I  confidently  trust, General,  that  you  will 
recognize  here,  as  you  have  done  on  all 
other  occasions,  a  steady  continuance  of  my 
political  opinions,  combined  with  the  sincer- 
est  i^ray^rs  for  your  welfare,  and  the  deep- 
est sense  of  all  my  obligations  towards  you." 

From  this  moment  all  intercourse  between 
them  ceaised.  Bonaparte  even  went  so  far 
as  to  retuse  to  promote  Lafayette's  eldest 
son,  and  his  son-in  law  Lasteyrie,  though 
they  distinguished  themselves  repeatedly  in 
the  army  ;  and  once,  when  a  report  of  the 
services  of  the  former  in  a  bulletin  was  of- 
fered him,  he  erased  it  with  impatience,  say- 
ing, '•  These  Lafayettes  cross  my  path 
everywhere.''  Discouraged,  therefore,  in 
every  way  in  which  they  could  be  of  service 
to  their  country,  the  whole  family  was  at  last 
collected  at  La  Grange,  and  lived  there  in  the 
happiest  retirement,  so  long  as  the  despotism 
of  Bonaparte  lasted. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
made  no  change  in  Lafayette's  relations.  He 
presented  himself  once  at  court,  and  was  very 
kindly  received  ;  but  the  government  they 
established  was  so  different  from  the  repre- 
sentative government,  which  he  had  assisted 
to  form,  and  swarn  to  support  in  1789,  that 
he  did  not  again  present  himself  at  the  pa- 
lace. The  Bourbons,  by  neglecting  entirely 
to  understand  or  conciliate  the  nation,  at  the 
end  of  a  year  brought  back  Bonaparte,  who 
landed  the  first  of  March^  1816,  and  reach- 
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ed  the  capitul  on  the  20th.  His  appearance 
in  Paris  was  like  a  theatrical  ilhision,  and  his 
policy  seemed  to  be  to  play  ail  men,  of  ail 
parties,  like  the  characters  of  a  great  drama, 
around  hioi.  Imrwediaieiy  on  his  arrival 
upon  the  soil  of  France,  he  endeavored  to 
win  the  old  friend?i  of  French  freedom  ;  and 
the  same  day  that  he  made  his  irruption  into 
the  anciefit  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  he 
appointed  Carnot  his  minister  of  war,  and 
Carnot  was  weak  enough  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  title  of  Count.  In  a 
similar  way,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
countenance  and  cooperation  of  Lafayette. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Lafayette  had 
been  per8onally  known,  and  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  personal  regard,  was  employed 
hy  the  Eaipfcror  to  consult  and  conciliate 
hioi  ;  but  Lafayette  would  hold  no  com- 
rnonion  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Ha 
even  refused,  though  most  pres!sini:;ly  soli- 
cited, to  have  an  interview  with  the  £m;?e- 
ror;  and  ended,  when  still  further  urged, 
hy  positively  declarino;,  that  he  could  never 
meet  him,  unless  it  should  be  as  a  repre-« 
sefitative  freely  chosen  by  the  people. 

On  the  22d  ot'x4pril,  Napoleon  offered  to 
the  French  nation  his  Acte  Jldditionel,  or  au 
addition,  as  he  chose  to  consider  it,  to  the 
constitutions  of  1799,  1802, and  1804;  coa- 
fi^min;^  thereby  the  principles  of  his  former 
despotism,  but  establishing,  among  other 
things,  an  hereditary  chamber  of  peers,  and 
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an  elective  chamber  of  representatives. 
This  act  was  accepted,  or  pretended  to  be 
accepted,  by  the  votes  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  but  L  ilayette  entered  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  it,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  had  protested  against  the  Consulship  tor 
life.  The  very  college  of  Electors,  how- 
ever, who  received  his  protest,  unanimous- 
I\'  chose  him  tirst  to  be  their  President,  and 
afterwards  to  be  their  Representative  ;  and 
the  Emperor,  determmed  to  obtain  his  in- 
fiaence,  or  at  least  his  silence,  offered  him 
the  first  peerage  in  the  new  chamber  he 
was  forming  Lafayette  was  as  true  to  his 
principles,  as  he  had  often  been  before,  un- 
der more  difficult  circumstances  He  ac- 
cepted ti^;e  pij5ce  of  representative,  and  de- 
clined the  peeras:e. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  he  saw 
Bonaparte,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  opening 
of  the  chambers,  on  the  7lh  of  June  **  It 
is  above  twelve  years  ^ince  we  have  met. 
General,''  said  Napoleon,  with  j:;reat  kind- 
ne^s  of  manner,  when  he  saw  Lafayette  ;  but 
Latayette  received  the  Emperor  with  mark- 
ed difetrust  ;  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed, 
as  he  then  happily  said  they  should  be,  *' to 
make  the  chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, a  representation  of  the  French  people, 
and  not  a  Napoleon  club,"  Of  three  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  on 
thi'  first  balhn,  Latayette  nnd  Lanjuinais  had 
the  highest  number  of  votes  5  but  finding 
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thai  the  Emperor  had  declared  he  would  not 
accept  Lanjiiinais,  if  he  should  be  chosen^ 
Lafayette  used  great  exertions  and  obtained 
a  majontv  for  him  ;  to  which  circumstances 
compelled  Napoleon  to  submit.  From  this 
moment,  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  happened  in  twelve  days,  Lafayette 
did  not  make  himself  pron^inent  in  the  cham- 
ber. He  voted  for  all  judicious  supplies,  on 
the  ground  that  France  was  invaded,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  ai!  Frenchmen  to  de- 
fend their  country  ;  but  he  in  no  way  impli- 
cated himself  in  Bonaparte's  projects  or  for- 
tunes, with  which  it  was  impossible  that  tie 
could  have  any  thifig  in  common. 

At  last,  on  the  2Hi  of  June,  Boiaparte 
arrived  tVom  Waterloo,  a  defeated  and  des- 
perate man.  He  was  already  determined 
to  dissolve  the  representative  body,  and,  as- 
suming the  whole  dictatorship  of  the  country, 
play,  at  least,  one  deep  and  bloody  game  lor 
power  and  success.  Some  of  his  council, 
and,  among  the  rest,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean 
d'  Angely,  who  were  oprosed  to  this  violent 
measure,  informed  Lafayette,  that  it  would 
be  taken  instantly,  and  that  in  two  hours  the 
chamber  of  representatives  would  cease  to 
exist  There  was,  of  course,  not  a  moment 
left  for  consultaUon  or  advice  ;  the  Emperor, 
or  the  chamber  must  fall  that  morning.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  session  was  opened, 
Lafayette,  with  the  same  clear  courage  and 
in   the   same   spirit  of  self-devotion,    with 
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which  he  had  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Assembly  Id  1792,  immediately  ascended  the 
Tribune  for  the  first  time  for  twen(j  years, 
and  said  these  few  words,  which  assuredly 
would  hrtve  been  his  death  warrant,  if  he 
had  not  been  supported  in  them  by  the  as- 
sembly he  addressed  ;  *'  When,  aiter  tn  in- 
terval of  m^ny  years,  I  raise  a  voice  which 
the  friends  of  free  institutions  will  still  re- 
cognise, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  s{)eak 
to  you  only  of  the  dangers  oi  the  country, 
which  you  alone  have  now  the  power  to 
save*  Sinister  intimations  have  been  heard  ; 
they  are  unfortunately  confirmed.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  moment  for  us  to  gather 
round  the  ancient  tricolored  standard  ;  the 
standard  of  '89  ;  the  standard  of  freedom,  of 
equal  rights,  and  of  public  order.  Permit 
then  gentlemen,  a  veteran  in  this  sacred 
cause,  one  who  has  always  been  a  stranger 
to  the  spirit  of  taction,  to  ofi'er  you  a  few 
^  preparatory  resolutions,  whose  absolute  ne- 
cessity, \  tru?t,  you  will  feel,  as  I  do." 
These  resolutions  declared  the  chamber  to 
be  in  permanent  sesi*ion,  and  all  attempts  to 
dissolve  it,  high  treason  ;  and  they  also  called 
for  the  four  principal  ministers  to  come  to 
the  chamber,  and  explain  the  state  of  afi'nrs, 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  been  much  agita- 
ted, when  word  was  broujj;ht  him  simply  that 
Lafayette  was  in  the  tribune  ;  and  bis  fears 
were  certainlv  not  ill  founded,  for  these  re- 
solutions, which  were  at  once  adopted,  both 
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by  the  representatives  and  the  peers,  swb«* 
stantiaily  dive?ted  hin>  o^  his  power,  and  left 
him  roerPiV  -t  factious  and  dangerotis  indivi- 
dual in  the  midst  of  a  distracted  state. 

He  hesitated  durrng  the  whole  day,  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue  ;  but,  at  last, 
hoping  that  the  eloquence  of  Lwcien,  whirli 
had  saved  him  on  f[je  18th  Brunr>aire,  nfiJafht 
be  fouoH  na  [ess  effpctual  now  he  s^ent  him 
with  the  three  other  minister;?  to  the  eham« 
ber,  just  at  the  begionmo;  of  the  evening  ; 
having  tirst  obt  dned  a  vo^e,  that  all  should 
pa*s  in  secret  session.  It  was  certainly  a 
most  perilous  crisis.  Reports  were  abroad 
that  the  populace  of  the  Fauxhourgs  had 
be«^"n  excited,  and  were  armm^  theniselves. 
It  w^s  believed,  too  with  no  Httie  probabili- 
ty- that  Bona?  i^rte  would  march  Rgairist  the 
chamber,  as  he  had  formerly  marched  agaiost 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  di?[rerse 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bavoiet  Al  all 
evnnt-,  it  w^s  a  contest  ioT  existence,  and 
no  man  could  feel  his  life  safe.  Al  this  mo- 
DTieot,  Lucien  rose,  and  in  the  roubtfiil  and 
gloomy  liaht,  which  two  vast  torches  shed 
through  the  hall  and  over-4he  pale  and  anxi- 
ous feature^  of  tl^e  members,  made  a  partial 
exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
projects  and  hopes  he  still  entertained.  A 
deep  and  painful  silence  followed.  At  length 
Mr.  Jay,  well  known  above  twenty  years 
ago  in  Boston,  under  the  assumed  name  o€ 
Keaaud,  as  a  leacber  oi  the  French  Lao;- 
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guage,  and  an  able  writer  in  ^ne  of  the  pub- 
lic newspapers  of  that  city,  a^^cended  the 
Tribune,  and,  in  a  long  and  vehement  speech 
of  great  eloquence,  exposed  the  danger^:  of 
the  country,  and  ended  h)  proposing;  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  F^rnperor,  demanding  his 
abdication.  Lucien  immpdiatelj  followed. 
He  never  showed  more  power,  or  a  more 
impassioned  eloquence.  His  purpose  was 
to  prove,  that  France  was  still  devoted  to 
the  Emijeror,  and  thai  its  resources  were 
still  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  allies.  ''  It 
is  not  Napoleon,"  he  cried,  '*  that  is  attack- 
ed, it  is  the  French  people  And  a  propo- 
sition IS  now  made  toth?s  people,  to  abandon 
their  Emperor  ;  to  expose  the  French  na- 
tion, before  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  to  a 
severe  judgment  on  its  ievitv  and  inconstan- 
cy. No,  sir,  the  honor  of  this  nation  shall 
never  he  so  comprt)Enifed  1"  On  hearing 
these  words,  Lafayette  rose.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  tribune  ;  but  spoke,  contrary  to 
rule  and  custom,  from  his  place.  His  man* 
ner  was  perfectly  calm,  but  marked  with 
the  very  spirit  of  rebnke  ;  and  he  adores- 
sed  himself  not  to  the  Presidf  nt,  but  direct- 
ly to  Lucien.  **  The  assertion,  which  has 
jusf  been  uttered,  is  -i  calumny.  Who  shall 
dare  to  accuse  the  Frenrh  nation  of  incon- 
stancy to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ?  That 
nation  has  followed  his  bloody  footsteps 
throusch  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  thronj^h  the 
Wastes  of  Russia ;  over  tiity  tields  ol  battle  ; 
6* 
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in  disaster  as  faithfully  as  in  victory  ;  and  it 
is  tor  having  thns  devotedly  followed  hinij 
that  we  now  ojourn  the  blood  of  three  miU 
lions  of  Frenchmen  "  These  tew  words 
made  an  impression  on  th^  Assembly,  which 
conld  not  be  mistaken  or  resisted  ;  and  as 
Lnfayette  ended,  Lucien  himself  bowed  re- 
spectfully to  him,  and,  without  resuming  his 
spe-ch,  ^at  down. 

It  was  determined  to  appoint  a  deputa- 
tion of  five  meuibers  from  each  chamber  to 
meet  the  gjrand  council  of  the  ministers,  and 
deliberate  in  committee,  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken.  This  body  sat  during  the  night, 
under  the  presidency  of  Cambaceres,  Arcb 
Ch  ncelior  of  the  empire.  The  first  thing 
that  was  done  io  this  committe*^  was  to  de- 
vise and  arrange  every  possible  means  of 
rt-sifiting  the  invasion  oi  the  allies  and  the 
Bourbons ;  and  LatayeUe  was  foremost  in  giv- 
ing the  Government,  tor  this  purpose,  every 
thing  that  could  be  asked  But  it  wa*»  appa- 
rent, from  the  representations  of  the  mini- 
ster? themselves,  that  they  could  carry  oa 
the  war  no  longer.  Lafayette  then  moved 
that  a  deput^jion  should  be  sent  to  Napoleon, 
demanding  his  abdication  The  arch  Chan- 
cellor refiised  to  put  the  motion^  but  it  was 
as  much  decided  as  if  it  had  bo*^a  formally 
carried.  The  next  morning,  June  2td.  (he 
Efnjseror  sentin  his  abdication,  a?i*^  Lafayette 
was   on   the  comioiltee   that   vvent  to   the 


Thuilleries  to  thank  him  for  it,  on  behalf 
of  the  nation. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  a  majority  of 
both  chambers  from  the  moment  of  their 
convocation,  to  form  a  free  conglitution  for 
the  country,  and  to  call  the  whole  people  to 
arms  to  resist  the  invasion.  In  both  of  these 
great  purposes,  'hey  had  been  constantly  op- 
posed by  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  few  hurried 
and  anxious  days  that  preceded  ihe  battle 
of  Waterloo  there  had  been  time  to  do  very 
little.  There  was  now  nothing  but  confusion. 
A  project  H'as  arranged  to  pl-^ce  Lafa>/ette 
at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  becau'^e  it  was  known 
that  he  could  carry  with  him  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  especially  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  whom  he  would  immediately 
have  called  out  en  masse.  But  a  scene  of 
most  unworthy  intrigues  was  immediately 
begun.  A  crude,  provisional  government 
was  established,  with  the  infamous  Fouch^, 
as  its  President,  which  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  and  whose  principal  measute  was  the 
sending  oi  a  deputation  to  the  allied  powers, 
of  which  Lafayette  was  the  head,  to  endea- 
vour to  stop  the  invasion  of  France.  This 
of  course  failed,  as  had  been  foreseen  ,  Paris 
surrendered  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  representative  government, 
which  Bonaparte  had  created  fftr  his  own 
purposes,  but  which  Lafayette  hiid  turned 
against  him,  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved. 
Its  doors  were  fouod  guarded  on  the  morn« 
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ingoftheSth,  but  by  what  authorily  has 
never  been  known  ;  and  the  naembers  met 
at  Lafayette's  house,  entered  their  lormal 
protest,  and  went  qnietly  to  their  own  honaes 
Lafayette  returned  immediately  to  La 
Grange,  from  which,  in  fact,  he  had  been  only 
a  month  ab5en^  and  resumed  at  once  his  agri- 
cultural employments.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  a  family  of  twenty  children  and  grand 
children,  who  all  look  up  to  him  as  their 
patriarchal  chief,  he  lives  in  a  simple  and 
sincere  happiness  rarely  granted  to  those, 
who  have  borne  such  a  leading  part  in  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  a  ^reat  period  of 
political  revolution.  Since  1817  he  has  bee» 
twice  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
and  in  all  his  votes  ha?  shown  himself  con* 
stant  to  his  ancient  principles.  When  the 
ministry  proposed  to  establish  a  censorship 
of  the  press,  he  resisted  them  in  an  able 
speech  ;  but  Lafayette  was  never  a  factious 
man,  and  therefore  he  bass  never  made  any 
further  opposition  to  the  present  order  of 
things  in  France,  than  his  conscience  and  his 
official  place  required.  That  he  does  not 
approve  the  present  constitution  of  the  mon-- 
archy ,  or  the  political  principles  and  manai^e- 
inent  of  the  existing  government,  his  votes 
as  a  deputy,  and  his  whole  life,  plainly  show  ; 
and  that  his  steady  and  temperate  opposition 
is  matter  of  serious  ansiety  to  the  family 
DOW  on  the  throne  is  apparent,  from  their 
conduct   towards   him   during  the  last  niae 
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years,  and  their  management  of  the  public 
press  since  he  has  been  in  this  connlry. 
If  he  chose  to  oiake  himself  a  Tribune  of 
the  people,  he  might  at  any  momect  become 
formidable  ;  but  he  trusts  rather  to  the  pro- 
gress of  general  inteiligeos  e  and  political 
wisdom  throughout  th^  nation,  which  he 
feels  sure  will,  at  last,  bring  his  country  to 
the  practically  free  government,  he  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  pur- 
chase for  it.  To  this  great  result  he  looks 
forward,  as  Madame  de  Stael  has  well  said 
of  him,  with  the  entire  confidence  a  pious 
man  enjoys  in  a  future  li(e  ;  but,  when  he 
feels  anxious  and  impatient  to  hasten  onward 
to  it,  he  finds  a  wif^dom  tempered  by  long 
experience  stirrmg  within  him,  which  warns 
him,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Milton,  that 
**  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  an  1  wait." 
This  was  thedistinguished  per?onage,  who, 
aft«-r  an  absence  of  eight  and  thirtv  years, 
came  to  visit  the  nation,  for  whose  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  he  hazarded  whatever  is 
most  valued  in  human  estimation,  almost  half 
a  century  ago.  He  came,  too,  at  the  ex[)ress 
invitation  of  the  entire  people  ;  he  was  lite- 
rally the  **  Guest  of  the  Nation  ;  '  but  the 
guest,  it  should  be  remembered,  of  another 
generation,  than  the  one  he  oriiiinally  came 
to  serve  We  rejoiced  at  it.  VV^e  rejoiced, 
in  common  with  the  thousands  who  throng- 
ed his  steps  wherever  he  pas'^t^d,  tiiai  we 
were  permitted  to  offer  this  tribute  of  a  grati- 
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tnile  and  veneration,  vvlilch  crinnot  l>e  mh- 
in(er{)ret<*(l,  to  one,  who  sudVred  wiih  our 
fathers  for  our  sake  ;  hut  we  rejoiced  yet 
more  for  the  moral  edect  it  cannot  fail  to 
prodnce  on  u-^.,  hoth  as  indivi(hi;dH  and  as  a 
j)i'0|>le.  For  it  was  no  crMnrnon  specta'  le, 
whi^h  was  [)h)rru  hefor<^  earh  of  us  lor  our 
instrnction-  We  were  pernutt* d  to  see  oj^e, 
who,  hy  the  mer^  force  ofprincjoh^,  hy  [)!aln 
nnd  I  evolved  inteir;rity,  fiad  passed  wilfi  j)er- 
fect  cojisi^teiicy,  throo<j;h  more  remarlvahle 
extremes  of  lorlun**,  than  any  man  now  ahve, 
or,  poihaps,  any  man  on  rcf:ord  We  were 
j)ermitied  to  see  one  who  had  home  a  leadinj*; 
and  roritrolhnii;  part  in  two  heminphe res,  and 
in  the  two  most  impoitaiil  revidnlinns  (he 
worhi  had  yet  seen,  arn]  had  come  k>ith  from 
both  o(  them  uiihont  the  tonc.h  oT  dishonor. 
We  were  permitted  to  see  that  man,  who 
first  put  in  jeopardy  his  rank  ana  foitnne  at 
hame»  in  order  to  serve  as  avohiuieftrin  the 
cause  olFree  Institutions  in  America,  and 
afterwards  hazarded  his  life  a^  the  har  of  « fie 
Kationa!  Assemtdy.  to  arrest  the  same  cause, 
wiien  it  was  tendinis  to  excess  and  violcmce. 
We  wcrre  jiermitted  to  see  the  man,  who, 
afte?  three  yeais  of  unbroken  pohtical  tri- 
um[)h.  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  million  of  bis 
countrymen,  compreliendincj  whatever  was 
great,  wise,  and  powerful  in  the  nation,  with 
the  un/lammc  of  the  monarchy  at  his  feet, 
and  the  confidence  of  all  France  following 
his  word.",  as  he  swore  en  their  behalf  to  a 
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fref;  constitution  ;  and  yet  remained  undaz- 
zlf'd  and  unreduced  ^*y  his  va«t,  hir^  irresis- 
tible po|Mjlarity.  Vv  e  were  permitted  to 
see  the  nian,  who,  for  the  sake  i/f  the  same 
pririciplps  \o  which  he  had  thus  sworn,  and 
in  less  ttian  three  years  afterwards,  was  con- 
tlemned  (o  sn':h  obscure  suffer in^:^!,  that  his 
very  existence  became  donbtlsjl  to  the  world, 
and  the  place  of  his  confiriement  was  efi'fiC- 
tually  I'iddenfrorn  the  inquiries  of  hi-  friends, 
who  sent  emissaries  over  half  fc^urope  to 
discover  it  ;  and  yet  remained  unshaken  .aid 
undismayed,  con**antly  refusinj^  all  appear- 
ance of  con[)promise  with  his  persecutors  and 
oppressors.  We  were,  in  short,  permitted 
to  see  a  man,  who  has  professed,  anaidst 
glory  and  suffering,  in  triumph  and  in  dis- 
grace, the  same  principles  of  political  free- 
dom oil  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  who  has 
m  tintuned  the  s-nme  tfuie,  *he  same  air,  the 
same  open  contidencp,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Bastille,  in  the  Chamf)  de  Mars,  under 
th<3  i^tspotism  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  dun- 
geons of  (Hrnutz. 

We  rejoice,  too,  no  iess  in  the  effect 
which  this  visit  of  General  L.tfayelte  has 
produced  upon  us  an  a  nation  It  is  doing 
much  to  unite  us.  It  brou^iit  those  togeth- 
er, who  liad  been  separated  by  long  lives  of 
political  animosity.  It  helped  to  break 
down  the  great  boundaries  and  landmarks 
of  party.  It  mndp  a  holiday  of  kir.d  and 
generous  feelings  m  the  hearts,  of  the  multi- 
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tudes  that  thronged  his  way,  as  be  moved  ia 
triuatphal  procession  from  city  to  city.  It 
turned  thi^«  whole  people  from  the  bustle 
and  divisior  s  5.>f  our  wearisome  elections, 
the  contests  of  the  senate  house,  and  the 
tronbies  and  bitterness  of  onr  manifold  poli- 
tical dissensions  ;  and  instead  of  all  this,  car- 
ried us  back  to  that  great  period  in  our  his- 
tory, about  which  opinions  have  long  been 
tranqtiil  and  settled.  It  offered  to  us,  as 
it  were,  with  the  very  costume  and  air  ap- 
propriate to  the  times,  one  of  the  great  ac- 
tors, from  this  ibost  solemn  passage  in  our 
national  destinies  ;  and  thus  enabled  us  to 
transmit  yet  one  generation  further  onward, 
a  sensible  impression  of  the  times  of  our 
fathers  ;  since  vve  were  not  only  permitted 
to  witness  ourselves  one  of  their  foremost 
leaders  and  champions,  but  could  show  him 
to  our  chil  hen.  and  thus  leave  in  their 
yonog  Isearts  an  impression,  which  will  grow 
old  there  with  their  deepest  and  purest  feel- 
ings. It  broua:ht,  in  fact,  our  revolution 
nearer  to  us,  uilh  all  the  highminded  patri- 
oti?:m  and  selfdenj'ing  virtues  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and  therefore  naturally  turned  our 
thoughts  more  towards  our  posterity,  and 
made  us  more  anxious  to  do  for  them  what 
we  are  so  sensibly  reminded  was  done  with 
such  perilous  sacrifices  for  us. 

We  may  be  allowed,  too,  to  add,  that  we 
rejoiced  \a  General  Lafayette's  visit  on  his 
o-wn  account.     He  enjoyed  a  singular  distinc- 
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tion  ;  for  it  is  a  strange  thing  in  the  provi'* 
dence  of  God.  one  that  ne?er  happened  be« 
fore,  and  will,  probably,  never  happen  ngain, 
that  an  individual  from  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  world,  having  as.*»isted  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  nation  should  be  permitted 
thus  to  visit  the  posterity  of  those  he  served, 
and  witness  on  a  scale  §o  vast,  the  work  of 
his  own  sacrifices  ;  the  result  of  grand  prin- 
ciples in  government  for  which  he  contend* 
ed  before  their  practical  effect  had  been  tri- 
ed ;  the  growth  and  maturity  of  institutions, 
which  he  assisted  to  establish,  when  their 
operation  could  be  calculated  only  by  the 
widest  and  most  clearsighted  circumspec* 
tion.  We  rejoice  in  it,  for  it  is,  we  doubt 
not,  the  most  gratifying  and  appropriate  re- 
ward, that  could  be  off^  red  to  a  spirit  like 
his.  In  tbe  beautiful  phrase  which  Tacitus 
has  applied  to  Germanicus,  fruitur  f-yma; 
for  he  must  be  aware,  that  the  ocean  which', 
rolls  between  us  and  Europe,  operates  like 
the  grave  on  all  feelings  of  passion  and  p^rty, 
and  that  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, which  rose  to  greet  him,  from  ^very 
city,  every  village,  and  every  heart  o(  this 
wide  land,  was  as  pure  and  sincere  as  the 
voice  ©f  posterity. 


PART  11. 

LafaYette's  arrival  in  the  united  states  in  1824. 

Lafayette  arrived  in  this  country,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  and  M.  L.  Va^seur,  in  the 
packet  ship  Cadmus,  Capt.  Alien,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1824,  and  landed  in  the  har- 
bour of  New  York. 

Previous  to  Lafayette's  leaving  France^ 
in  January,  of  the  same  year,  Congress  pas- 
sed a  resolution,  authorising  the  President 
of  the  United  states  *'  To  offer  him  a  public 
ship,  for  his  accommodation  ;  and  to  assure 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  great 
republic,  that  they  cherished  for  him  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  attachment." 

The  Legislatureof  Massachusetts, in  June, 
18!24,  passed  a  resolution,  requesting  the  Go- 
vernor, to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
secure  to  this  distinguished  friend  of  our 
country,  an  honorable  reception,  on  the  part 
of  that  state  ;  and  authorising  him  to  draw 
from  the  treasury  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenJ^es.  The  society  of  Cincinnati, 
of  which  Lafayette  is  a  oiember,  voted  as 
follows,  on  the  same  subject : 

'^  It  being  reported,  that  General  La- 
fayette, an  original  member  of  the  society  of 
Cincinnati,  intends  visiting  the  United  States^ 
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in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  voted, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  consider 
what  measures  it  will  be  proper  for  this  So° 
ciety  to  adopt,  on  the  arrival  of  our  distin- 
guished brother ;  whose  meritorious  and 
disinterested  services  to  our  country,  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  ;  and  whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
man." 

Letters  were  also  written  by  the  Mayors 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the 
corporation  of  each  city,  expressive  of  the 
sensation  which  a  knowledge  of  his  intended 
visit  had  excited,  and  requesting  the  honor 
of  receiving   him  at  their  respective  cities. 

Lafayette,  however,  declined  accepting 
the  invitation  of  Government,  to  take  his 
passasje  in  a  public  ship  ;  and  wrote  the  May- 
or of  Boston,  on  the  subject,  as  follows  t— 
**  But  while  I  profoundly  feel  the  honor  in- 
tended by  the  oiler  of  a  national  ship,  I  hope 
I  shall  incur  no  blame,  by  the  determination 
I  have  taken,  to  embark,  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  on  board  a  private  vessel.*' 

It  being  uncertain  in  what  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  vessel  which  conve;yed 
him  would  first  arrive,  several  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  made  preparations  to  receive 
him  in  a  manner  which  so  great  and  joyful 
an  occasion  required. 

As  the  time  approached*  on  which  it  was 
supposed  Lafayette  would  arrive,  the  whole 
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-}  aation  was  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  inquiring 
expectation.  In  those  cities,  particularly, 
where  he  might  be  expected  to  land,  >ind 
each  of  which  anxiously  desired  the  honor 
of  first  entertaining  him,  the  suspense  pro- 
duced strong  emotions.  At  length  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  spread  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  throughout  the  country,  *'  Lafayette 
has  arrived." 

The  dr^y  on  which  the  ship  entered  the 
harbor,  being  Sunday,  the  three  gentlemen 
were  received  on  board  a  steam  boat,  and 
conducted  to  the  hotise  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tompkins,  on  8taten  island  The  next 
day,  General  Lafayette  was  received  at  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  a  degree  of  splen^* 
dor  and  enthusiasm  unknown  in  the  country 
on  «ny  former  occasion.  At  an  early  hour, 
the  whole  city  was  in  motion ;  almost  every 
tnin,  woman,  and  child  was  preparing  to 
witneJiS  the  landing  of  their  much  respected 
guest.  The  shops  and  stores  were  closed, 
and  all  business  was  suspended  for  the  day. 
The  ringing  of  bells,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and 
thf  display  of  the  nation^il  flag,  at  all  public 
places  and  on  board  the  shipping,  proclaim- 
e<l  that  it  was  a  day  of  joy.  in  which  ail  were 
anxious  to  partake  Before  12  o'clock,  the 
battery,  the  adjoining   wharves,  and   every 

-  place  commandrng  a  view  of  the  passage 
from  Staten  Island  were  crowded  to  excess. 
It  was  supposed  there  were  nearly  50,000 
persons    upon   the    battery,   including  the 
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troops.  This  elpgant  prompnnde,  since  its 
eolargf^raenl,  i?  said  to  be  capable  of  boiding 
upwards  of  a  100,000  people,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  front  was  occupied  by  the 
brii^ade  of  artillery  and  other  troOps,  The 
castle  garden,  almost  contiguous  to  the  bat- 
tery, and  its  gallery,  were  also  crowded  by 
the  citizens. 

Between  10  and  11  o'clock,  a  large  steam 
ship,  manned  with  about  200  United  States 
seamen,    and    decorated    with    the    flags   of 
every  nation,  sailed  for  Staten  Island.     She 
was  followed  by  six  large  steam  boats,  all 
crowded    with    passengers,   decorated   with 
fl^gs,  and  enlivened  by  bands  of  music,      in 
one  of  these,  which  exhibited  only  flags  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  proceeded  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments of  the  city,  ^he  officers  of  the  United 
St.Ues  army  and  navy,  the  general  officers  of 
the  miiiti:^,  tho  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati   c:c.     On  board  this  steam  boat, 
Oeneral  Lafayette  embarked  at  Staten  Island, 
for   the   city,  at   about   one   o'clock.      This 
wa^  announced  by  a  salute  from  the  largest 
€team  ship,  manned    by  the  natJGnal  troops, 
and   from  fort    Laf;iyette.     The   procession 
then  moved    for  the  city,  and    [)re=^ented   to 
Its  inhabitants  a  mo?^t    beintiful  and  magnifl- 
cent  scene=      About  two  o'clock  the  General 
landed  at  the  battery,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed   by    a    salij?^^    from  the   troops,  and   the 
hearty  and  reiterateii  ^  heers  of  the  immense 
5* 
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throng  which  had  assembled  to  welcome  hitn 
to  our  shores. 

it  IS  impossible  fully  to  describe  the  en- 
tbussHsm  of  joy  which  pervaded  and  was 
expressed  by  the  whole  muUitude.  Here 
the  General  had  a  fair  specimen  of  the  af- 
fection and  respect,  which  is  felt  fnr  him  by 
every  individual  of  this  extended  country. 
He  seemed  much  moved  by  these  expres- 
sions of  attaohmeuf^  and  bowed  continurjlly 
to  the  people  who  pressed  about  him.  Af- 
ter  resting  a  few  momenis  at  the  castle  gar- 
den, he  proceeded  in  an  elegant  barouche 
drawn  by  four  liorses.  escorted  by  the  r-ra- 
goons  and  trof'ps,  through  Broadway  to  the 
City  liall.  The  ivimlovv*,  balconies^  and 
even  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  filled  with 
ladies,  all  welcoming  the  General  as  he  pas» 
s^d,  by  their  smiles  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  the  procession  ar- 
rived at  the  City  HhH,  wher*^  General  La* 
fayette  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Cm- 
mon  Council,  and  formally  welcomed  and 
congratulated  on  bis  s^ato  a;  rival  in  the  coun- 
try. After  receiiing  the  marching  salute  of 
the  troops  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  he  dined 
with  the  mea.bers  of  tlie  corp  irasion.  In 
the  evening,  the  front  of  the  City  Hotels 
ar^d  many  other  adjoining  buildings,  v\ere 
h  nd^cmely  ili  sminated.  The  theatres  ^nd 
puWic    gardens    displayed     transpareucie?^ 
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fire -works  and  rockpts  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. '  'he  committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
waited  on  General  Lafayette,  at  Staten  is- 
land, and  were  received  by  hint)  vvith  pecu- 
liar oaarks  of  affection  and  friendship  The 
committee  consisted  of  several  field  oClcers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  same  of  whom 
were  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  May- 
or of  N(  vv  York,  to  General  Lafayeltej 
when  he  ^rriv^d  at  the  city  Hall 

"  In  the  name  of  the  municipal  authority 
of  the  city,  1  bid  you  a  sincere  welcome  to 
the  shores  of  a  country  of  whose  freedom 
and  happiness  you  will  ever  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  beloved  foun- 
ders. Your  Gontenr«poraries  in  arras,  of 
whom  iideed  but  few  remain,  have  noi  for- 
gof,  and  their  posterity  will  never  forget  the 
young  and  gallant  Frenchman,  who  consecra-* 
ieA  his  youth,  his  talents  his  fortune  and 
his  exertions  to  their  cause  ;  who  exposed 
his  life,  who  shed  his  blood,  that  they  might 
be  U'e9.  and  happy.  They  will  recollect 
wilh  profound  emotions,  so  long  so  they  re- 
main worthy  of  the  liberties  they  enjoy,  aud 
of  the  exertions  you  made  to  obtain  them, 
that  you  came  to  them  in  the  dai  kest  period 
of  their  struo:g!e  ;  that  you  Imked  your  for- 
tune with  theirs,  when  it  seemed  almost 
hopeless  ;  that  you  shared  in  the  dangers, 
privations  and  sufferins:?-  of  tliat  hitter  strng- 
gle  ;  nor  quitted  them  for  a  moment  till  it 
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was  consummafpd  on  the  glorious  field  of 
Yorktowji,  Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
thai  great  event,  and  in  that  time  your  name 
has  become  as  dear  to  the  friends,  as  it  is 
inf^pparably  connected  with  the  cause  of 
freedom,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world. 

The  pe  pie  ot  the  United  States  look  up 
to  you  as  to  one  of  their  most  honored  pa- 
rents, the  country  cherishes  you  as  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  her  sons.  I  hoy)e  and  trust, 
Sir,  that  not  only  the  present,  but  the  f"u- 
ture  conduct  of  my  f^ountrymen,  ta  fhe  latest 
period  of  time,  will,  among  other  slanders^ 
refute  the  unjust  imputation,  that  republics 
are  always  ungrateful   to  their  benefactors. 

Jn  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  New 
York  and  speaking  the  war;i)  nnd  universal 
sentiments  of  the  whole  people  o^  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  repeat  your  welcome  to  our 
common  rountry." 

To  this  address,  General  Lafayette  made 
the  folh  wing  reply. 
«  .Sin, 

"  While  I  am  so  affer tionately  received  by 
the  citizens  ol  New  York  and  their  worthy 
representatives,  I  teel  myself  overwhelmed 
with  inexpre-sible  emotions.  The  si^ht  of 
the  American  shore  after  so  long  an  absence  ; 
the  recollection  of  the  many  re.*ppc(ed 
friends  and  dear  companions,  no  more  to  be 
found  on  this  land  ;  the  pleasure  to  rerog- 
niZt  those  whn  siirvive  ;  the  immense  con- 
course of  a  free  republican  population  who 
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so  kindly  welcome  me  ;  the  admirable  ap* 
pearance  of  the  troops  ;  the  presence  of  a 
corps  of  the  national  navy  ;  have  excited 
sentiments,  to  which  no  language  is  adequate. 
You  have  been  pleased,  Sir,  to  allude  to  the 
happiest  times,  the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of 
roy  public  life.  It  is  the  pride  of  my  heart 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  adopted 
Bcns  of  America.  I  am  proud,  also,  to  add, 
that  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  I  was  honor- 
ed with  the  freedom  of  this  city.  1  beg  you, 
Sir  ;  I  beg  you  gentlemen  to  accept  your- 
selves, and  to  transmit  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  the  homage  of  my  profound  and 
everlasting  gratitude,  devotion  and  respect." 

On  the  two  following  days,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  its  vi- 
cinity, were  introduced  to  the  eneral. 
He  received  also,  addresses  from  the  Socie- 
ty of  the  Cmcfnnati  ;  from  the  Historical 
Society— viisited  the  navy  yard,  and  went  on 
board  the  Washington,  74.  On  Thursday, 
addresses  from  the  Frenchmen  residing  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  from  the  gentle-* 
men  of  the  Bnr  were  presented  to  him. 

Having  remained  four  days  in  New  York, 
during  which  time  an  immense  number  of 
citizens,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  of  all 
ages  and  classes,  were  introduced  to  him, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  touching  his  hand. 
His  reception  of  the  veterans  of  the  revolu- 
tion, with  whom  he  had  been  associated, 
during  their  struggle  for  Ireedom,  was  pe- 
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culiarly  touching.  He  embraced  them  all 
with  emotion  and  in  some  instances  in  si- 
lence. General  Lafiiyette  left  New  York 
for  Boston  on  the  2  st.  While  there  he 
had  received  invitations  from  Philadelphia, 
Alban}',  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  to  visit 
those  cities,  bnt  he  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments previously,  to  be  in  Boston  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Cambridge  University, 
an  ]  therefore  co!,!d  not  with  propriety  de- 
lay his  visit  there  His  route  lay  through 
New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Providence, 
The  GeneraPs  suite  consisted  of  Gf'orge 
Washington  Lafayette,  his  sod  ;  M.  Le  Vas* 
seur,  his  friend,  who  came  with  him  from 
France  ;  and  four  Aldermen  of  the  city  of 
New  York^  The  corporation  of  the  city 
provided  him  with  an  elegant  carriage,  to 
convey  him  to  Boston.  The  mhabitants  of 
New  Haven  expected  that  Lafayette,  would 
arrive  at  that  city  on  Friday  afternoon  ;  but 
such  was  the  immense  number  of  persons 
of  all  ranks,  who  came  to  congratulate  him 
at  whatever  place  it  was  expected  he  would 
stop,  that  his  arrival  was  delayed  until  Sa- 
turday morning.  At  New  Rochelle,  where 
he  stopped  to  take  refreshments,  a  salute  of 
nineteen  guns  was  fired,  and  a  great  crowd 
of  citizens  had  collected  to  receive  him  At 
White  Plains,  a  mast  was  erected  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  bearing  a  striped  pendant 
suspended  between  them,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten Lafayette^    Near  the  place  where  Gene- 
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ral  Putnam  dashed  down  the  rocks,  an  ele- 
gant arch  was  thrown  over  the  road,  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

This  Arch, 

On  the  hill  rendered  memorable 

by  the  Br.ave  Putman, 

is  erected  in  honor  of  the  illustrious 

MARauis  DE  Lafaye'I'te  ; 

The  early  and  distinguislied  Champion  of 

American  Liberty,  and  the  tried 

-    FRIEND  OF  Vv^ASHIInGTON. 

When  the  General  arrived  at  the  line  of 
Connecticut,  a  troop  of  horse  was  ready  to 
receive  and  escort  him,  and  the  citizens  had 
assembled  to  welcome  him  to  their  state. 

At  every  village,  s;duies,  triumphal  ar- 
ches, or  addresses  were  prepared  for  him* 

Having  arrived  at  Bridgport,  between  11 
end  12  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  the  Gen- 
eral stopped  for  the  night.  4t  an  early 
hour  on  Saturday  morning,  he  departed  for 
New- Haven  amid  tije  discharge  of  artillery, 
the  rino'ing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamation  of 
the  people. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  General  was 
met  five  miles  *'roin  New-Haven,  by  a  com- 
pany of  horse  guards,  and  escorted  to  the 
city  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock.  On 
arriving  at  the  intersection  of  George  and 
Church  streets,  he  was  received  with  three 
hearty  cheers  by  the  citizens,  which  were 
re-echoed  and  repeated  by  the  people  along 
the  lines  to  Morse's  Hotel,  where  the  Gen- 
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eral  and  his  suite  was  received  by  the  May« 
or  and  other  public  authorities. 

After  receiving  the  congratulations  of  a 
great  number  of  citizens,  some  of  whom 
came  forty  miles  to  see  him,  visiting  the 
College,  brerikfasling  with  the  Mayor,  Al- 
derman and  Common  Council,  reviewing  the 
troops  on  the  green,  and  calling  on  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens,  the  General 
took  his  departure  by  the  way  of  East  Ha- 
ven, Saybrook  and  Lyme,  to  New-London. 
At  every  town  on  the  road  he  was  received 
with  some  new  mark  of  kindness  or  distinc- 
tion. Every  place  where  he  was  expected 
vied  with  that  he  had  last  left  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  some  varied  honors.  Having  reach- 
ed New-London,  it  being  the  Sabbath,  he 
attended  divine  service  at  two  different  pla- 
ces of  public  worship,  and  having  called  oq 
the  mother  and  family  of  the  late  lamented 
Commodore  Perry ,  he  left  that  city  for  Provi- 
dence, where  he  arrived  on  Monday  the  23d 
at  12  o'clock.  The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
had  sent  his  aids  to  meet  him  at  the  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  and  escort  him  to  the  cap- 
ital. When  he  arrived  within  the  limit.«  of 
Providence,  he  found  the  whole  city  had 
come  forward  to  meet  and  congratulate  him. 
Having  moved  forward  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  with  which  the  streets  were 
crowded,  he  alighted  at  the  court  hou&e. 
The  Avenue  leading  to  the  building  was 
lined  with  female  youtb^  dressed  in  white^ 
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holding  in  their  hands  branches  of  flowers^^ 
which  they  strewed  in  his  path,  at  the  same 
time  waving  their  white  handkerchiefs.  La- 
fayette appeared  much  gratified  and  affec- 
ted by  this  simple  but  touching  arrangements 
In  the  senate  chamber  he  was  received  by 
the  Governor,  and  many  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction were  introduced  (o  him.  Among 
others  were  several  officers  who  had  served 
in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  some  of 
them  were  known  to  him.  These  be  em- 
braced with  great  emotion.  One  of  them, 
Captain  Olney,  he  knew  instantly,  though 
he  was  among  the  crowd.  This  gentleman 
had  commanded  a  company  under  the  Gene- 
raK  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  the 
first  to  force  the  redoubts  thrown  up  by  the 
British  troops,  and  which  were  taken  by  as- 
sault. 

*'  At  this  interview  so  affecting  and  inter- 
esting, a  thrill  ran  through  the  vyhole  assem- 
bly, and  not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  found 
among  the  throng  of  spectators  ;  while  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  at  first  suppressed^ 
and  then  uttered  in  a  manner  tempered  by 
the  scene,  evinced  the  deep  feeling  and 
proud  associations  it  had  excited."  Another 
aged  veteran  was  introduced  to  the  General, 
who  had  passed  his  85th  year,  and  who  had 
served  under  him^  The  decripit  old  gentle- 
man was  overjoyed  once  more  to  behold  his 
beloved  General  before  Ije  sunk  into  ki$ 
grave, 
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Lafayette,  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  tbe 
citizens  of  Boston,  was  compeiied  to  leave 
Providence  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  which  he  arrived. 

At  Pautucket,  six  miies  from  Providence, 
and  the  frontier  of  Mass8chu?et{s,  he  was 
met  by  the  aids  of  Governor  Eustis  of  that 
state.  At  Dedham,  where  he  arrived  at  II 
o'clock  at  night,  he  found  the  village  hand- 
sonaely  illuminated,  and  the  people  anxious 
for  his  approach.  Here  he  staid  a  short 
lime,  and  wa€  introduced  to  many  of  the  in* 
habitants.  At  Kojs-bury,  his  approach  was 
announced  by  the  discharge  of  artillery,  aad 
the  assent  of  lockets. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
be  aliebted  at  (he  residence  of  Governor 
Eu.stis  in  Boston 

The  aarjoncration  of  his  arrival  at  the  seat 
of  the  G'^vernor,  put  every  thing  in  activity^ 
for  the  prompt  execution  of  the  arrange- 
Eoents  of  the  city  council  for  hi«  hearty  wel- 
come, fhe  variaus  bodies  des^ignated  to 
compose  the  procession,  and  penform  the 
honours  of  the  dny,  assembled  at  an  earJy 
honr  and  at  the  time  appointed. 

The  General  was  met  at  the  Rcxbury 
Iin«,  '^y  ^  cavalcade  consrsting  of  the  city 
authorities  in  carriages,  preceded  by  the 
as&istant  city  Marshal,  where  he  was  addres- 
sed by  the  Honorable  Mr,  Quincy,  Mayor  ol 
BostoD,  as  follows  t 
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^^  Sir — The  citizens  of  Boston  welcome 
yon  on  yoisr  return  to  the  United  States  ; 
tnindfal  of  yonr  early  zeai  in  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  greatfu^  for  your 
distinguished  share  in  the  perils  and  glo- 
ries of  its  achievenaents.  When  urged  by  a 
generous  sympathy,  you  first  landed  on 
these  shores,  you  fotind  a  people  engaged  in 
an  arduous  and  eventful  struggle  for  iiber  y, 
with  apparently  inadequate  means,  and 
amidst  dubious  omens.  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  you  iind  the  same 
people,  prosperous  heyond  all  hope  and  all 
precedent ;  their  liberty  secure  ;  sitting  in 
its  strength  ;  without  fear  an^  withaut  re- 
proach. 

In  yorrr  youth  you  joined  lhe  standard  of 
three  millions  of  people,  raised  in  an  une- 
qual and  uncertain  conflict.  In  your  advan- 
ced age  you  return  and  are  met  by  ten  mil- 
lions of  people,  their  descendants,  whose 
hearts  throns;  hithei"  to  greet  you^r  approach 
and  rpjoice  in  it. 

This  is  not  th^  moveifient  of  a  turbuleDt 
populace,  escited  by  the  fresh  laurels  of 
S(rmQ  recent  conquerer.  It  is  agra-ve,  mo- 
ral, intellectual  impulse. 

A  whole  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom as  perfect  as  the  condition  of  our  na- 
ture permits,  recur  with  gratitude,  increa- 
sing with  the  daily  increasing  sense  of  their 
-feiessmgSj  to  the  memory  of  those j  who,  by 
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their  labours,  and  in  their  blood,  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties. 

Your  name,  Sir, — the  name  of  Lafayette, 
is  associated  with  the  most  perilous,  and 
most  glorious  periods  of  our  Revolution  :— 
with  the  imperishable  names  of  W  ashington, 
and  of  that  numerous  host  of  heroes  which 
adorn  the  proudest  archives  of  American 
history,  and  are  engraven  in  indelible  traces 
on  the  hearts  of  the  whole  American  people. 

Accept,  then,  Sir,  in  the  sincere  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered,  this  simple  tribute  to 
your  virtues. 

Again,  Sir,  the  citizens  of  Boston  bid  you 
welcome  lo  the  cradle  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, and  to  scenes  consecrated  with  the 
Mood  shed  by  the  earliest  martyrs  in  its 
cause." 

General  Lafayette  then  rose  in  his  cai> 
riage,  and  rnade  the  following  reply  : — 

'*  The  emotions  of  love  and  gratitud(r> 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  on 
IDV  entering  this  city,  have  ever  mingled 
with  a  sense  of  religious  reverence  for  the 
cradle  of  American,  and  let  me  hope  it  will 
hereafter  be  said,  of  Universal  Liberty. 

"  What  must  be.  Sir,  my  feelings,  at  the 
blessed  moment,  when,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, I  find  myself  again  surrounded  by  the 
good  citizens  of  Boston,  where  I  am  so  af- 
fectionatelVj  so  honorably  welcomed,  not 
only  by  old  friends,  but  by  several  succes- 
sive generations  ;  where  I  can  witness  the 
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prosperity,  the  immense  improvements,  that 
have  been  the  jiust  reward  of  a  noble  strug- 
gle, drtiioas  morals,  and  truly  republican 
institntions. 

*'  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen  of 
the  city  council,  and  all  of  you,  beloved 
citizens  of  Boston,  to  accept  the  respectful 
and  warm  thanks  of  a  heart,  which  has,  for 
Dearly  half  a  century,  been  particularly  de- 
voted to  yoi3T  illustrious  city." 

The  diifereat  bodies  which  were  to  com- 
pose the  procession  having  arrived^  they 
were  iaraied  in  the  following  order. 

Three  jVIarslmls. 
A  corps  of  Licjiit  Dra'Toons.  commanded  by 

Capt.  Isoac  Davis. 

A  Renriment  of  Light  Infantry  composed  of 

The  Boston  Fusillccrs,  Boston  Light  infantry, 

Winslow  Bhies,  Waslmif^ton  Infantry, 

New  England  Guards,  Rani^xn's,  and 

City  Guards,  coinmanded  by  Capt. 

John  S.  Tyler,  acting  as  Colonel ; 

A  fall  band  of  nuisie  consisting  of  thirty-two  performeris. 

Chief  Marshal  Harris. 

Marshal  Brooks,  IMarshal  Sargent. 

Members  of  the  city  council  in  carriages. 

Committee  of  Arrangement  in  carnages. 

The  President  of  the  Common  Council  in  a  barouche. 

Marshal  Roulstone. 

General  Lafayett.-^, 

in  a  barouche  drav/n  by  four  white  horscSj 

Accompanied  by  the  Mayor, 

Geo.  W.  Lafayette, 

]M  Le  Vasseur  and 

Col.  Col  den. 

Society  oC  Cincinnati  in  ten  ciirriarrcs* 

Strangers  of  distinction  in  carriages. 

Two  Marshals. 
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'  Field  and  Staff  Officers  of  the  M'litik. 

Two  Marshals. 

The  mounted  cavalcade,  composed  of  the  Cartcrs^i 

Woodwharfingers  and  Citizens. 

Two  Marshals. 

In  this  order  the  procession  entered  the 
city,  and  passed  through  the  principal 
streets. 

The  General,  and  city  authorities,  then 
passed  through  the  common,  on  which  were 
plared  the  pupils  of  the  puhlic  schools,  ex- 
tending its  whole  length,  1  he  misses  were 
dressed  in  white,  and  the  boys  in  blue  coats, 
and  white  pantaloons.  All  of  them  wore 
heads  of  Lafayette  stamped  on  ribbons  as 
badges.  The  number  was  about  2,500. 
Meantime  the  bells  rang  and  salutes  were 
firing  in  every  direction. 

Having  visited  the  children,  the  General 
moved  with  the  procession  to  the  State 
House,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Eustice,  who  pronoun- 
ced a  pathetic  speech,  to  which  the  General 
returned  a  dignified  and  appropriate  reply. 

Arches  were  thrown  across  some  of  the 
principal  streets  through  which  the  proces- 
sion passed.  There  were  two  acro?s  Wash- 
ington Street.  On  one  of  these  was  writ- 
ten **  1776.  Washington  AND  Lafayette, 
Welcome  Lafayette.  A  Republic  not  un- 
grateful "  On  the  other  was  written  the 
following  lines. — 
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'^  Welcome  Lafayette.**^ 

"  The  Fathers  in  glory  shall  sleep, 
Who  gather'd  Vvdth  thee  in  the  iirrht ; 
But  the  sons  will  eternally  keep, 
The  tablet  of  gratitude  bright. 
We  bow  not  the  neck, 
And  we  bend  not  the  knee, 
But  our  hearts  Lafayette, 
We  surrender  tr)  thee." 

He  w^g  introduced  to  a  great  namber  of 
the  citizens,  among  whom  were  mari^  who 
knew  him.  Amons  these  was  the  venerable 
John  Brooks,  Presidentof  the  Society  ofCin* 
cinnati,  and  late  GoveTnor  of  Massachnsetts, 
These  ancient  friends,  had  a  most  inte- 
resting and  affectionate  ojeeting.  Many  in- 
ciden^r?  durins;  the  scene  were  calculated  to 
touch  the  feelings  of  all  who  beheld  them, 
and  some  of  them  moistened  the  eye  of 
every  witness.  One  decrepit  veteran,  ou 
crutches,  was  recognized  by  the  General  aa 
a  companion  in  arms,  at  the  memorahie  aS' 
sault  at  Yorktown>  Others  were  recalled  to 
remembrance  by  events  at  Monmouth,  at 
BrMndywine,at  West  Point,  kc.  The  hands 
oi  all  the-«e  he  seized  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate cordiality,  frequently  repeating,  '*  0» 
7ny  brave  Light  Infantry, ^^  "  My  gallant  sol- 
diers^^^  4'c.  One  inquired,  ''  Is  my  old  Co- 
lonel  Gimat  alive  ?"  ''  Alas  no^^'  replied  the 
General.  Another  introduced  himself  as  one 
of  the  only  two,  who  survived  of  the  2J 
Regiment  of  light  dragoons  of  ihe  army. 

On  Friday  the  society  of  Cincinnati  wait- 
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'^d  on  General  Lafayette,  and  the  President 
delivered  bim  a  very  feeling  and  appropri- 
ate .address,  and  received  from  the  General 
a  rejdv  suited  to  so  interesting  an  occasion* 

The  General  had  expressed  a  particnlar 
desire  to  visit  Carabridge,  and  attend  its 
commencement  ;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
he  was  escorted  there  by  a  cooGipany  of  ca- 
valry, and  attended  by  the  Governor  and  his 
executive  council.  On  arriving  at  the  col- 
lege he  was  addressed  in  a  very  appropri- 
ate speech  by  the  Reverend  and  learned 
President  Kirkland.  To  this  he  made  a 
short,  bnt  complete  and  comprehensive  re* 
ply.  He  was  them  sealed  on  a  distinguished 
place,  and  attended  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day.  In  their  literary  performances,  seve* 
ral  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  college 
alluded  to  the  General,  and  particularly  to 
his  early  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  tiie  part  he  had  taken  in  achieving  the 
independence  of  America,  He  also  made  a 
visit  to  Chariestown,  and  the  navy  yard, 
wiiere  he  was  received  with  the  usual  hon- 
ors and  exclamalians. 

On  Monday,  agreeable  to  arrangements,  a 
grand  military  parade  took  place  in  honor  of 
Lafayette.  ''  Monday  vv'as  indeed  a  proud 
day  for  the  soldier-citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity.  The  orders  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  for  a  review  of  a  portion  of  our 
militia  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  surviving 
Major  General  of  the  revoiationary  armj. 
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€ur  distinguished  guest,  were  executed  with, 
promptness  and  uncommon  effect.  The  day 
was  £ue.  At  an  early  hour,  a  superb  bri- 
gade, composed  of  five  full  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, a  regiment  (six  companies)  of  artil- 
lery and  the  Salem  independent  cadets,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  General  Appleton, 
paraded  on  the  common.  Tents  and  mar- 
quees had  been  pitched  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which,  with  the  commissary's  tent 
and  those  of  the  Suffolk  brigade,  and  the 
marquees  attached  to  the  head  quarters, 
where  the  independent  cadets,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Amory  did  guard  duty,  ex- 
hibited an  extensive  encampment.  At  the 
time,  the  Boston  brigffde,  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Gen.  Lyman,  and  composed  of 
three  full  regiments  of  infantry,  four  compa- 
nies of  artillery,  including  the  Sea  Fencibles, 
and  a  troop  of  dragoons  also  paraded  and 
formed  the  order  of  battle  at  8  o'clock. 

The  line  nearly  filled  the  borders  of  our 
spacious  training  field,  and  exhibited  a  mar- 
tial spectacle,  un  qtialled  in  extent,  brilUan^ 
cy  and  efficiency  by  any  one  within  our  re- 
collection. The  corps  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  flank  companies,  were  in  complete  and 
suberb  uniform  ;  and  m  the  whole  line  of 
infantr},  the  troops,  with  scjjrcely  an  ex- 
ception,  wpre  in  blue  coats,  white  nnder- 
clotnes,  with  knapsacks,  &c.  complete  It 
is  estimated  that  the  military  force  exceed^ 
ed  6,500, 
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Gen,  Lafayette  on  foot,  was  escorted  by 
Ibe  Cadets  from  his  residence,  to  the  State 
House,  where  he  was  received  by  his  Ex- 
cellency the  conuuander  in  chief,  and  suite^ 
and  esQorted  to  the  coramon. 

LciiJiyette  was  received  with  loud  shouts 
from  the  troops  along  the  whole  line.  He 
was  then  sninted  by  The  brigades  under 
Generals  Api^letun  and  Lyman,  in  succes- 
sion, lie  then  took  a  position  in  front  of 
head  fjuarters,  and  received  the  marching 
salute  of  the  whole  division. 

Experienced  judges,  foreign  as  well  as 
r.ative,  did  justice  to  the  discipline  and 
stf^adiriess  of  the  whole  movements.  The 
line  being  reformed,  the  troops  were  dis- 
Eiissed  for  refreshment,  which  had  been 
amply  provided  i>y  the  commissary  general. 

A  spacious  and  well  ornamented  marquee 
ha<l  been  ordered  to  be  erected  by  the  go- 
vernor on  the  rising  ground  of  the  common, 
for  a  collation  to  be  given  the  officers  and  in- 
vited guests. 

It  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  here.  It  w^s  176  feei  long  by  66  wide, 
containing  six  tables  170  f^et  long,  two  plates 
for  1.600  guests,  lathis  marquee  General 
L  jfayette,  attended  by  the  Governor.  to« 
gether  with  the  fjeld  officers,  the  executive 
counclL  the  officers  of  the  (yincinnati,  civil 
anil  judicial  officers,  foreign  consuls,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  Governor  Miller  ; 
llie  clergy^  the  city  authonties  tind  strangers 
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of  distinction,  partook  of  r<  sumptuous  enter'* 
tainment. 

The  General  was  escorted  to  CharlestoWR 
on  PYidaj.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  citizens  for  this  visit.  The 
streets  through  which  he  was  to  pass  were 
decorated  with  arches,  evergreen  and  vari- 
egated colors,  and  he  was  attended  by  ihe 
Governor  and  suite,  Governor  Brooks  Bos- 
ton committee  of  arrangements,  &c.  On  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  line  dividing  the  townSj 
he  was  met  by  the  city  authorities  of  Charies- 
town,  and  escorted  by  a  military  brigade  to 
Bunker  Hill,  where  the  chairman  of  the 
town  committee,  in  a  very  feeling  and  im- 
pressive manner,  delivered  an  address,  to 
which  the  General  replied  in  bis  usual  af- 
fectionate manner. 

Having  received  invitations  by  committees 
appointed  for  ibis  purpose,  from  Portland, 
Kewport,  Haverhill,  Newbnryport,  Ply- 
mouth, and  from  Bovvdoin  College,  to  honor 
eacb  of  these  places  with  a  visit,  the  Genera! 
left  Boston,  on  Tuesday  morning  for  Ports- 
mouth, New  Plampshire.  His  route  lay 
through  Chelsea,  Lynn,  Marbiehead,  Salem, 
Newbury  port,  kc.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  city,  by  the  aids  of  the 
Governor,  and  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, distinguished  citizens,  &c.  'i'he  Gov** 
ernor's  aids  attended  him  to  the  borders  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Plaving  received  the  con^atulations  aeS 
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addresses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsen,  and 
Lvnn,  he  arrived  at  Marblehead  to  break- 
fast. Here  he  was  introduced  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  and  aniong 
them  several  veterans,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  naval  exploits  du- 
ring the  revolution. 

At  Salem,  his  reception  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  popu-. 
lous,  wealthy  and  patriotic  a  toivn,  When 
he  arrived  within  its  limits,  he  was  met  by 
the  authorities,  committee  of  arrangements, 
&c,,  and  as  he  approached,  an  escort  was 
formed,  among  which  was  two  hundred  sai- 
lors dressed  in  bluejackets  and  white  trow- 
sers,  with  badges  in  their  hats.  Arches  had 
been  prepared,  salutes  were  fired,  the  hells 
rung,  and  the  whole  population  assembled  to 
do  him  honor. 

An  appropriate  address  was  delivered 
him,  to  which  he  replied  in  his  usual  brief, 
affectionate  and  satisfactory  manner. 

To  carry  Lafayette  through  every  place 
where  he  was  received  by  escoits,  salutes 
and  addresses,  would  be  to  the  reader^  hut 
a  repetition  of  similar  scenes.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  was  received  with  the  same 
glowing  enthusiasm.  The  small  towns  vied 
with  each  other  in  showing  their  gratitude, 
by  erecting  triumphal  arches,  firing  salutes^ 
and  assembling  together.  While  the  large 
ones,  made  immense  and  costly  preparations 
to  hoQor  the  ''  Natioa's  Guest."   With  these 
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attempts  the  General  appeared  to  be  cqual-^ 
}y  pleased.  A  little  village  which  could  do 
no  more  than  give  him  a  gun,  and  a  hearty 
cheer,  or  strew  his  path  with  flowers,  or 
erect  him  an  arch  of  evergreens,  had  honor- 
ed him  equally  with  the  great  city,  which 
had  expended  thousands  to  make  his  entry 
imposing  and  magnificent,  and  from  the 
Genera!  received  the  same  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. 

From  balem  Lafayette  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Here 
a  cavalcade  two  miles  in  length,  met  and 
conducted  him  to  Franklin  Hall,  amid  the 
shouts  of  thousands  who  had  assembled  to 
congratulate  him.  Several  addresses  were 
delivered  to  him,  and  a  splendid  ball  was 
given  in  the  evening  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion. He  left  Portsmouth  at  eleven  o'clock/ 
on  Wednesday  night,  to  return  to  Boston. 
From  Boston  he  passed  through  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Bolton,  to  Worcester,  At  all 
these  places  he  was  received  in  the  most 
patriotic  and  flattering  manner,  the  whole 
country  ringing  with  salutes  and  applauses. 
At  Leicester  he  was  addressed  by  the  Rev- 
erend clergyman  of  the  village,  from  a  plat- 
form erected  for  the  purpose. 

Having  remained  at  Worcester  several 
hours  and  received   the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  gratitude  and   honour  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  populous  and  wealthy  towo^ 
1( 


Lafay  ettft  continued  his  rapid  journey  towards 
Hyrtford,  Connecticut, 

The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Boston,  to  be  infornied  when  his 
arrival  oiight  he  expected,  ard  had  prepared 
to  receive  him  on  Friday  evening.  But  his 
entry  did  not  take  place  until  Saturday  morn- 
ing;. He  was  received  at  the  line  of  the 
state  by  a  committee,  and  ten  miles  from  the 
town,  b^  an  escort  of  the  Governor's  horse 
guards  At  his  entrance  into  the  city  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  artiller}'  were  rea- 
dy to  salute  him,  and  in  the  yard  of  the 
S»ate  House,  800  children,  wearing  badges 
wirh  the  motto,  ''  Nous  vous  aimons  Lafa- 
yette," had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Gfueral.  He  was  addressed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  Mayor,  and  introduced  to  nearly 
one  hundred  revolutionary  veterans. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  took  the  steam 
boat  for  New  York.  He  landed  at  Middle- 
town,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  distinction,  which  gratitude,  patri- 
otism, and  enterprise  could  bestow.  As  the 
boat  passed  down  the  river,  every  village 
near  its  bankjs  were  ready,  either  to  fire  a 
salute,  to  throw  up  rockets,  give  him  chf  ers, 
or  illuminate  their  houses,  and  some  of  them 
to  do  all.  At  Lyqae,  which  the  boat  passed 
at  midnight,  a  great  number  o*'  the  inhabi- 
tants, ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  were  wai- 
ting in  anxious  expert -tion  of  hi«  arrival. 

The  General  reached  New-Xork  go  Sun* 
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thr^e  following  days  he  visited  the  schools 
in  the  city,  dined  with  the  Cincinnati  Socie- 
ty, and  with  the  French  geniieoaen  ;  in  the 
evening  went  to  the  theatre,  &,c.  Meantime 
there  was  preparing  for  him  at  castle  gar- 
den, the  most  ma^niticent/eie,  that  probably 
W9S  ever  seen  in  America.  1  he  extent  of 
ground  occupied  for  this  purpose,  was  175 
feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  circular  form,  A 
floor  was  laid,  and  a  gallery  encircled  the 
whole.  An  awning  of  canvas?,  supported  by 
pillars  75  feet  high,  composed  the  roof  of 
this  vast  edifice,  and  it  was  lighted  by  aa 
immense  and  splendid  cut  glass  chandelier, 
with  thirteen  smaller  ones  appended.  Six 
thousand  persons  attended  this  ball,  and 
eighty  sets  of  cotillions  were  frequently  oa 
the  floor  at  the  same  time. 

At  10  o'clock  the  General  made  his  ap* 
pearance,  and  at  half  past  one,  he  took  his 
departure  in  the  steam  boat  for  Albany. 

At  Newburgh  where  he  landed  for  a  short 
time,  20,000  people  had  assembled  to  greet 
him.  At  Cat^kill  and  Hudson,  he  wa^  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  distinction  and 
joy. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  bis 
reception  at  Albaay.  The  mi  iary  met  and 
escorted  him  to  town  The  ity  vvas  iliu- 
roinated.  He  was  welcomed  and  cheered 
by  40,000  fieople.  A  splendid  ball  was 
^\yen  in  his  hoaor,  which  he  attended.    Qq 
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the  following  clay  a  great  number  of  the  itf- 
hahitants  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  int/o- 
duced  to  him. 

Having  visited  Troy  and  the  grand  canal, 
he  returned  to  New  York,  which  place  he 
left  again  on  the  23d  of  September,  for 
Philadelphia. 

He  passed  through  New  Brunswick, 
Princeton,  Trenton,  &c.  and  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  that  at  all  thefie  places,  the 
people  did  not  fail  to  show  hiufi  the  same 
enthusiastic  marks  of  gratitude  and  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  so  often  witnessed  at  the 
north. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  suite, 
met  him  30  miles  from  the  capital,  with  aa 
escort  and  a  splendid  barouche  draw  by  six 
cream  coloured  horses  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. On  his  approach  to  Philadelphia,  he 
was  saluted  with  100  rounds  of  artillery. 
Nearly  6000  troops  were  drawn  up  to  pay 
him  military  honors.  An  immense  proces- 
sion was  formed,  which  consumed  six  hours 
in  passing  from  Frankfort  to  the  State  House. 
Only  a  small  number  of  the  different  bodies 
which  composed  this  procession  can  be  enu- 
merated. Three  cars  of  dimensions  suffi* 
cient  to  contain  120  revolution<iry  veterans. 
Then  400  young  men.  A  car  containing  a 
printing  press,  where  the  workmen  struck 
off  and  distributed  an  ode,  on  the  occasion. 
Then  300  weavers  ;  150  ropemakers  ;  100 
shipbuilders  ;    700   mechanics,  professions 
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Bot  enumerated  ;  150  coopers  ;  150  butch- 
ers mounted  ;  260  carmeo  mounted  ;  300 
farmers   kc.  kc. 

The  General  alighted  at  the  old  stale 
house,  and  entered  the  hall  where  the  de- 
claration of  Independence  was  signed.  This 
hall  contains  the  statue  of  Washington,  the 
portraits  of  Penn,  Franklin,  Morris,  Hopkin- 
son,  Greene,  Wayne,  Montgomery,  HRmil- 
ton,  Gates.  Hancock  Adams,  Rochambeau, 
Carrol,  M'Kean,  Jefferson,  Charles  Thomp- 
son, Madison,  and  Monroe. 

General  Lafayette  was  addressed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  by  the  Frenchmen  reside 
ing  there,  &c.  Having  spent  several  days 
in  Philidelphia,  the  General  proceeded  south 
towards  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  October,  No  city  through  which  he 
had  passed  gave  him  a  more  splendid  and 
cordial  reception  than  this.  As  u?ual,  the 
military  were  called  out.  Processions  were 
formed,  the  city  illuminated,  a  splendid  ball 
given,  a  gold  medal  presented,  by  the  young 
gentlemen,  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  ^'  Na- 
tion's Guest"  further.  With  the  same  marks 
of  affection,  and  joyous  enthusiasm  he  was 
received  at  W^ashington,  Georgetown,  York-* 
town,  &c. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  nation  demanded 

that  something  more   should    be   done  for 

General  Laf^jette,  than  could  be  expressed 

bv  acclamations  alone.     This  love  of  liberty 

11* 
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had  been  the  means  o{  i^eprivin^  him  of  a 
grea^  proportion  of  his  fortune  When,  dur^ 
ins:  our  revohition,  the  rountry  was  so  ex- 
hni?teil  as  to  be  unable  to  clothe  or  feed 
hpr  little  army,  Lafayette  not  only  s^ave  all 
bis  pay  to  ojovernnient,  but  advancer!  money 
whi 'h  ne?er  was  refunded  :  so  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  of  gratitude,  the  nation 
0WH(\  him  for  advancement  made  durinsjher 
necessities.  Ft  was  the  exercise  of  the  same 
leading;  principle,  (the  love  of  liberty)  which 
occasioned  the  confis<"ation  of  his  estates  in 
France,  when  the  jacobin  faction  controlled 
the  kins^doTT), 

Under  everv  consideration,  the  nation  was 
bound  to  show  Lafayette,  and  the  world, 
that  in  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country, 
hi^  former  services  were  remembered  with 
too  much  gratitude  to  he  passed  over,  with- 
otit  some  permanent  mark  of  national  benefit 
cence. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, in  his  inessaa^e  to  Con2;ress,  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session,  recommended  in 
appropriate  terms,  th«  consideration  of  Gpu- 
eral  Lafayette's  eminent  services  to  the 
country,  and  requested  that  the  lesfislative 
budy  of  the  nation  would  devise  some  means 
of  making  him  at  least  a  partial  remunera- 
tion Agreeahlp  to  this  recommendation, 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  deli^>e- 
rate  on  the  subject  ;  and  on  the  ^(^th  of 
December,  *'Mr.  Hayne,from  the  comasittee 
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appointed  on  so  much  of  the  Presirlenfs 
message  as  relates  to  making  provision  for 
the  services  of  Genepal  Lafajette,  reported 
the  following  bill  : — 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled^  That  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
feereby  granted  to  Major  <}eneral  Lafayette, 
in  compensation  fer  his  important  services 
®nd  expenditures  during  the  American  Re- 
volution ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  stock 
to  that  amount  be  issued  in  his  favor,  dated 
the  4th  of  July,  1824,  bearing  an  annual  in** 
terest  of  six  pec  cent  ,  payable  quarter  year- 
ly, and  redeemable  on  the  31st  of  Decern- 
^r,  1831. 

"  Sect.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted. 
That  one  complete  Township  of  land  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  granled  to  the  said 
Major  General  Lafayette  ;  and  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Unite'  States  be  authorised  to 
cause  the  said  township  to  be  located  on  any 
of  the  public  lands  which  remain  unsold  ; 
and  that  pUents  be  issued  to  General  La- 
fayette for  the  same  " 

On  the  21st  this  bill  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  Senate,  and  the  following 
debate  ov  it,  extracted  from  the  journals  of 
Congress,  will  tend  to  show  with  how  much 
reason  the  bill  was  passed  : 

Senate. —  Tuesday,  Dec.  21, 

^*  The  Senate  proceeded,  as  in  committee 
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of  the  whole,  to  the  consideration  of  the  hiii 
making  provision  for  the  services  and  ex- 
penditures of  General  Lafayette. 

Mr,  Hayne,  (of  S.  C\)  in  reply  to  Messrs, 
Macon  and  Brown,  who  objected  to  the  bill, 
remarked,  that  the  observations  made  by 
the  honorable  gf^ntlernen,  rendered  it  his 
duty,  thons^h  it  was  done  with  regret,  as  he 
had  hoped  the  bill  would  pass  without  oppo«* 
sition,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  snb-* 
mit  the  principles  on  which  the  committee 
had  proceeded  in  presenting  th*>  present 
bill.  He  trasted  that  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  honorable  gentle^ 
men,  and  that  there  would  be  no  necessity 
of  recommitting  the  lull. 

With  regard  to  the  objections  made  by  big 
friend  on  his  right,  TMr.  Macon,)  they  affec^ 
ted  the  making  any  compensation,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever, toindivid;3al??, either 
for  services  rendered  or  sacrifices  made. 
He  understood  he  had  said,  it  vvas  immaterial 
whether  an  individual  should  have  spent  his 
substance  in  the  service  of  his  country — • 
should  have  put  his  hand  in  his  purse  ar;d 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  war.  still  that  for 
such  services  no  compensation  could  be 
made. 

He  could  show  that  this  was  the  fact — 
that  it  was  precisely  the  case  with  regard  to 
General  Lafayette,  He  had  expended  his 
fortune  in  our  service,  and  he  should  con- 
tend it  was  rightj  it  was  necessary  ;  they 
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were  called  on  by  doty  to  themselves,  at 
least  to  refund  the  expenses  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Mr.  Hayne  proceeded  to 
say,  that  he  held  documents  in  his  hand 
which  it  became  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Senate,  documents  derived  from  the  highest 
authority.  The  paper  he  held  in  his  hand 
contained  accounts  from  the  proper  officers, 
showing  the  expenses  of  Lafayette,  and 
pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  his  estate 
had  been  dissipated  in  the  service  of  liberty. 
In  the  year  1777,  he  had  an  annual  income 
of  146,000  francs,  equal  to  28,700  dollars. 
This  had  been  almost  entirely  expended  in 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
liberty,  in  this  and  the  other  hemi<*phere. 
During  a  period  of  six  years,  from  the  year 
S777  to  I783»  he  had  expended,  in  the 
American  service  700,000  francs,  equal  to 
140,000  dollars.  This  document,  said  Mr. 
Hayne,  is  derived  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  in  France,  and  has  come  into  my 
hands  from  a  respectable  member  of  this 
House,  without  the  knowl»adge  or  consent 
of  the  General  and  his  friends. 

The  fact  to  which  be  called  their  attention 
was,  that  during  the  six  years  the  General 
had  been  engaged  in  the  service  he  had  ex- 
pended 140,000  dollars,  of  his  fortune  ;  he 
was  in  a  state  of  prosperity  ai  d  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  plentiful  fortune  in  his  owq 
country,  when  he  resolved  to  come  to  this. 
He    purchased  a  ship,   raised,   equipped^ 
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pense, and  when  he  landed  on  these  coasts, 
he  came  freighted  with  the  raunitions  of  war^ 
which  he  distributed  gratuitous)^  to  onr 
army.  It  is  on  record  that  he  clothed  and 
put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  naked,  suffer-* 
Bn<^  soldiers  of  America,  and  that  during  sis 
years  he  sacrificed  140,000  dollars.  He 
asked  for  no  cocnpensation — he  made  out  no 
account— he  received  no  pay  ;  he  spent  his 
fortune  for  this  country,  and  not  only  gave 
his  services,  but  hazarded  his  life  in  its  de« 
fence,  shed  his  blood  in  its  service,  and  re- 
turned home  broken  in  his  fortune.  What 
did  govevnnient  do  ?  After  the  war,  in  1794, 
they  gave  him  the  full  pay  of  a  Major  Gene- 
ral, to  which  he  was  entitled  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  before.  If  any  American  citizen 
had  done  as  much,  and  had  brought  in  an 
account  s'tiitin^  he  had  expended  140,000 
dollars,  and  made  application  for  compensa- 
tion, would  it  not  have  been  granted  ?  Iq^ 
^eed^  if  we  were  to  make  out  an  account  cur* 
rent  of  the  expenses  and  sacrifices  of  the 
General,  it  would  far  exceed  the  sum  now 
proposed.  But  he  never  rendered  a  claim  ; 
be  would  have  starved  ere  he  would  have 
done  it. 

I  have  other  documents,  Said  Mr.  H^yne, 
to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer.  There  is  one 
fact  which  shows  how  alive  he  was  to  <every 
hcnorabie  sentiment.  He  has  made  sacri- 
fices that  can  never  be  repaid^^    Congress^ 
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in  their  gratitude,  made  him  a  donation  of 
11,000  acres  of  land,  which  at  the  vahje  of 
lands  at  that  tinae,  was  not  worth  more  than 
11,000  dollars  ;  and  by  an  act  in  1804,  they 
authorized  him  to  locate  this  land  on  any 
spot  in  the  United  States,  that  might  be  va- 
cant ;  and  his  agent  accordingly  located  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans.  la 
1807,  Congress  passed  an  act,  confirming 
the  title  to  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans 
of  all  lands  within  sis  hundred  yards  ef  its 
limits. 

Part  of  the  land  belonging  to  General 
Lafayette  was  included  in  this  grant,  and  on 
the  fact  being  communicated  to  him  in  France 
by  his  agent,  accompanied  by  legal  advice 
of  the  validity  of  his  title,  he  replied,  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  inquire  into  the  eircum- 
stances,  but  that  he  receiving  bounty  from 
the  government  of  ihe  United  States,  could 
only  receive  it  as  they  chose  to  give  it  ;  and 
directed  his  agent  to  enter  a  relinquishment 
of  the  land  in  question.  This  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  gentlemen  from  Lo«i«. 
siana  is  now  worth  600,000  dollars.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  stated  ; 
having  located  the  land,  he  made  a  contract 
with  an  Irish  Baronet  for  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  he  afterwards  made  it  his 
business  to  find  him  out  ;  he  relinquished 
his  own  right,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  every  legal  claim 
that  he  could  have  upon  the  United  States. 
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This  reiinquishraent  wae  on  file  in  tbe  lasd 
office,  HDd  Mr.  Hayne  submitted  the  docu- 
ments to  the  esamination  of  the  Senate. 

These  claims  appear  certainly  in  a  very 
strong,  and  he  might  say,  irresistible  shape 
before  the  Senate.  His  honorable  friend, 
on  the  right,  had  said  that  we  treat  this  gen« 
tleman  better  than  we  do  oar  native  sons, 
but  it  appeared  that  they  barely  did  hitn 
justice.  Did  the  gentleu>en  doubt  that  this 
government  were  in  the  habit  of  making  re- 
muneration for  sacrifices  and  services,  he 
"would  refer  to  an  act  passed  in  1790,  grant- 
ing compensation  to  Frederick  William  Ba- 
ron Steuben,  for  sacrifices  and  services. 

Mr.  Hayne  preceded  to  refer  to  many  in- 
stances where  the  government  had  not  only 
granted  pecuniary  assistance,  but  had  granted 
a  whole  township  of  land  for  sacrifices  and 
services.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  afraid  of  making  precedents — a  good 
precedent  can  never  do  evil ;  and  when  na- 
tions as  well  as  individuals,  gave  way  to  the 
noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  they  best  pro- 
moted the  glory  of  tbe  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  ;  but  the  case  of  Lafayette 
could  form  no  precedent — it  stood  alone. 
Could  this  country  be  born  again — could  it 
assume  a  second  childhood,  and  be  placed  ia 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  it 
had  formerly  been  ?  If  this  were  possible, 
if  it  could  be  reduced  again  to  equal  distress, 
be  struggling  for  existence^  about  to  perisJb^ 
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without  funds,  arms,  clothing,  or  ammunition, 
and  looking  around  for  help  ;  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  foreign  nobleman  should 
step  forth  and  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to 
her  service,  sacrificing  every  thing,  and  shed- 
ding his  blood  in  her  behalf,  and  while  the 
scale  was  depressed,  throwing  himself  into 
the  balance,  and  deciding  its  fate;  surely, 
such  a  man  would  be  entitled  to  the  warm- 
est gratitude  of  the  country. 

He  thought  this  a  case  of  its  own  kind, 
and  could  never  happen  again  ;  but,  if  it 
could,  they  would  follow  the  brilliant  exam- 
ple which  would  this  day  be  set.  With  re- 
gard to  the  objection  to  the  thing  itself,  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  wished  it 
to  be  recomaiitted  for  some  emendations, 
but  he  had  not  proposed  any  instructions  to 
the  committee,  and  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  he  desired.  He  knew  there  was  a 
very  large  majority  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  overwhelming  majority  among 
the  people,  who  desired  that  some  such  ex- 
pression should  be  given  of  the  public  feel- 
ing. The  only  difference  was,  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it,  and  the  amount.  And 
where  so  many  concur,  it  was  necessary 
that  individuals  should  sacrifice  their  private 
opinions  on  the  subject, 

it   was    impossible    to   devise   a    scheme 

which  should  satisfy  every  one  ;  for  there 

would  always  be    found  some  one  to  raise 

objections,   whether  the  intended  donation 

12 
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stould  be  in  money,  stock,  or  in  lands.  He 
could  assure  tht  ra  that  the  conjmiuee  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains,  and  had  not  beea 
able  to  devise  an}  plan  which  could  approach 
fiearer  to  the  general  sentiment,  than  the  one 
they  had  adopted.  Their  object  was  to 
make  such  an  appropriation  as  should  com- 
fort his  declining  years,  and  smooth  his  path 
to  the  grave,  it  would  be  besides,  a  per- 
petual monument  of  iheir  gratitude.  The 
stock  would  remain  on  the  books  to  the  last } 
and  when  they  had  redeemed  all  other  debts, 
then  they  would  redeem  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  they  owed  to  this  dij«tinguished 
soldier.  A  tract  of  land  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  him  amongst  us,  and  would 
be  a  portion  lor  his  children.  U  would  also 
add  to  the  grace  of  the  gilt,  and  the  iroprts- 
sion  it  would  produce.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  public  acts  ought  to  be  done  grace- 
fully. It  would  make  a  favorable  iaipres- 
gion  abroad. 

Mr.  Hayne  said  he  would  solicit  his 
friends  to  relinquish  their  private  opinions 
on  this  occasion.  Such  an  act  as  this,  to  be 
well  done,  should  be  delicately  and  prompt- 
ly managed  ;  and  he  hoped,  as  this  was*  the 
general  sense,  they  would  yield.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  fur  national  feeling  To 
send  him  back  to  France,  without  making 
any  provision  for  him,  would  leave  him  ^o 
linger  out  his  last  da\s  in  poverty,  and  make 
bim  a  public  spectacle  lor  ali  Europe*— yon 
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leave  hitn  without  means  of  obtainii?^  those 
acts  of  kindness  and  attention  so  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Mr.  Macon  said  he  did  inot  like  the 
President's  Message.  He  did  not  know 
the  opinion  of  others  on  the  subject  he  only 
spoke  to  satisfy  himself.  Whatever  they 
might  choose  to  think,  he  conceived  it  a 
public  duty  to  speak  as  he  did.  He  had 
had  no  conversation  with  others  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  man  who  risks  ail  losses  alL  He 
had  no  doubt  about  every  word  of  the  manu- 
scripts his  friend  had  in  his  hand,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  to  tell  him  they  did 
not  come  from  Lafayette  himself. 

At  the  suggestion  of  some  friends,  Mr, 
Brown  said  he  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  to-day  :  and  on  the  ques- 
tion— shall  the  bifl  pass  ?  Mr.  Noble  called 
for  the  ayes  and  noes,  not  being  able  to 
give  his  sanction  to  it. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  demanded  fey 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  present ;  and 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  were, 

Messrs,  Barbour,  Bo!igny,  Chandler, 
Dickerson,  Eaton,  Edwards.  Elliot,  Findlay, 
Gaillard,  Hayoe,  Holmes  of  Maine,  Holmes 
of  Mississippi,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  Kelly,  King  of  Alabama, 
King  of  N€w-York,  Knight,  Lanitian,  Lloyd 
of  Md.  Lloyd  of  Mass.  Lowrie,  Jackson, 
McLean,    Mills,  Palmer^  Farrott,  SeymoFj 
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Smith,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Van  Bureo<s 
Van  Dvke,  Williams  —37. 

Noes— Meissrs.    Barton,    Bell,     Brown^ 
Cobb,  Macon,  Noble,  Puiggles  —7, 

The  bill  thus  passed  the  senate. 
•''  The  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  a 
committee  was  appointed  from  each  to  wait 
on  the  General  and  present  him  ivith  a  copy 
of  the  act.  The  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  the  house  contains  the  address 
and  reply  on  that  occasion  : 

Senate. — Monday ^  January  3. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  joint  committee  of 
both  houses,  appointed  to  wait  on  General 
Lafayette,  with  a  copy  of  the  act  concerning 
him,  reported  that  the  committee  waited  oa 
him  at  12  o'clock,  and  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  act,  and  with  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  of  both  houses,  and  that  the 
General  returned  an  answer. 

The  address  of  the  committee  was  reaci, 
and,  with  the  answer  of  the  General^  order- 
ed to  be  noticed  on  the  journal. 

General  :  We  are  a  committee  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  char- 
ged with  the  oilice  of  informing  you  of  the 
passage  of  an  act,  a  copy  of  which  we  now 
present.  You  will  perceive,  from  this  act 
Sir,  that  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  aware 
of  the  large  pecuniary^  as  well  as  other  sa- 
crifices, which  your  long  and  arduous  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  has  cost  you, 
have  deemed  it  their  privilege  to  reimburse 
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d  portion  of  them  as  havinsj  been  incurred  m 
part  on  account  of  the  United  States.  The 
principles  which  have  marke<3  your  character 
will  not  permit  you  to  oppose  any  objection 
to  the  dis'harge  of  so  much  of  the  national 
obligation  to  you  as  admits  of  it.  We  are 
directed  to  express  to  you  the  confidence  as 
well  as  request  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, that  you  wiil,  by  an  acquiescence  m 
their  wishes  in  this  respect,  add  another  to 
the  many  signal  proofs  you  have  offered  of 
jour  esteem  for  a  people  whose  esteem  for 
you  c^^n  never  cease  until  they  have  ceased 
to  prize  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  to  vene- 
rate the  virtues  by  which  it  was  acquired. 
We  have  only  to  subjoin  an  expression  of 
our  gratification  in  being  the  organs  of  this 
codTnunication,  and  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sonal respect  with  which  we  are,  your  obe- 
dient servants, 

S.  SMITH,  }      Committee 

ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE,      >         of  the 
D.  BOULTGNY,  \         Senate. 

W.  S.  ARCHER,  }      Committer 

S.  VAN  RENSSELAER,  >  of  the 

PHILIP  S.  MARKLEY,    )        H.  of  R. 

Washington  Jan.  1,  1825* 

To  this  addres53  of  the   committee,  the 
General  returned  the  following  answer : 
Gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  boih  houses  of 
Congress, 
The  immense  and  unexpected  gift,  which, 
in  additioo  to  former  and  considerable  boun- 
12* 
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lies,  it  has  pleased  Con^^ress  to  confer  upon 
me,  calls  for  the  warmest  acknowledgements 
of  an  old  American  soldier,  an  adopted  son 
of  the  United  States,  two  titles  dearer  to 
my  heart  than  all  the  treasures  in  the  world. 

However  proud  I  am  of  every  sort  of  ob- 
ligation received  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  larsje  extent  of  this  benefac- 
tion might  have  created  in  my  mind  feelings 
of  hesitation,  not  inconsistent,  I  hope,  with 
those  of  the  most  grateful  reverence.  But 
the  so  very  kind  resolutions  of  both  houses, 
delivered  by  you  gentlemen,  in  terms  of 
equal  kindness^  precludes  all  other  senti- 
ments except  those  of  the  lively  and  profound 
gratitude,  of  which,  in  respectfully  accept- 
ing the  munificent  favour,  1  have  the  honor 
to  beg  you  will  be  the  organs. 

Permit  me  also,  gentlemen,  to  join  a  ten- 
der  of  my  affectionate  pergonal  thanks  to  the 
expression  of  the  highest  respect,  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  your  obedient 
servant,  Lafayette. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  the  President 
was  authorised  by  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  offer  him  one  of  our  national 
vessels  for  his  conveyance  to  this  country. 
And  now,  when  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  the  same  offer  was  repeated  by  Pre- 
sident Monroe,  and  accepted  by  the  Generals 

Accordingly,    a  new   frigate,    to   which. 
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partly  in  honor  of  Lafayette,  was  given  the 
name  of  Brandywine,  was  offeree]  him.  In 
this  fine  vessel  he  embarked  from  our 
shores,  and  after  a  most  prosperons  passage^ 
landed  at  Havre. 

Although  upon  his  departure  from  Havre 
for  America,  the  authorities  of  that  city,  by 
order  of  government,  had  directly  forbidden 
any  expression  of  respect  towards  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  upon  his  return 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  a  full  expres- 
sion of  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
the  printed  accounts  of  his  generous  recep- 
tion in  the  United  States,  had  received.  Al- 
most all  the  young  men  of  that  city,  and 
of  its  neighborhood,  united  in  hailing  with 
acclamations  of  joy  and  congratulations,  the 
return  of  the  noble,  liberal  and  disinteres"* 
ted  General  of  two  revolutions  I 

He  was  escorted  from  Havre,  by  a  nume- 
rous cavalcade  on  horseback,  and  his  whole 
progress  to  La  Grange,  seemed  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  triumph  which  marked  his 
course  through  our  country. 

The  same  noble  benevolence  was  exhi* 
bited  by  him  on  this  journey,  and  when 
once  more  received  into  the  bosom  of  his 
loving  and  beloved  family,  he  seemed  with 
his  former  modesty  and  contentment  to  set- 
tle again  into  the  philanthropic  and  industri- 
ous farmer  of  La  Grange. 

But,  during  the  whole  period  when  it  was 
evident   that  the  ultra   Royalist  party  was 
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endeavoring  to  revive  the  ancient  c^espo* 
tisoi  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  peo« 
pie,  it  was  often  remarked  by  close  obser- 
vers of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  '*  there 
was  still  one  man  in  France,  who,  with  a 
word,  might  hnri  the  present  monarch  from 
the  throne,  and  seat  himself  firmly  in  his 
place,  as  the  liberal  kinjar  of  the  French  peo- 
ple.    And  that  man  was  Lafayette  !" 

Yet  still,  he  seemed  solely  occupied 
amidst  his  own  family,  and  on  h\^  own  estate, 
until,  being  elected  a  deputy  to  the  conven*- 
lion  of  July  last,  he  came  to  Paris  ;  where 
the  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
proved  that  he  is  yet,  ''  First  in  the  ranks 
of  the  warriors  for  Freedom,''  and  ''  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


The  following  anecdote  of  the  General  serves  to  show 
his  modesty,  candour,  and  attaclunent  to  republican 
economy : — 

A  member  of  Congress,  ^lonversing  with  the  General 
on  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  delicately  apologis- 
ing for  the  opposition  which  the  appropriation  in  his  fa- 
vor had  experienced  in  that  bod}^,  the  General,  with 
great  naivette,  and  never-failing  presence  of  mind,  inter- 
rupted him  with  this  happy  remark :  "I,  Sir,  am  one 
of  the  opposition.  The  gift  is  so  munificent,  so  far  ex- 
ceeding the  services  of  the  individual,  that  had  I  been  te, 
member  of  Congress^  I  must  have  voted  agaiust  i^," 


PART  Til. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1830. 

Although  men  have  long  been  convinced 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  the 
impolitic  oppression  of  the  French  govern- 
ment would  excite  a  terrible  and  destructive 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people,  still  the 
late  and  perfect  revolution,  of  which  we 
would  present  an  outline,  comes  upon  us 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  astonishment  and  admiration,  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  wonder, 
and  ask  "  if  it  be  possible  that  these  things 
are  so !" 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  must  have 
observed,  for  several  years  past,  in  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  a  strong  tendency  to  liberty  ; 
and  a  secret  determination  to  enjoy  it,  under 
one  form  of  government  or  another,  at  all 
hazards.  The  experience  of  former  years 
under  the  republic  and  consuUhip,  if  it 
taught  the  people  that  they  had  grasped  the 
boon  so  violently  as  to  crush  it,  also  con- 
Tinced  them  that  it  was  capable,  when  rights 
ly  used,  of  conferring  the  most  exalted  hap^. 
piness  which  a  nation  can  enjoy.  This  im- 
pression  has   followed    them   through  the 
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rei^s  of  Louis^  XVIII,  and  Charles  X,  and 
will  fallow  them  forever.  But  the  difficulty 
of  securing  liberty  without  alloy,  and  the 
melancholy  issue  of  the  former  atteupt, 
made  them  willing  to  live  under  a  limited 
monarchy,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  ac* 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  charter  which 
L')tiis  XVHI,  agreed  to  give  the  people,  and 
Tvbich  should  S(?cure  them  against  a  recur- 
rence of  such  arbitrary  power  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign,  as  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  revolution  of  1789  ;  and  the 
principal  articles  of  which  guarantied  indi- 
visiul  hberty  and  equality  under  the  laws, 
the  liberty  of  the  press^  the  free  election  of 
the  deputies,  and  other  essential  ingredients 
to  the  formation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHARTER  OP 
FRANCE. 

Louis  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarie, 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting  : 
Whereas,  &c.  [Here  is  a  recital  of  the  causes  which, 
induced  the  King  to  grant  the  Charter.] 

PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  THE  FRENCH, 

Article  I  Frenchmen  are  equal  before 
the  law,  whatever  otherwise  be  their  rank 
or  title. 

2.  They  contribute,  without  distinction, 
in  '/roporlion  to  their  fortune,  to  the  public 
cfear^es. 

3  They  are  all  alike  admissible  to  civil 
and  railitary  eroploymentSc 

4*  iniiiyuluai  liberty  is  equally  guaraR*' 
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tied  ;  no  one  can  be  either  pursued  or  af^ 
rested,  except  in  cases  aforcseen  by  the  lavr, 
and  in  the  forms  which  it  prescribes. 

5.  Everj  one  is  at  liberty  to  profess  his 
own  rehgion  ;  and  the  same  protection  is 
assured  to  each  form  of  worship, 

6.  Nevertheless, the  Cathohc,  Apostolical, 
and  Roman  religion,  is  the  religion  of  the 
State. 

7.  Ministers  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic 
and  Roman  religion,  and  that  of  other  Chris- 
tian denominations,  alone  receiv^e  salaries 
from  the  Royal  Treasury. 

8.  Frenchmen  have  the  right  to  publish 
and  print  their  opinions,  in  conforming  to 
the  laws  for  regulating  the  abuse  of  this 
liberty. 

9.  All  property  is  inviolable,  without  any 
exception  oi  that  called  National,  the  law 
not  acknowIeJging  any  distinciion  between 
them. 

10.  The  State  may  exact  the  sacrifice  of 
any  particular  piece  of  property  ^  if  the  pub- 
lic interest,  duly  established,  shall  require 
it,  but  only  on  a  previous  indemnification. 

11.  All  scrutiny  as  to  votes  or  opinions^ 
littered  previous  to  the  restoration,  is  for* 
bidden.  A  like  oblivion  is  prescribed  both 
to  tribunals  and  citizens. 

12.  I'he  conscription  is  abolished  ;  the 
modf^  of  recruiting  the  sea  and  land  iorces 
k  determined  by  law. 
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FORM  OF  THE  KING's  GOVERNMEN^T. 

13.  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable 
and  sacred.  His  Ministers  are  responsible. 
To  the  King  alone  belongs  the  Executive 
power. 

14.  The  King  is  the  suprenoe  head  of  the 
State,  commands  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
declares  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alli- 
ance and  commerce  ;  appoints  to  office,  and 
makes  the  rules  and  ordinances  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety 
of  the  State. 

15.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  col- 
lectively in  the  King,  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  House  of  Deputies. 

16.  The  King  proposes  all  laws. 

17.  The  proposal  of  a  law  is  made  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King,  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
or  that  of  Deputies,  except  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  taxes,  which  must  be  first  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Deputies. 

18.  Every  law  is  to  be  freely  discussed, 
and  voted  by  a  majority  of  each  Chamber. 

19.  The  Chambers  have  the  faculty  of 
supplicating  the  King  to  propose  laws  upon 
any  given  subject,  and  to  point  out  what  it 
appears  to  them  fitting,  that  such  laws  should 
contain. 

20.  Such  a  request  may  be  made  by  either 
of  the  Chambers,  after  having  been  discus- 
sed in  secret  committee  ;  it  can  only  be  sent 
to  the  other  Chamber  by  that  proposing  it,, 
after  an  interval  of  ten  days. 
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21.  If  the  proposition  is  adopted  by  the 
other  Chamber,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Kino:,  it  it  is  rejected,  it  cannot  be  produced 
hi  the  same  session. 

22.  The  King  alone  sanctions  and  pro- 
mulgates the  l;j\vs. 

23.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  for  the  whole 
reign  by  the  tirst  legislature  assembled  after 
the  accession  oi  the  Knig* 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

24.  The  House  of  Peers  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Legislative  Power. 

25.  It  is  convened  by  the  King  at  the  same 
time  with  (he  House  of  Deputies,  The  ses- 
sion of  each  begins  and  finishes  at  the  same 
lime. 

26.  Any  meeting  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
held  at  any  time  when  the  Deputies  are  not 
in  session,  or  which  should  not  be  ordered 
by  the  King,  is  unlawful  and  void, 

27.  The  nommation  of  Peers  of  France 
belongs  to  the  Kmg.  Their  number  is  un- 
limited. He  may  vary  their  dignities,  name 
thetn  for  life,  or  make  them  hereditary  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure, 

28.  Peers  are  entitled  to  their  seats  at 
twenty  five,  but  cannot  vote  before  thirty. 

29.  The  House  of  Peers  has  for  its  pre- 
siding officer  the  Chancellor  of  France,  and 
in  his  absence  some  Peer  named  by  the  King. 

30.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
princes  of  the  blood,  are  Peers  in  right  of 
their  birth.    They  take  rank  immediately  af- 
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tSF  the  President,  but  have  no  vote  tril  tweti-* 
Xy-iye, 

31.  The  Princes  can  only  take  their  seats 
by  an  order  of  the  King,  expressed  at  each 
session  by  a  message,  under  pain  of  nullity 
to  every  thing  transacted  during  their  pre* 
sence* 

3^  The  ^elibeFations  of  Peers  pre  all 
secret. 

33  The  House  of  PeeFs  talses  cognizance 
of  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  attempts 
against  the  safety  of  the  State,  as  they  shall 
be  defined  by  law. 

34.  No  Peer  can  be  arrested  except  by 
the  authority  of  the  House,  and  its  judges,  its 
members  in  all  criminal  matters. 

OF    THE    CHAMBER-  OF    DEPUTIES   OF    DBPARTMENTS. 

35.  This  Chamber  shall  he  composed  of 
Deputies  elected  by  the  electoral  Colleges* 
The  organization  of  ^hem  shall  be  determin** 
ed  by  law. 

36.  Each  EXepartraent  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  Deputies  it  has  had  till  now, 

37.  The  Deputies  shall  be  elected  for 
five  years,  and  in  such  ma^nner  that  the 
Chamber  shall  be  renewed  by  one-fifth  an- 
nually, 

38.  No  one  can  be  admitted  as  a  Deputj 
who  is  not  forty  years  old,  and  does  not  pay 
a  direct  tax  of  1000  francs. 

39  In  case,  however,  their  should  not  be 
in  a  Department,  fifty  persons  of  the  requi- 
site age,  and  paying  a  prescribed  taXy  that 
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©»mber  shall  be  made  up  out  of  those  paymg 
Ahe  nearest  to  one  thousand  francs,  aed  the 
person  thus  selected  shall  be  alike  eligit)ie 
with  the  others. 

40.  Electors  of  Deputies  must  pav  a  di- 
rect tax  of  three  hundred  francs,  and  have 
attained  thirty  years  of  age. 

41.  Presidents  of  Electoral  CoHe^es  are 
oamed  by  the  King,  and  betiome  of  right 
members  of  the  College. 

42.  One  hitlf,  at  least,  of  the  Deputies 
must  he  ci^osen  iTom  among  those  whose  po- 
litical domicil  is  in  the  Department. 

43.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  designated  by  the  King,  from  a 
Jist  of  five  members  presented  by  the  Cham-, 
ber. 

44  The  sessions  of  the  Chamber  are  pub- 
lic, but  upon  the  demand  of  five  members 
the  doors  may  be  closed 

45.  The  Chamber  will  divide  itself  into 
committees  [bureaux]  to  discuss  the  projects 
uf  laws  presented  by  the  king. 

46.  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  a  iarw 
unless  |>roposed  orcon»^nted  to  by  the  King, 
nor  until  it  has  beeo  referred  and  discussed 
in  Committee 

47.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  receives 
all  propositions  respecting  taxes  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  such  propositions  have  been  adop- 
ted by  the  Chamber,  that  they  can  be  sent 
io  the  Peers. 

48.  No  i'iK  can  be  imposed  nor  collected^ 
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unless  consentea  to  by  the  Chambers  aui 
sanctioned  by  the  King, 

49.  The  land  tax  is  only  voted  for  one 
year  ;  and  indirect  taxes  may  be  voted  for 
several  years. 

bo  The  King  convenes  the  two  Chambers 
every  year  ;  he  proro^uea  {hem,  and  may 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  but,  ia 
this  case,  he  must  convene  a  new  one  in  the 
space  of  three  months 

51.  No  member  can  be  imprisoned  dnrin^ 
the  session  :  nor  during  the  six  weeks  pre- 
ceding  and  following  it. 

£2  No  member  can,  d?)rlng  the  session  be 
prosecuted,  nor  arrested  on  any  criminal 
chars:e,  except  when  Idken  Jiagrartte  delicta^ 
without  the  permission  of  ti^e  Chamber, 

63  Petitions  to  either  hoi>se  can  only  be 
made  and  presented  in  writiin!;  ;  the  law  for* 
bids  any  one  from  bringing  a  petition  in  pe^f 
son  to  the  bar, 

OUR  MINI8TEES. 

54.  Ministers  may  be  members  of  either 
house  :  they  have,  moreover,  the  right  of 
entry  to  each  house,  apd  arc  to  be  heard 
when  they  require, 

55.  The  chamber  of  deputies  has  the 
right  of  accusing  ministers  and  of  arraigning 
them  before  the  house  of  peel's,  who  alone 
have  the  right  of  judging  tiiem- 

56.  They  can  only  be  accusnd  of  treason 
or  peculation.  Special  laws  v/iil  particu- 
larize the  nnture  of  these  offences,  and  will 
determine  how  they  are  to   be  prosecuted.^ 
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OP  THE  JUDICIARY. 

57.  All  justice  is  derived  from  the  king, 
^nd  is  adrninistered  in  his  name  bj  the  judges 
whom  he  appoints. 

58.  The  judges  appointed  byihe  king  are 
Dot  removable. 

59.  The  courts  and  ordinary  tribunals 
now  esi«tin2^  are  maintained  Nothing  shail 
be  chaeged  with  respect  to  them  but  by  vir- 
tue of  a  law. 

60.  The  existing  institution  of  judges  of 
comaierce  is  preserved. 

61.  That  justices  of  the  peace,  is  in  like 
manner  preserved.  Justices  of  the  peace^ 
though  appointed  by  the  king,  are  not  irre- 
movable. 

62  No  one  can  be  withdrawn  from  his 
^al oral  judges. 

63,  Consequently  no  commissions  nor  ex- 
traordin-iry  tribunals  can  be  created.  Pre- 
Vetal  courts,  if  their  reestablishment  is  deem- 
ed necessary,  are  not  included  in  this  prohi- 
bition 

64  The  discussions  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings shall  be  public,  except  when  such  pub- 
Jicity  may  be  dangerous  to  order  and  good 
morals  ;  in  which  case  the  court  shall  so 
pronounce, 

05  The  institution  of  the  jury  is  preser- 
ved. Such  changes  as  experience  mny  sug- 
gest can  only  be  made  in  virtue  of  a  law, 

€^3.   The  punishment  of  conti^cating  prop- 
erty is  abolished, and  cannot  be  reestablished^ 
13* 
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67.  The  King  has  the  right  to  pardan  and 
to  conaanite  punishments. 

68.  The  civil  code  and  laws  now  in  nse^, 
ivhich  are  not  oontriiry  to  the  present  char- 
ter, shall  remain  iu  force  until  legally  alter- 
ed and  repealed. 

PRIVATE  RIGHTS  GUAR.4JS^TIED  BY  THE  STATE. 

69  The  military  in  actual  service,  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  on  half  pay,  widows,  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  pensioned,  shall  preserve 
their  grades,  honors  and  pensions. 

70.  The  public  debt  is  guarantied.  Eve- 
ry engagement  of  the  state  vviih  its  creditors 
is  inviolable. 

71  The  old  Noblesse  resumes  its  titles^ 
the  new  preserves  it.  The  King  creates 
nobles  at  pleasure  ;  but  he  only  grants  them 
rank  and  honor,  without  any  exeniptiou  from 
the  burthens  or  duties  as  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

72,  The  Legion  of  Honor  is  preserved. 
The  Kiu^  will  determine  its  regulations  and 
its  decorations, 

73*  The  colonies  shall  be  governed  by 
special  laws  and  regulation 

74.  The  King  and  his  successors  shall 
swear  in  the  solemnity  of  their  consecration^ 
faithfully  to  observe  the  present  consUtution- 
al  charter. 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1814^ 
and  of  our  reign  the  19th. 

(Signed)  LOUIS. 

Chancellor  of  France,         Dambray 

Sec'y  of  StutCj  TABBe  pe  Montesq^uibp. 
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These  restrictions  on  arbitrary  power, 
were  in  no  slight  dps;ree  galling  to  (he  r»ar- 
lizans  of  the  ancien  re^rime.  and  various  at- 
tempts were  made  from  time  to  time  by  dif- 
ferent mini-ters  to  elude  the  provisions  ofthe 
Charter  ;  in  some  instances  they  were  suc- 
cessful, particularly  in  carrying  into  effect 
an  alteration  in  the  law  of  elections,  which 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  iniiuence  of 
the  mini^itry  in  the  fi^rmation  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  Still  every  thing  was  done 
with  a  show  of  attention  to  the  forms  pre** 
scribed  by  the  Charter,  and  no  o[)en  attempt 
was  made  to  violate  the  constitution  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVllL 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  one  moment, 
and  ask  how  it  could  be,  that,  warned  as  he 
must  have  been  by  the  example  ofthe  revo*» 
lution  of  1789,  any  king  of  the  French  peo- 
ple could  dare,  in  a  more  ealighted  age^ 
pursue  the  same  course  of  oppression  which 
brought  bis  brother  to  the  scaffold— disper- 
sed the  last  descendents  of  a  family,  which,, 
for  the  long  period  of  eleven  centuries,  had 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  mighty  kingdoms^ 
and  made  them  the  dependants  of  other 
princes  ! 

Yet  such  was  the  case  with  the  succes- 
sor of  Louis  XVIU. 

Charles  X,  a  haughty,  weak  and  bigoted 
prince,  ascended  the  throne,  filled  with  es-» 
travagant  notions  of  the  '*  right  divine  ;'^ 
and  entirely  governed  by  the  priests,  could 
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ill  brook  the  thonght  of  t^eins:  compelled  to 
gr>vern  with  moderation  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  co'?rt  journ  ?ls  took  every  opportunity  of 
ii38j»)nating  that  the  Charter,  far  from  heing 
a  roaipact  betvveen  the  prince  and  ihe  peo- 
ple, was  a  mere  revohitionary  grant  on  the 
part  of  Louis,  and  therefore  not  legally  hin- 
ding  on  ^.is  sncces»!or.  Affairs  continued  in 
this  situation  un»il  the  8th  of  August,  1829; 
when  the  king,  finding  that  the  administra- 
tion of  M,  M^rtignac,  though  warmly  attach* 
ed  to  the  interest?,  of  the  crown,  was  not 
prepared  entirely  to  annihilate  the  liherties 
of  the  people,  suddenly  disaiissed  them,  and 
appointed  in  their  stead,  an  administration 
headed  by  Prince  Polignac,  and  composed 
entirely  of  men  of  nltraroyalist  principles, 
most  of  whom  were  also  obnoxious  to  the 
nation. 

Of  the  principal  indeed,  of  him  whom 
we  may  «tyle  the  master*spirit  of  this  minis- 
Iry,  we  would  give  a  slight  sketch. 

JULES  DE  POLIGNAC. 
PoLiGNAC  is  not  without  his  private  vir* 
tues,  but  his  political  education  has  been  of 
that  character  which  deadens  the  feelings 
toward  tiie  mass  rf  mankind,  and  leaves  the 
desire  of  cootrol  unchastened  by  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  After  having  been  so 
many  years  unhappy  wanderers  in  foreign 
lands,  exiles  from  the  co^mtry  that  gave 
them  birth,  the  followers  of  the  Bourbons* 
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as  well  as  that  ft^mily  itself,  would,  if  they 
had  not  been  drfioient  in  ordinnr}'  prudence, 
have  conciliated  by  a  kind  and  liberal  policy, 
tho*e  who  acquiesced  in  their  retorn. 

The  very  reverse  ot  this  spirit  has  ap- 
peared to  actuate  ihem.  I'hpy  have  con- 
ducted as  though  "*  a  piece  of  board  covered 
viith  velvet"  was  a  constitutional  throne,  and 
the  pofises^ion  of  the  crown  jewel?  (twice 
have  the  Boorbons  attempted  to  carr}-  them 
off,)  was  a  guaranty  of  the  popular  favor. 

1  he  tempest  has  at  last  broken  out,  and 
the  storm  has  come  upon  their  devoted  he  ids ; 
and  after  their  utter  proscription  of  tree 
principles  in  their  own  country,  they  seem 
forced  to  seek  safety  themselves  in  the  only 
land  of  aH  others  where  those  principles  are 
the  basis  and  support  of  government. 

We  believe  the  fallen  minister  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Polig^ 
nac,  distinguished  for  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, although  by  roost  people  suspected 
of  being  a  naturil  son  of  Charles  X  He 
was  born  in  1780.  His  mother  was  the 
celebrated  Dutches  de  Polignac,  governess 
to  the  children  of  Louis  XVI,  and  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  his  unfortunate  Queen.  He 
was  an  exile  in  his  )0uth  to  R'lssia  and  Eng^ 
land.  In  the  latter  country  he  was  aid  to 
Charles  Xth,  when,  as  the  Count  d'Artois, 
he  claimed  and  received  the  charities  of  the 
British  nation.  He  next  engaged  in  the 
famous  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Picbegru^ 
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against  the  first  Consul,  and  with  his  brother 
wa-^  tried  andfonnd  guilty.  Jules  was  copdetn- 
ne d  to  imprisonment,  his  brother  was  doom- 
ed to  death.  The  co^irt  was  astoni«hed  to 
hear  the  youngor  Polignac  entreating  to  be 
substituted  in  his  more  unfortunate  brother's 
place,  and  to  rereive  the  stroke  of  the  axe 
in  his  stead.  He  pleaded  that  his  brother 
Armand,  had  a  \vife  and  family  dependent  on 
him  for  happiness  and  protection,  while  he 
was  an  isolated  being  whose  lite  was  of  little 
consequence  to  any.  With  the  feelings  of 
Damnn  and  Pythias,  each  sought  to  avert 
the  punishment  ff  om  the  other.  The  gene- 
rous devotion  displayed  by  Jules  had  its  ef- 
teri  on  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  who  changed 
the  sentence  of  de^th  to  that  of  confinement. 
B'>th  were  kept  in  du^-ess,  and  for  many  years 
were  the  tenants  of  different  French  prisons. 

The  Polignacs  were,  it  is  asserted,  con* 
stantly  engaged  in  the  schemes  which  the 
friends  of  the  Bourbons  from  time  to  time  agi- 
tated, and  Napoleon  himself  assert  ,  that  his 
former  clem^  ncy  met  with  a  poor  return. 

In  1813  they  met  the  Chateau  of  Usse  in 
Touraine,  tiie  residence  of  M,  de  Duras, 
and  a  general  rising  of  the  royalists  in  the 
West  and  South  of  France,  upon  the  landing 
of  the  Duke  de  Beri  was  contemplated.  It 
is  alleged  that  they  were  concerned  in  the 
singular  plot  of  Malat  ;  at  all  events,  they 
were  suspected  and  put  under  surveillance, 
from  wbichjin  1814  they  escaped.     During 
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the  same  year,  Jules  joined  the  Count  d'Ar- 
toi«?,  and  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  ta 
Rome.  He  attended  Louis  18th  to  Ghent, 
and  was  thence  despatched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Savoy,  He  once  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bonapartists,  and  again  ra  'de  his  es- 
cape. At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  returned  to  Paris  and   was  made  a   Peer. 

He  was  also  created  Inspector  General  of 
the  National  Guards,  a  Marshal,  a  metnber 
of  several  orders,  and  thf^n  a  Prince,  fa 
1816,  he  connected  himself  with  a  Scotch 
lady  of  the  name  of  CampbelL  who  died 
soon  after,  and  his  second  wife,  also  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  was  during  tlie  Prince's  recent 
residence  In  England  as  a  French  Ambassa- 
dor, a  distinguished  leader  of  the  ton.  The 
Court  Journal  has  been  very  loud  in  its 
praise  of  the  lady,  and  her  departure  for 
France  was  announced  as  an  aifair  which 
would  break  the  hearts  of  a  numerous  tr  'in 
of  friends  and  admirers.  We  believe  ^he 
was  also  alluded  to  in  the  novel  called  the 
Exclusives. 

It  seems  that  Polignac  has  been  one  of  the 
King's  most  intemperate  advisers  ;  indeed, 
most  blindly  so.  He  assured  the  foreign 
ministers  that  no  explosion  would  follow 
the  obnoxious  decrees,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  astonished  at  the  result 
as  any  one  else. 

The  Prince  went  to  England  in  1823,  as 
Ambassador,  and  in  1829  returned  to  Fraoc*^ 
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when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. His  sentiments  have  on  all  occasions 
been  the  highest  grarie  of  nltraroyalism. 

Prince  de  Poh^^nac  was  the  president  of 
the  council  of  Ministers.  The  other  aiem- 
btirs  were 

Ministf^r  of  Justice,  Chantelauz^e. 

Minister  ol  the  Marine,  Baron  d'Haussez. 

Minister  of  the* hite nor,  Couxt  di:  Peyronnet. 

Minister  of  Finances,  Monbel. 

Minister  of  Ecclesiasti-   ")  r^^.,.,^  ^„  n,.^,.^ 

cal  alfairs,  and  of         i  ^^'  ^7  de  Guemoh 

public  Instruction.        )  ^ANviLLi.. 

Minister  of  i^ublic  Works,         Capelf^e, 

This  [ftinistry  was  appointed  durino:  the 
recess  of  the  chambers,  and  from  August 
uniil  March,  tiie  contest  was  carried  on  be- 
tween th(i  liberal  press  and  the  ^overment ; 
the  latter,  supplying  by  prosecutions,  their 
deficiency  in  argument.  In  March,  the 
chambers  assembled,  and  the  house  of  depu- 
ties immediately  voted  an  address,  entrea- 
ting the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministers  ;  the 
king  returned  an  angry  reply,  and  dissol- 
ved the  chambers.  New  elections  were 
ordered,  and  the  chambers  summoned  fop 
the  third  of  August.  In  the  meantime  the 
expediiition  against  Algiers  was  undertaken, 
in  hopes  of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple from  their  causes  of  complaint  at  home  ; 
but  the  manoeuvre  was  too  evident  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  liberal  press,  and  ac- 
cordingly produced  no  effect.  The  liberal 
journals  were  far  more  numerous  than  those 
which  favoured  the  ministry,  and  the  elec- 
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tion  of  deputies,  termmated  in  the  choice  of 
a  large  majority  favorable  to  what  was  qow 
considered,  the  cause  of  the  people  against 
the  power  of  the  king.  Thus  was  the  seal 
of  approbation  put  upon  the  sentiments 
which  had,  in  the  month  of  March,  given 
such  mortal  offence  to  the  king.  He  could 
not  but  see,  if  he  had  any  eyes,  that  his  only 
safety  now,  was  in  yielding  to  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  committing  himself  to  its 
guidance,  instead  of  attempting  to  resist  the 
power  which  would  soon  overwhelm  him. 
But  not  so.  In  his  kingly  pride  and  folly, 
be  must  need  show  the  people  that  he  was 
the  supreme  lord  of  their  destinies — that 
his  will  was  not  to  be  contravened  with  im- 
punity ;  and,  therefore,  encouraged  no 
doubt,  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against 
Algiers,  he  received  the  following  report 
from  his  ministry  ;  and,  complying  with 
/their  advice,  dissolved  the  new  chamber  of 
deputies,  which  had  never  yet  met,  and  abol- 
ished the  liberties  of  the  press,  to  which  he 
conceived,  and  justly,  that  the  extraordina- 
ry result  of  the  elections  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  attributed. 

REPORT  TO  THE  KING. 

Paris,  July  26th,  1830. 
Sire, — Your  ministers  would  be  unworthy 
the  confidence  with  which  your  Majesty  has 
honored  them,  if  they   longer  delayed   pla- 
cing before  you  a  concise  statement  of  our 
14 
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internal  sitnation  and  to  indiratetoyaurHi^h- 
Des5i  the  dangers  arising  from  ihe  periodical 
press. 

At  no  period  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
has  this  situation  presented  itself  under  3 
more  serious  and  aflSicting  aspect.  Notwith- 
standing, a  prosperity  unexampled  in  the  an- 
nals ofour  history,  signs  of  disorganization^ 
and  symptoms  of  anarchy,  are  manifested  up- 
on ahiiost  every  point  of  the  kingdom. 

The  successive  causes  which  have  con- 
duced to  weaken  the  springs  of  the  monar- 
chial  government,  operate  to  day  to  alter  and 
change  iis  nature.  Deprived  of  its  moral 
force,  the  civil  authority  within  the  capital, 
and  in  the  provinces,  maintained  hut  an  un- 
equal contest  against  factions*.  Pernicious 
and  subversive  doctrines  openly  professed, 
are  spread  aad  propagated  among  all  classes 
of  our  population — disquietudes,  too  gene- 
rail)  accredited,  agitate  the  public  mind  and 
torment  society  From  all  quarters  a  gua- 
rantee is  demanded  for  future  security. 

A  maliciousness,  active,  ardent,  indefati- 
gable, is  at  work  to  overturn  the  foundations 
of  order,  and  to  deprive  France  of  the  happi- 
ness which  she  enjo^'ed  under  the  sceptre 
of  her  kings  Active  in  working  discontent 
and  stirring  up  hatred,  it  foments  among  the 
people  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  hostility  against 
government,  ^nd  seeks  every  where  to  sow 
the  Jseeds  of  discoid  and  of  civil  war. 

And,  biie,  recent  tveots  have  already 
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tofore  to  the  higher  rnnks  of  soneiy  are  be- 
ginning to  be  more  generally  felt,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  popular  mass  They  have  proved 
also,  that  this  maj^s  is  not  alwaysagi  ated  with- 
out danger  to  those  even  who  strive  to  se- 
cure its  repose. 

A  multitude  of  facts  collected  during  the 
course  of  the  late  electoral  operations,  con- 
firm these  statements,  and  afford  a  too  cer- 
tain presage  of  new  commotions,  did  not  your 
Majesty  possess  a  power  of  remedying  the 
evil. 

To  an  attentive  observer,  there  every 
where  exists  a  neces^^ity  for  order,  force  and 
permanency,  and  the  disturbances  which  ap* 
pear  the  most  opposed  to  such  necessity, 
are  in  reality  but  the  expression  and  testis* 
ttiony  of  it. 

These  agitations  which  cannot  be  increa- 
sed without  great  peril,  are  wimost  ex(  lu- 
sively  produced  and  excited  by  the  liberty 
allowed  to  the  press.  A  law  of  elections  not 
less  prolific  in  disorders,  has,  without  doubt, 
concurred  and  assisted  to  maintain  them  ,  but 
we  must  deny  the  evidences  of  oiir  senses, 
not  to  see  in  the  periodicals,  the  prinripal  fo- 
cus ol  a  corruption,  the  progress  of  which 
becomes  dail^  more  sensible,  as  th^  origin  of 
the  calamities  which  threaten  the  kingdom. 

Experience,  Sire,  speaks  louder  than  theo- 
ry. Enlightened  men,  withoijt  d;)»Jbt^  whose 
patriotism  cannot  be  suspected,  earned  away 
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by  the  example  of  a  neisihboring  people,  have 
believed  that  the  advantages  of  the  periodic 
cal  press  would  balance  the  disadvantages, 
and  that  its  excesses  would  be  neutralized 
by  contrary  excesses.  It  is  not  so  ;  the 
proof  is  decisive,  and  the  question  is  now  de- 
termined. 

At  all  epochsjthe  periodical  press  hasonly 
been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  aa 
instrument  of  disorder  and  sedition* 

How  numerous  and  irrefutable  are  the 
proofs  that  may  be  brought  to  support  this 
truth.  It  IS  by  the  violent  and  uninterrup* 
ted  action  of  the  press,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute those  loo  sudden  and  too  frequent  chan- 
ges in  our  internal  policy.  It  has  not  per* 
mitted  a  regular  and  stable  system  of  govern- 
ment to  be  established  in  France,  nor  that 
continued  and  strenuous  effort  should  be 
made  to  introduce  into  the  various  branches 
of  public  administration,  those  meliorations 
of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Every  mini- 
stry since  1814,  though  formed  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  and  actuated  by  different 
impulses,  ha^e  been  exposed  to  the  same 
attacks, and  to  thesame unbridled  expressions 
of  passion.  Sacrifices  of  every  kind,  conces- 
sions of  power,  alliances  of  party,  nothing^ 
has  been  able  to  protect  them  from  this  com- 
mon destiny.  This  fact  alone,  so  fertile  in 
reflections,  suffices  to  assign  to  the  press  its 
true  and  unvariable  character.  It  labors  by 
continuous  and  persevering  efforts,  daily  re-? 
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peated,  to  loospn  all  the  bonds  of  obedience 
and  subordination,  to  weaken  the  sptirjgs  of 
public  authority,  to  sink  and  debase  it  in  ihe 
opinion  of  the  people,  and  to  create  for  it, 
every  wherCs  embarrassments  and  resis'ance. 

Its  art  consists  not  in  substituting  for  a 
credulous  submission  of  th^^  mind,  the  healthy 
liberty  of  examination,  but  to  reduce  the 
most  positive  truths  fo  problems  ;  not  to  ii- 
Tite  a  frank  and  useful  controversy  upon  po- 
litical questions,  but  to  present  them  in  a 
false  light,  and  to  resolve  them  by  sophisms. 

The  press  has  thus  disordered  the  most 
^prigbt  minds,  shaken  the  firmest  convic- 
tions, and  produced  in  the  bosom  of  society, 
a  confusion  of  principles  which  favors  the 
most  disastrous  attempts.  Anarchy  in  doc- 
trines; is  a  prelude  to  anarchy  in  the  state. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  Sire,  that  the  pe- 
riodical press  has  never  fulfilled  its  most  es- 
sential condition,  namely  publicity.  It  may 
appear  strange  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
there  is  no  publicity  in  France,  taking  this 
word  in  its  just  and  rigorous  acceptation,      [a  >  y 

the  actual  state  of  things,  facts  when  ihey  / 

are  not  entirely  suppositions,  are  only  pre-  . 

sented  to  many  millions  of  readers  ;  are  cur-  \ 

tailed,  disfigured,  and  mutilated  in  a  most 
odious  manner.  A  thick  cloud  raised  by  the 
journals,  disguises  the  truth,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure, prevents  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people.  The 
kings,  your  predecessors,  Sire,  have  been 
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desirous  freely  to  communicate  with  their 
subjects^  but  this  is  a  satisfaction  which  the 
press  is  not  willing  that  your  Majesty  should 
enjoy. 

A  licentiousness  which  has  outstripped  all 
bounds,  even  upon  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  neither  respected  the  express 
wishes  of  the  king,  nor  the  addresses  made  to 
them  from  the  throne.  The  one  has  been 
mistaken  or  perverted,  and  the  others  have 
been  the  subject  of  pertidious  commentary 
or  bitter  derision.  It  is  thus,  that  the  last 
act  of  royal  authority,  the  proclamation,  fell 
into  general  discredit,  even  before  it  was 
known  to  the  electors. 

I'his  is  not  all  ;  the  press  has  a  tendency 
to  subjugate  the  sovereignty,  and  usurp  the 
powers  ol  the  state.  The  pretended  organ 
of  public  opinion,  it  aspires  to  direct  the  de- 
bates in  the  two  chambers,  and  it  incontes- 
tibly  exercises  an  influence  upon  those  de* 
bates,  no  less  baneful  than  decisive.  This 
dominion  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  espe- 
cially for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has 
assumed  a  manifest  character  of  oppressioa 
and  tyranny.  We  have  seen  in  this  interval, 
the  journals  pursuing  with  insult  and  outrage 
members,  whose  vote  appeared  to  them 
either  uncertain  or  suspected.  Too  often. 
Sire,  the  freedom  of  the  deliberations  in  this 
chamber,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  renew- 
ed attacks  of  the  press. 

We  cauQOl   qualify,   in   more   moderate 
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terms,  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  jour- 
nals in  regard  to  recent  events.  After  hav- 
ing themselves  provoked  an  address,  attack- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  they  have 
not  scrupled  to  consider  the  re-election  of 
the  221  deputies,  vs^ho  voted  this  address,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  notwithstanding  your 
Majesty  objected  to  this  address  as  offensive  ; 
it  attached  public  reproach  to  the  refusal  of 
concnrrence  which  was  there  expressed,  it 
announced  its  unshaken  resolution  not  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  your  crown  so  openly  com- 
promised. The  periodical  prints  have  paid 
no  attention  to  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  considered  it  a  duty  to  renew,  to  per- 
petuate, and  to  ag£^ravate  the  offence.  Your 
Majesty  veill  decide  if  this  ra^h  attack  should 
a  longer  time  remain  unpuni^^hed. 

But  of  all  the  excesses  of  the  press,  per- 
haps the  most  serious  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed. From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Expedition,  the  termination  of  which  has 
thrownaglory  sopure.and  an  eclatso  durable 
upon  the  noble  crown  of  France,  the  press 
has  criticised,  with  a  violence  unheard  of, 
the  causes,  the  mf  an»,  the  preparations  and 
chances  of  success  of  this  expf^dition  In- 
sensible to  national  honor,  nc  thanks  to  it 
that  our  ensign  does  not  remain  tarnished 
with  the  insults  of  a  barbarian.  Indifferent 
to  thf  great  interests  of  humanity,  it  does 
Qot  depend  upon  it  that  Europe  is  no  longer 
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subject  to  a  cruel  slavery  vluH  shameful  tri- 
bute 

This  was  not  enough  By  a  treason  that 
should  be  amenable  to  our  laws,  the  press 
has  engaged  itself  in  publishing  all  the  secrets 
of  the  armament,  in  making  known  to  the 
stranger  the  state  of  our  forces,  the  number 
of  our  troops,  that  of  our  vessels,  the  indica- 
tions of  the  points  of  station,  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  overcome  the  inconstance  of 
the  winds,  and  to  land  upon  the  coast  Every 
thing,  even  to  the  place  of  disembarkation, 
ha«  been  divulged,  as  if  to  afford  a  surer 
means  of  defence  to  the  enemy,  an  unex- 
ampled circumstanceamon^civilized  nations ; 
by  false  alarms  concerning  the  dangers  to  be 
encountered,  it  has  not  feared  to  throw  dis- 
couragement into  the  army,  and  to  mark 
for  its  hatred,  even  the  chief  of  the  enter- 
prize  ;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  excited  the  soldiers 
to  raise  against  him  the  standardof  revolt,  or 
to  desert  their  colors.  This  is  what  the  or- 
gans of  a  party,  pretending  itself  national, 
have  dared  to  do. 

What  it  dares  every  day  to  perform  in 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  tends  to  nothing 
less  than  to  disperse  the  elements  of  public 
tranquillity,  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society, 
and  unless  they  have  deceived  themselves, 
make  the  earth  to  tremble  under  our  feet. 
Let  us  not  fear  to  reveal  the  whole  extent 
of  our  troubles,  that  we  may  the  better  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  oar  resources.     Sys- 
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tematized  defamation,  organized  upon  a 
grand  scale,  and  directed  with  unexampled 
perseverance,  extends  even  to  the  most  hum- 
ble of  the  public  functionaries.  No  one  of 
your  subjects,  Sire,  if  be  receives  the  least 
mark  of  confidence  or  satisfaction,  is  se- 
cure from  outrage.  A  large  net  extending 
over  France,  envelopes  all  the  public  func- 
tionaries, impeached  before  the  public,  they 
appear  in  a  manner  shut  out  from  sociey  ; 
none  are  spared  but  those  whose  fidelity 
wavers  ;  none  are  prais^ed  but  those  whose 
fidelity  falls  a  sacrifice  ;  the  rest  are  marked 
out  sooner  or  later  to  be  immolated  to  popu* 
lar  vengeance. 

The  press  has  not  manifested  less  zeal  in 
attacking,  with  its  envenomed  darts,  our  re- 
ligion and  our  clergy.  Its  object  is  to  root 
out  the  last  germs  of  religion  sentiments. 
Doubt  not,  Sire,  but  by  attacking  the  basis 
of  our  faith,  corrupting  the  sources  of  public 
morals,  and  by  heaping  derision  and  contempt 
upon  the  ministers  and  altars  of  our  holy 
religion,  that  it  will  acccmplish  its  purpose. 

No  force,  we  must  avow,  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting so  energetic  a  dissolvent  as  the  press. 
At  all  periods  when  its  shackles  have  been 
stricken  ofi",  it  has  burst  forth  and  invaded 
the  slate.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
circumstances  and  the  numerous  changes  of 
individuals  who  have  occupied  the  political 
arena,  we  cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  similarity  of  its  effects  during  th© 
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last  fifteen  years  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  destinerl  to 
recommence  tbe  revolution,  the  principles  of 
which  it  has  so  openly  proclaimed.  Placed 
and  replaced,  at  different  intervals,  under 
the  discipline  of  the  censure,  as  often  as  it 
has  regained  its  liberty,  it  has  recommenced 
its  interrupted  work.  To  insure  greater 
success,  it  has  been  sufficiently  aided  by  the 
departmental  press,  which,  by  exciting  jeal- 
ousies and  local  hatreds,  by  sowing  conster- 
nation in  the  bosoms  of  the  timid,  and  by  tor- 
menting the  authorities  with  interminable 
stratagems,  has  exercised  an  almost  decisive 
influence  upon  the  elections. 

These  last  effects,  Sire,  are  momentous  ; 
the  more  durable  results  may  be  remarked 
in  tf^e  morals  and  character  of  the  nation, 
A  violent,  lying  and  passionate polemicschool 
of  scandal  and  licenciousness.  produces  seri- 
ous and  profound  alterations  ;  it  gives  a  f'^lse 
direction  to  the  minds  of  men,  fills  them  nith 
pretentions  and  prejudices,  diverts  them 
from  serious  investigations,  injures  also,  the 
progress  of  arts  and  the  sciences,  excites 
among  us  a  continually  increasing  fermenta* 
tion,  and  maintains,  even  in  the  bosom  of  fa- 
milies, fatal  dissentions,  and  may  gradually 
conduct  us  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism. 

Against  such  a  varipty  of  evils,  engender- 
ed by  the  press,  law  and  justice  are  equally 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  i  opotence. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  have  arrested  and  insensibly 
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rendered  useless,  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of 
power,  ll  is  sufficient  to  interrogate  expe- 
rience and  to  remark  the  present  conditions 
of  things 

The  proceedings  of  the  judicary  furnish 
with  difficulty  au  efficacious  repression^  This 
truth,  verified  by  observation,  has  for  along 
time  been  apparent  to  good  minds  ;  it  has 
lately  acquired  a  more  marked  character  of 
evidence.  To  satisfy  the  necessity  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  repression  should  be  prompt 
and  powerful  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  re- 
mained sluggish,  feeble,  and  almost  void  ; 
wiaen  it  happens,  the  injury  is  committed 
and  the  punishment,  far  from  repairing  the 
injury,  adds  to  it  Vie  scandal  of  debate. 

Judical  proceedings  tire  ;  but  the  seditious 
press  never  tires.  The  one  is  embarrassed, 
because  there  is  too  much  to  punish,  the 
other  multiplies  its  forces  by  multiplying  its 
delinquencies 

Under  different  circumstances,  prosecu- 
tions have  had  their  different  periods  of  acti- 
Tity  or  relaxation.  But  what  imparts  to  the 
pregs  zeal  or  iukewarmness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  minister,  it  seeks  in  an  increase  of 
its  excesses  a  guarantee  to  their  impunity. 

1  he  insufficiency,  or  rather  the  inutility 
of  the  precautions  established  by  the  laws 
in  torce,  is  demonstrated  by  the  above  named 
facts,  and  it  is  equally  established  that  the 
public  security  is  compromised  by  the  press* 
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It  is  time,  it  is  more  then  time,  to  arrest  its 

ravages. 

Listen,  Sire,  to  this  prolonged  cry  of  indig- 
nation and  consternation,  which  arises  from 
all  parts  of  your  kingdom.  Moderate  men, 
good  citizens,  and  the  friends  of  order,  raise 
towards  your  Majesty  their  supplicating 
hands.  They  beseech  you  to  preserve  them 
from  the  return  of  those  calamities  under 
which  our  fathers  so  long  groaned.  These 
alarms  are  too  real  not  to  be  heard,  these 
wishes  are  too  legitimate  not  to  be  listened  to. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  satisfying  them, 
it  is  to  return  to  the  Constitution  ;  if  the 
terms  of  the  eighth  article  are  ambiguous, 
its  measure  is  manifest.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Constitution  has  not  conceded  the  liberty 
of  the  press  to  journals  and  periodical  writ- 
ing««.  The  liberty  of  publishing  our  per* 
sonal  opinions  does  not  certainly  imply  the 
right  of  publishing  by  way  of  speculation, 
the  opinions  of  others.  The  one  is  a  use 
of  a  faculty  that  the  law  is  at  liberty  to  grant 
or  to  submit  to  restrictions  ;  the  other  i» 
a  speculation  of  industry,  which,  like  all 
others,  and  more  then  all  others,  supposes 
the  supervision  of  public  authority. 

The  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  this 
particular,  is  exactly  explained  by  the  lavr 
of  the  tw  enty  first  of  October,  1814;  we  can 
place  the  more  reliance  upon  this,  as  the 
law  was  presented  to  the  chamber  the  fifth 
of  July,  that  is  to  say  one  month  only  after 
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tbe  adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  1819, 
an  epoch  when  a  contrary  system  prevailed 
in  the  chambers,  it  was  openly  proclaimed 
that  the  peiiodicai  press  was  not  governed 
by  the  eighth  article. — This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  the  laws  even  which  have  imposed  the 
necessity  of  a  censorsnip  upon  the  journals. 

Now,  Sire,  it  only  remains  to  be  decided 
liow  this  return  to  the  constitution  and  the 
Saw  of  the  21sl  of  October  shall  be  accom- 
plished, rtie  present  serious  aspect  of  af- 
fairs has  resolved  the  question. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  we  are 
no  longer  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  re- 
presentative government.  The  principles 
opon  which  it  was  established  have  not  re- 
maned  untouched  amidst  political  vicissi- 
tudes. A  turbulent  democracy  which  has 
penetrated  even  into  our  laws,  is  substitu- 
ted for  legitimate  f)ower.  It  disposes  of 
the  majority  of  elections  through  the  means 
of  these  journals,  and  of  sociedes  constituted 
with  similar  views,  it  paralyses  as  much  as 
in  Its  power,  the  regular  exercise  of  the 
most  essential  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
that  of  dissolving  the  elective  chamber.  By 
that,  even  the  constitution  of  the  stale  is 
shaken — your  Majesty  alone  retains  the 
power  to  preserve  and  establish  it  upon  its 
basis. 

The  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to  assure 
Its    maintenance  is  the  indispensable  attri- 
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tuie  of  sovereignty.  No  government  nporl 
earlh  would  be  stable  if  it  had  not  the  right 
to  provide  for  its  own  security.  This  Jaw  is 
pre  existed!  lo  all  other  Jaws,  because  it  m 
found  in  the  nature  of  things.  These  are, 
Sire,  tha^'mis  which  acknowkdge  the  sanc- 
tion of  time,  and  the  avowal  of  all  the  civi« 
lians  of  Europe. 

But  these  maxims  have  a  more  decided 
sanction,  that  of  the  constitution  itself;  the 
14th  article  has  i*i vested  in  your  Majesty,  a 
sufficient  power  not  certainly  to  change  our 
institutions,  but  to  consolidate  an^l  rendee 
ihem  iaamutable. 

Imperious  necessity  permits  you  no  lon» 
ger  to  defer  the  exercise  ot  this  supreme 
power.  The  moment  has  arrived  for  a  re- 
currence to  measures  which  have  been  use» 
kssly  suspended. 

These  measures,  Sire,  which  ought  to  in^ 
sure  success,  your  ministers  do  not  hehitate 
t^  propose,  feeling  confident  that  justice 
will  be  assisted  by  power. 

Your  Majesty's  veiy  humble  and  very 
failblul  subjects. 

The  President  of  the  C.  of  Ministers 

Minister  of  Jfstice, 

Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Minister  of  Marine, 

Minister  of  Finance, 

Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 

T@  this  mad  and  impolitic  advice,  the  kifl§ 
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fisieuecl,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  issued 
the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  To  all  those  to  whom  these  presents  may 
come,  greeting :  Upon  the  report  of  owe  Counsel  of  Mi* 
nisters,  we  have  ordained  and  ordain  as  follows  : 

Article  I.  The  libertj  of  the  press  is 
suspended. 

2.  The  regulations  of  the  first,  second, 
^nd  ninth  articlos  of  the  1st  section  of  the 
Jaw  of  2 1  St  October,  1814,  are  in  force  ; 
consequentl|^  4io  journal,  peniodical  pr  semi- 
periodical  pubJicatioa,  established  or  io  he 
estabiisbed,  without  regard  to  the  matteT€ 
treated  of,  can  appear  either  in  Paris,  or  ia 
the  departments,  but  in  virtue  of  authoriza* 
tion  obtained  separately  bj  the  author  and 
publisher.  The  authorization  mu5t  be  re- 
newed every  three  youths.  It  fuigr  he  m^ 
%'oked. 

3.  This  authorization  may  be  provisi(^d- 
ly  granted,  withheld  or  withdrawn  from 
Ihe  journals,  periodical  and  sen>i -periodical 
works,  now  published  or  wbich  may  here- 
after be  published  in  the  i^epartments,  by 
ihn  Prefects. 

4.  Journals  and  other  writings,  |H3blishei 
ill  contravention  of  the  2d  Article,  will  be 
immediately  seized.  The  presses  and  types, 
which  served  for  their  impression,  will  be 
|)laced  under  seal  in  a  public  depot,  or  pla- 
i^d  hors  de  service, 

d.  No  writing,  under  twenty  sheets  af 
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impression  can  appear  in  Paris,  withoul 
aiuhon-ation  obtained  from  our  Mtnister  of 
the  Interior,  and  of  the  Prefects  in  the  de- 
partments. Writings,  published  without 
authorisation,  will  be  immediately  seized. 
The  pressps  and  type^,  which  have  served 
for  the  impression  will  he  placed  under  seal 
in  a  public  depot,  or  placed  bors  de  service, 

6.  The  reports  of  trials  and  the  memori- 
als of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  if  they 
treat  entirely  or  in  part  of  political  matters, 
are  subjected  to  the  abovempntioned  autho* 
risation,  a  case  in  which  the  articles  pre- 
scribed by  Article  6th,  will  be  applicable. 

7  All  reg:ulations  opposed  to  the  present 
are  declared  null. 

8.  The  present  ordinance  will  be  enfor* 
ced  in  conformity  to  the  4th  Article  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  27th  November  1816,  and 
of  that  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
18th  of  January,  1817. 

9,  Our  Ministers  are  charged  with  the 
exeruiion  of  these  presents 

Given  at  onr  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  this 
26th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty,  and  of  our  sove* 
reignty  the  ?ixih,  CHARLES. 

B}  the  King:  Prince  de  Polignac, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF 

DEPUTIES. 
Charles,   by   the   grace  of  God    King  oi 
France  and  Navarre.     To  all  those  to  wtiom 
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these  presents  raiy  come,  greeting  :  In  vir- 
virtueof  the  Fiftieth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, having  been  informed  of  the  manoeuvres 
practiced  in  many  parts  of  oiir  kingdom,  to 
deceive  and  mislead  the  electors  during  the 
Ja^t  operations  of  the  electoral  colleges,  our 
Council  being  heard,  we  have  ordained  and 
do  ordain  : 

Ar.7-  !»  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
dissolved. 

2.  Our  minister  o^the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  present  ordinj^nce. 

Given  at  St.  Cloud,  the  25th  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  i830,  and  the  sixth 
of  our  reign.  CHARLES. 

By  the  King  :  Ch.  de  Peyronnet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

RULES  FOR  FUTURE  ELECTIONS. 

Charles,  by  tlie  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and 
Navarre.  To  all  those  to  whom  these  presents  may 
jpome,  greeting  :  Iladng  resolved  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  measures,  which  have  exercised  a  pernicious 
iniluence  upon  the  late  operations  of  the  electoral  /col- 
leges ;  wishing,  m  consequence  to  reibrm,  according 
to  , the  principles  of  the  ConstitutioUj  those  rules  of  elec- 
tion cf  which  experience  has  taught  the  inconvenieiice, 
we  ha^'^  recognized  the  necessity  of  employing  the  pow- 
er in  us  invested,  to  provide  by  acts  emanating  from  us, 
for  the  security  of  Ihe  State  and  the  suppression  of  e\ery 
enterprize  dii-ected  against  the  digidty  of  the  Crown. 
For  these  reasons,  our  Council  being  heard,  we  have 
ordained  and  we  ordain, 

Articlr   1.  Agreeably  to  the   15th,  26*th 
and   30th  articles  of  the    constitution,    the 
chamber  of  deputies  will  be  co»pQ£cd  Qaly 
Af  deputies  of  departments. 
15* 
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2.  The  incomfi  necessary  to  constitnfe  aa 
elector  and  ti-e  income  necessary  to  contri- 
bute eligibility  shaJl  be  exclusively  confined 
to  sum?  for  which  the  elector  and  the  eligi- 
ble shall  be  personally  enregiistered  in  the 
rolls  for  imposition  of  direct  and  personal 
tax^s  in  quality  of  proprietor  or  tenant. 

3.  The  dppiities  will  be  elected  and  the 
chamber  will  be  re-opened  in  the  form  and 
for  the  timp  fixed  by  the  37th  article  of  the 
constitntion, 

4.  The  electoral  collesces  will  be  divided 
into  colleiies  of  arrondiseraents  and  colle* 
ges  of  departments.  Always  excepted  the 
electoral  colles;es  of  (departments  to  whicb 
only  one  deputy   is  assigned. 

5.  The  electoral  colleges  of  arrondise- 
ments  will  be  composed  of  all  the  electors 
•who  have  their  poliiiral  domicile  establish- 
ed in  the  arrondisement  1'he  electoral 
colleges  of  departments  will  he  composed 
ot  one  fourth  of  the  electors  paying  the 
highest  tax  in  the  department, 

6.  The  prespFJt  limfts  ol  the  electoral  col- 
leges of  arrondisement  are  mHintained. 

7.  Each  eleetoral  college  of  arrondise- 
ment will  elect  a  nurjiber  of  candidates  equal 
to  the  number  of  deputies  of   department. 

8.  The  collesie  of  arrondisements  will  be 
divided  into  as  many  sections  as  it  was  a 
right  to  elect  candidates.  Ihis  division  will 
be  m^de  Droportionabiy  to  the  number  of 
sections  and  to  the  total  number  of  electors 
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of  the  college,  having  regard  as  much  a«? 
po-^sible  to  the  convenience  of  locahties  and 
neighborhoods. 

9.  The  sections  of  the  electoral  colleojes 
of  arrondisement  may  be  assembled  at  differ^ 
ent  places, 

10.  Eac'i  section  of  the  electoral  college 
of  arrondisement  will  elect  a  candidate  and 
proceed  separately 

11.  The  presidents  of  the  section  of  the 
electoral  colIe2;e  of  arrondisement  will  be 
Darned  by  the  prefects  ^rom  among  the  elec- 
tors of  the  arrondisement. 

12.  The  college  of  department  will  elect 
the  deputies.  Half  of  the  deputies  of  de- 
partment must  be  chosen  from  the  general 
list  of  candidates  proposed  by  the  collefres 
of  arrondisement ;  nevertheless,  if  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  of  department  is  odd,  the  di* 
vision  shall  be  made  without  reduction  of 
the  right  reserved  to  the  college  ef  depart- 
ment. 

13.  In  case  either  in  consequence  of  omis« 
sionsot  double  nQrninatiov»s,or  of  nominations 
made  void,  the  list  of  candidates  proposed 
bv  the  colleges  of  arrondisement  shall  be 
incomplete  ;  if  this  list  is  thus  reduced  b^^low 
th-  h.ilf  of  the  requisite  number,  the  collge 
of  department  may  elect  one  more  deputy 
without  reference  to  the  list,  if  the  list  is  re- 
duced below  one  fourth,  the  college  of  de- 
partment may  elect  the  whole  number  of  the 
dep  jties  of  department  without  reference  to 
the  list. 
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14.  The  prefects,  sub-prefects  and  gene^ 
ral  officers  comnaanding  the  m'-Jitary  divisions 
and  the  departments,  are  not  eligible  in  the 
departments  where  they  eKercise  their  func*^ 
lions. 

15  The  li«t  of  electors  will  be  deteri^i- 
ned  by  the  prefect  in  council  of  prefecture  ; 
it  j*hall  be  publir^hed  five  days  before  the 
ffif^etings  of  the  colleges. 

IG.  Claims  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  not 
acknowledged  by  the  prefects,  ^hall  be  de^ 
termined  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  at  the 
same  time  that  they  shall  determine  upon 
the  validity  of  the  operations  of  the  colle- 
ges. 

17.  In  the  electoral  colleges  of  depart- 
ment the  two  eldest  electors  and  the  two 
electors  paying  the  highest  taxes,  shall  per- 
form the  functions  of  scrutators  ;  the  same 
rule  will  be  observed  in  the  sections  of  the 
collee:e  of  arrondisement  composed  of  more 
than  fifty  electors.  In  the  other  sections  of 
the  college,  the  functions  of  scrutator  will  be 
exercised  by  the  oUest  and  highest  taxed 
of  the  electors  The  secretary  will  be 
named  in  the  college  ot  sections  of  colleges, 
by  the  president  and  scrutators, 

18.  No  one  will  be  admitted  in  the  col- 
lege or  section  of  college  if  be  is  not  enrol- 
led on  the  list  of  electors  for  said  sectioD. 
This  list  will  be  given  to  the  president,  and 
will  remain  posted  in  the  chamber  of  ses* 
sions  and  said  college  duriogits  operations. 
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19.  All  discussion  or  deliberation  what- 
ever in  the  elec^ornl  college*  is  forbidden. 

20  The  police  oi  the  college  is  invested 
in  the  president.  No  armed  lorce  can, 
without  his  demand,  be  placed  in  the  vir  ini- 
iy  of  »he  place  of  sessions  Military/  rom- 
m.  nders  will  be  held  subject  to  his  request, 

21.  The  elections  in  tne  colleges  and  sec* 
tions  of  colleges  i\ill  be  decided  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  ot  the  whole  number  ot  votes 
given  Nevertheless,  if  the  elections  are 
Dot  terminat(d  after  twice  balloting,  the 
bureau  will  determine  the  list  ot  those  per- 
sons who  shall  have  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  suffi-iges  at  the  second  balloting. 
It  shall  contain  do\ible  tlie  number  oi  naaies 
that  there  remain  elec  ions  to  be  made  At 
the  third  b.dlotmg  he  suffrages*  can  only  be 
given  to  the  persons  inscribed  upon  this  li«t, 
and  the  nomination  will  be  made  by  the  re- 
lative majorit} . 

22.  The  electors  will  vote  by  tickets  [huh 
letins  de  lisle]  each  ticket  will  contain  as 
many  names  as  there  are  elections  to  be 
made. 

^23.  The  elpclors  will  write  their  vote  at 
the  bureau,  or  they  will  cause  it  to  be  there 
written  by  the  spe  tators. 

24.  The  name,  the  qualifications,  and  the 
ri^sidence  of  each  ele*  tor  that  deposiis  his 
ticket  or  vote,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the  se- 
ct eta?y  upon  a  list  destined  to  verily  the 
number  of  voters. 
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^5.  Each  balloting;  shall  be  continued  da* 
ring  six  hours,  and  tiie  votes  shall  be  coun- 
ted  during  the  sessions. 

26.  A  ptatrmont  ofthn  result  ofeach  ses» 
sion  shall  be  drafted.  This  statement  shall 
foe  si2;ned  by  all  the  members  of  the  bureau. 

27.  Conformably  to  the  46  article  of  the 
constitution,  no  amendment  can  be  made  to 
a  law  in  the  chamber  if  it  has  not  been  pro- 
posed or  cons'inted  to  by  us,  and  if  it  has 
not  been  returned  to  or  discussed  in  com- 
mittee. 

28.  All  regulations  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent ordinance  are  annulled, 

29.  Our  ministers  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  ordinance.  Given 
at  St  Cloud,  25th  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  ei^^liteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
the  sixth  of  our  reign.  CHARLES, 

By  the  King;. 
The  President  £»f  ihe  Cpuncil  of  ^Miiiistcra, 

PaiNCE  DK  POLIGNAC. 

Minister  of  JiLstice,  Chantelauze. 

Minister  of  the  Marin*i,  Baron  d'Haussez. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  de  Peyronnet^ 

Minister  of  Finances,  Monbel. 

Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  A^irs  end  of  public  Ini5truc- 

tion,  Count  de  Guernon  Ranville,. 

JNIinister  of  Public  Works,        Capelle. 

Charles,  By  tlic  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  and 
Navan*e.  To  these  to  whom  these  presents  may  come 
greeting.  In  accordance  with  the  royal  ordinance,  bear- 
ing date  of  this  day,  relative  to  the  organization  of  the 
Electorial  Colleges,  upon  the  report  of  our  Minister  of 
the  interior.     ^V  e  have  ordained  and  ordain  as  follows ; 

Ah.t.  1.  The  electoral  colle2:es  shall  as- 
asmblcj  namely,  the  electoral  colleges  of  ar? 
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rondisement  the  sixth  of  September,  nett  ^ 
and  the  electoral  colleges  of  department, 
the  18th  of  the  same  month, 

2.  The  Chamber  of  peers  and  the  cham- 
ber  of  deputies  of  department  are  convoked 
for  the  2oth  of  the  month  of  September,  next. 

3.  Our  minister  of  the  interior  is  changed 
with  the  execution  of  the  president  ordi- 
nance. 

Given  at  our  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  the  25th 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830,  and 
the  sixth  of  oui  reign.  CHARLES. 

By  the  King. 
The  rJhifster  of  the  Interior,     Count  de  Peyronnet, 

This  was  enough.  The  die  was  cast.  It 
remained  now  to  be  proved,  whether  thirty 
millions  of  enraged  and  abused  people,  would 
tamely  submit  to  the  despotism  of  a  weak 
tyrant,  and  his  few  in?(\  advisers. 

The  ibllowing  letter  shows  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  above  decree.  We  pre- 
fer to  publish  them  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
as  they  were  received  in  this  country. 

MEETING  OF  THE  FRENCH  EDITORS. 

Paris,  Jiily  26. 
To  day  all  the  editors  of  the  Journals  as- 
sembled, to  deliberate  upon  the  course  they 
ought  to  pursue  under  such  extraordinary 
circumstances*  Some  advise  not  to  submit 
to  these  illegal  measures,  and  unconstitution^ 
al  decrees  ;  others  propose  to  fix,  by  commoQ 
consent,  what  number  of  journals  shall  appear 
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before  the  tribunals,  to  demand  the  execution 
of  Uu*  laws  M,  Marien,  prefect  •  f  police, 
ha?  commiMiicated  to  the  printers  the  impor- 
tant inlormation,  that  every  unauthorised 
publica  ion  will  be  followed  by  the  seisnre 
U'  il  detention  of  their  j^resses.  Many  of  ihe 
printers  informed  the  editor^  of  the  journals 
that,  8o  far  frofn  coinplying;  with  this  order, 
they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  interests 
and  to  resist  as  long  ai*  resistance  should  be 
in  tieir  piwer. 

ibis  morninp;,  all  the  readina:  rooms  (ca- 
biiiets  de  leciiene)  werecnnvded  ;  the  con- 
course was  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Exchange,  At  one  o'clock  the  antici[)ated 
fall  in  the  funds,  at  the  openmtj  of  opera- 
tions becwme  a  subject  of  speculation  ;  gene- 
ral expectaiion,  however,  was  <leceived  ;  be- 
cause the  rates  at  first  only  fell  two  francs. 
This  kind  of  circumspection  is  attributed  to 
th»  slock  dealers.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
more  decided  fall  would  have  required  a 
more  serious  compromise.  For  the  purpose 
of  maix)taininjr  the  rents  they  postponed  as 
much  as  in  their  power,  the  orders  for 
sales.  They  were  apprehensive  that  the 
panic  might  lead  lo  a  moie  tearful  and  cala- 
mitous depreciation.  'I'heir  manoeuvres,  ne- 
vertheless, could  not  prevent  their  falling 
to  50  francs  50  centimes,  which  makes  near- 
ly 5  tiancs  diminution,  the  5  per  cents  to 
lt'~60  ;  the  ducat  to  84— iO.  The  quo- 
tation of  rents  but  feebly  represents  the  in 
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di^oation  and  anger  that  this  manifest  viola- 
tioQ  of  laws  and  coriStitutional  order  has 
created. 

'1  he  ConstitotioRnel,  the  Nationale,  the 
Courierj  Francois,  the  Temps,  the  Giobe, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Messenger, 
the  Fiaro,  &o.  have  decided  to  appear  with-* 
out  autnorisation.  It  is  said  that  the  Journal 
of  Debats  is  the  only  journal  that  has  refused 
to  unite  in  the  measure. 

The  deputies,  at  present  in  Paris,  will 
meet  this  evening,  at  the  house  of  M.  Alex- 
ander Delaborde,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edi- 
tors in  the  office  of  the  Nationale. 

1  he  constiuUion,  most  solemnly  sworn  to 
by  our  Kmgs,  is  by  the  royal  will,  suspend- 
ed. It  no  longer  exists,  except  in  the  hearts 
of  good  citizens.  1  lie  sensations  this  coup 
d^ttui  has  produced  upon  us,  indicates  sufii- 
cieoily  what  will  be  produced  throughout  all 
France,  when  this  unforeseen  calamity  shall 
have  spread  consternation  in  the  depart- 
Rients,  the  cities,  and  the  villages,  even, 
where  yesterday,  they  slili  conlided  in  that, 
which  is  kepi  the  must  sacred  among  men  ; 
in  the  promises  soleni)oly  made  to  the  natioa 
and  before  heaven—-'  The  country ,  the  o^ly 
thing  eternal  upon  earth.*' 

Our  duties  are  written  down— our  engage- 
ments have  heen  signed.  They  must  be 
©secured  with  drmness,  with  digoitj,  and  in 
a  manner  to  make  those  blush,  who  come  to 
gigfiify  to  us  t'ue  orders,  which  they  are  obii- 
Id 
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ged  to  expcnte.  Excesses  will  be  commit- 
ted, and  it  is  better  to  be  the  victims  thaa 
the  abettor*.  Our  part  is  to  yield  ;  the 
King  has  said  that  he  will  not.  Let  us  re- 
spect his  supreme  will  and  content  ourselves 
with  submission  to  force,  since  it  is  that  alone 
which,  at  present,  constitutes  the  right  of 
salvatiOii.  Our  last  words  shall  be  vive  le 
Eoi !  vive  le  Chnrte  1  The  last  wishes,  which 
we  shall  perhaps  be  permilled  to  express,  are 
for  Fran'  e  and  for  thi)se  who  shall  save  it. 

In  a  short  time  the  hand  of  despotism  will- 
be  extended  over  us.  In  an  hour,  perhaps^ 
the  liberl)',  lej^ally  to  speak,  will  be  takea 
from  us  Those  murujurs  which  they  hope 
to  silence  by  force,  will,  in  a  short  time,  es- 
cape, to  arouse  those  who  mi-take  or  despise 
tije  laws  that  guarantee  our  common  securi- 
ty>.  The  first  to  submit  to  the  hors  la  loi 
which  bas  been  proclaimed,  we  shall  be  per- 
haps, soon,  the  lirst  to  eojoy,  as  we  former- 
ly did,  the  ri;:iits  which  shaJ!  be  rendtrecl' 
back  to  us.  A-  remonstrance  against  the  col- 
lection of  illegal  rontributions,  has  been  for 
some  time  covered  with  signatures.  To-day, 
the  moment  to  fultll  bis  second  engagement 
has  arrived.  When  power  no  lorrger  res- 
pects laws,  there  ought  still  to  exist  laws  fos^ 
those  who  have  room  to  respect  the  sociaS 
compact. 

The  ordinances  of  the  King  above  alluded 
to,  produced  the  effect  whichmight  have  beer* 
anticipated.     They  kiadled  the  public  miii^' 
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to  its  highest  pitch  ;  and  drove  the  people  to 
a  determined  re«olutioo.  The  very  next 
day.  the  public  papers  of  Pari<5,  alnio^^t  with* 
out  exception,  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
which  shelved  that  they  were  prepared  for 
a  desperate  conflict.  The  foliowiDg  are  ex- 
tracts : 

VIOLATION  OP  TFIE  CHARTER.— ABOLI- 
TION OF  THE  LAWS. 

Violence  has  triumphed  in  the  councils  of 
the  King.  The  constitu  ion  of  the  state  is 
attacked  in  its  foundations— the  body  politic 
is  dissolved.  France  is  replaced,  hy  the 
crime  of  the  ministers,  in  the  provisional 
situation  from  which  the  charter  had  saved 
it  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814. 

The  legal  title,  which  would  legitimate 
the  raising  of  the  taxes  in  1831,  has  just 
been  destroyed. 

The  crime  for  which  ministers  are  gf  ing 
io  answer  before  the  nation,  has  been  cha* 
racterised  by  the  royal  court  of  Paris  in  the 
sentence  passed  upon  us  with  respect  to  the 
Breton  subscription.  In  condemning  us  for 
having  published  that  document,  thn  riiagis- 
trates  have  declared  that  the  imputation  was 
odious  which  ascribed  to  Ministers  the  in- 
tention of  overthrowitig  the  bases  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  established  by  the 
charter,  and  the  design  attributed  to  them 
criminal,  either  to  enact  and  to  levy  taxes 
not  assented  to  by  the  two  chambers,  or  to 
cbange  lilegally  the  mode  of  tije  elections^ 
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This  odious  impnfRtion  has  bcrcmc  ao 
official  truth,  this  crimir'.a!  intention  is  reali- 
zed. The  charter  and  the  laws  olTer  us  a  last 
resource.  The  ordinances  are  duH,  the 
chamhers  are  not  dissolved.  The  dissolu- 
tion is  niill,  beca'i?:*  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties has  neither  bt  en  a.*senr)bled  nor  ventjt'd. 
As  far  as  it  exi^ft^,  it  exists  .-till.  It  i«  regu* 
larly  ronvo!{rd  for  the  3d,  and  i\i  all  event**, 
according  to  the  charter,  it  ought  to  meet 
hy  right  on  the  17th  of  August;  we  depend 
on  its  not  tailing  to  do  so  as  the  charter  di- 
rects. 

After  all,  we  confiJe  without  fear  the 
defence  of  legal  liberty  by  legal  means, 
to  the  bravest  nation  in  the  universe  :  the 
days  of  a  new  glory  nre  coij)(i  fur  France. 

rhc  ConstituVonnel  ;'nd  the  Debats  have  not 
been  published  this  morning. 

The  editors  of  the  JS'ationoIe  and  the 
Temps  have  tliis  morninir  resisted  the  officers 
who  came  to  break  upth.?ir  presses.  They 
did  not  resi«t  by  open  force,  but  the  offit  ers 
who  were  accompan^f  d  with  a  ijreat  di'^play 
ofmiiitar}  t(  rce,  wpre  obliged  to  torre  the 
doors.  The  pres-es  were  then  defaced 
anr^idst  the  remonstrances  of  the  proprietors* 
Since  this  morning,  the  gendarmerie  has 
been  stationed  on  the  boulevards  and  about 
the  exchange. 

There  has  been  some  disturbance  at  (lie 
palais  royal,  ^nd  at  the  liotfl  of  Prince  Fo- 
lignaCj  the  wmuows  of  wiiich  'Aere  broken. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  following 
ordinance  was  posted  up  in  Paris  ;  which 
«er?^ed  to  increase  the  agitation  alreadj^  pro- 
duced : 

*'  We,  prefect  of  police,  &c.,  seeing  the 
:ordinaace  of  the  king,  dated  the  25th  insf., 
which  put  again  in  force  articles  !,£,  and  9, 
of  the  law  of  the  Sist  of  October,  )8I4, 
&c.,  we  have  ordained  and  ordain  as  foU 
lows  : — 

"  Art.  1.  Every  individual  who  shall  dis- 
tribute printed  writings,  on  which  there 
shall  not  be  the  true  indicatitMi  of  the 
names,  professioTi,  and  residence  of  the  au- 
Ihor  and  of  the  printer,  or  who  shall  give 
to  the  public  the  same  writings  to  read, 
^hall  be  brought  before  the  commissary  of 
Police  of  the  quarter,  and  the  writings  shall 
fee  seized, 

**  2.  Every  individual  keeping  a  reading* 
room,  coffee  house,  &c.,  who  shall  give  to 
he  read,  journals  or  other  writings,  printed 
contrary  to  the  ordinjince  of  the  iing  of  the 
£5th  inst  ,  relative  to  the  press,  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  guilty  of  the  misdemeanours 
which  these  journals,  or  ^^ritings,  may  con- 
stitute, and  his  establishment  shall  be  pro- 
visionally closed. 

Parjs,  July  27.  This  ordinance  for  sus- 
pending the  liberty  of  the  Pi  ess  will  destroy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families ;  the 
keepers  of  coffee  houses,  and  of  readmg- 
^aoms  and  libraries,  editor^s,  printers,  pub- 
Jo* 


lishers,  and  papermakers.  The  ConstitU" 
tionnel  sole!  between  15,0o0  and  20,000  co- 
pies daily  ;  it  will  Fiot  sell  5,0v'0  hereafter. 
The  number  of  voters  di^qnalilied  by  the 
ordinance  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  i-*  not 
leSvS  lb  it  9,500.  1  he  number  that  will  re- 
main does  not  amount  to  more  than  1.9(>0. 

Since  the  tiret  day*  of  the  revolution,  Pa- 
ri? bas  not  been  so  agitated  as  during  tlte 
]ij«t  two  days.  The  abscnse  of  all  publicity 
contributes  to  this  extraordinary  excitemf  nt ; 
people  run  to  look  for  nf-ws.  The  pclue 
has  cau:ed  a  great  number  of  coffee-hou- 
ses, reading-rooms,  and  places  whpre  the 
jouruiils  were  ufunlly  read,  to  be  shut  up, 
'J  he  p.pers  whicli  have  appeared  tl.ig 
morning  without  a  licence,  are  devoured 
amidst  uneusy  group;*,  and  almost  under  the 
bayonets  of  ihe  gens  d'arnics.  The  im- 
mense popuhition  of  Paris  will  not  obey  the 
ordinances.  It  protects  by  all  the  mean*  in 
its  power.  The  worksh<  ps  are  e\ery  uhere 
closed,  the  rich  magazines  of  the  streets 
Kiohelieu,  bt  Honore,  St.  Denis,  are  onfy 
half  open.  'J  he  Palais  Koyal,  so  biilbant 
in  the  limes  of  peace,  fo  fHCuons  in  the  com- 
mencement or  the  revolution,  is  now  ag'oo* 
D;y  prison  The  guiles  are  shut,  nnd  the  gnr- 
den  and  the  passages  cleared.  Ihe  Tuile- 
ries  are  also  shut.  Every  spot  where  a 
number  of  persons  might  collect  s  occupied 
by  gf^ndiirn^esj  UjC  Koyal  Ouaid,  and  iroo£S 
of  thtt  li£ie» 
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Meantime  the  abrtn  increases  every  hoar- 
Those  who  go  from  home  out  of  curiosity  or 
otherwise,  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
midst  of  assemblages  which  are  hurrying  in 
-ali  direction?,  and  which  the  armed  force 
has  the  greatest  trouble  to  restrain.  Oq 
both  sid.is  blood  has  flowed.  Three  gens 
d'armes  it  is  said,  ha?e  been  killed,  and  se- 
veral workmen,  and  even  women,  sabred 
and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses.  A 
word — a  single  word — the  revocation  of  the 
ordinances,  would  s^iddenly  restore  tranquil- 
lity as  if  by  enchantment.  But  this  word 
does  not  come,  it  is  not  sven  now  hoped  for  ; 
and  the  consequences  of  this  inconceivable 
provocation  are  now  incalculable.  We  would 
have  it  so,  say  the  infamous  mercenary  jour- 
nals. No,  we  would  not  have  it  so  ;  but 
vvoe  to  him  who  has  taken  upon  his  head 
this  terrible  responsibility. 

July  28. — Couriers  have  been  despatch- 
ed in  all  directions  to  summons  the  deputies 
to  the  post  of  honor.  They  will  quickly 
arrive.  Only  32  of  them  were  at  Paris  yes- 
terday. They  assembled,  and  will  sooq 
Hiake  known  what  they  have  decided.  Only 
one  thing  preponderates  in  all  their  opinions 
— the  immediate  refusal  of  the  taxes  to  an 
administration  which  has  put  itself  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  the  constitutional  meet- 
ing on  the  third  of  August,  (the  day  for  which 
the  Cnambers  were  convoked) 

fans  Id  in  complete  iosurrection. 
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Early  this  morning  the  Royal  insignia  («n-^ 
teignes)  were  polled  down  ami  burnt  in  the 
Plane  Pubilqne,  The  populace  in  a  fer- 
ment, traversed  the  streets,  stopped  and 
disarmeil  the  military. 

I'owards  noon  the  national  guard  appear- 
ed here  and  there  in  nniform.  Some  pat- 
roN  ot  that  guard  traversed  various  quar- 
ters of  Paris. 

At  this  moment,  (half  past  one)  I  write 
amidst  the  firing  of  a  regiment  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
are  directed   against  the   rue  de  St.  Dennis. 

It  is  ariirmed  that  the  city  of  Paris  is  de- 
clared m  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the  com- 
mand of  it  is  given  to  the  duke  of  liagura. 

The  exchange  is  shut. 

Two  o.clocik. — The  fireing  has  ceased, 
I  need  not  add  that  the  cannon  has  prevail- 
ed ;   but  all  IS  not  finished. 

MEETING  OF  THE  DEPUTIES. 

The  deputies  now  present  in  Paris,  to  the 
Dumber  of  about  50,  have  assembled  and 
have  decided  :— 

*'  That  they  protested  against  the  ordi- 
fiances  of  the  25th  of  July,  as  illegal  and 
criminal. 

**  That  they  still  consider  themselves  as 
the  true  deputies  of  France. 

"  That  a  deputation  should  immediately 
go  to  the  commandant  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  to  ask  them  to  re-or- 
ganize the  national  guard  :  that  if  they  de^ 
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cline,  the  guard  lisf^K  was  invited  to  meet? 
permanently  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
city  of  Paris." 

The  deputies  tbetnselves  have  declared 
their  meeting  permanent, 

PROTEST  OF  THE  DEPUTIES. 

The  undpr^i^ned,  regularly  elected  depa« 
tics  by  the  colleges  of  arrondij^emeats,  by  vir"» 

tue  of  the  royal  ordinance  of  the ,  and 

conformably  to  (he  constitutional  charter, 
and  to  the  laws   relative  to  elf  rtors  of  the 

,  and  who  are   now    at   Paris,   consider 

themselves  as  absolutely  obliged,  by  their 
duties  and  their  honof,  to  protest  against  the 
iKf^aj^ures  which  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
have  lately  caused  to  be  proclaimed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  legal  system  of  election, 
and  the  ruin  of  tl»e  liberty  of  the  pr'^ss. 
The  same  measures  contained  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the -,  are,   in    the   opinion  of 

the  undersigned,  directly  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  chamber  of  Peers, 
to  the  public  rights  of  the  French,  to  the 
attributes  and  to  the  decrees  of  ihe  tribunals; 
and  calculated  to  throw  the  st?tte  into  a  con- 
fusion which  equally  endangers  the  peace  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  security  of  the 
future. 

In  consequence,  the  undersigned,  inviola- 
bly faithful  to  their  oath,  protest  in  concert, 
not  only  aa:;Hnst  the  said  measures,  but 
a^amst  all  the  acis  thai  may  result  from  Iheaa. 
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And  considering,  on  the  one  han^,  that 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  not  having  bepa 
constituted,  could  not  be  legally  dissolved; 
on  the  oiher,  the  attempt  to  form  a  new 
chamber  of  deputies  in  a  novel  and  arbitrary 
manner,  is  diiectly  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tional charter,  and  to  th€  acquired  rights  of 
the  electors  ;  the  undersigned  declare  that 
they  still  consider  themselves  as  I'^gally  elecr 
ted  to  the  deputation  by  the  colleges  of  the 
arrondisements  and  depar;menls,  whose  suf- 
frages they  have  obtained,  and  as  incapable 
of  beind;  replaced,  except  by  virtue  of  elec^ 
tions  made  a'^cording  to  the  principles  nad 
forms  presriibed  \>y  the  laws.  And  if  the 
un  lcrsigf:t'd  do  not  eff^^ctively  exerrise  the 
riir^hts.  nor  perform  all  duties  which  they 
d»^rive  from  their  li-gal  election,  it  is  because 
they  are  hinder^^d  by  absolute  violence. 

[Signed  by  62  deputies.  Many  others 
were  ex[)ected  to  arrive  on  the  30th  or 
Sl^t.l 

Having  prf  seoted  these  introductory  ex- 
tracts, which  ar?  de^ii^ned  to  show  the  ori- 
gin and  causes  of  the  Revolution,  we  subjoin 
the  following  very  interesting  letter,  copied 
from  the  London  Herald  of  Augnst  3d,  de- 
tailing the  history  of  the  transaction  in  the 
order  of  events. 

Par^s,  July  30. 

On  Tuesday  evening  matters  began  tot 
wear  a  very  serious  aspect.  The  gen- 
4arqaes  posted  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Kuya! 
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were  incessantly  attacked,  by  what  yo«  is 
London  woaid  call,  a  mob  of  dandies,  with  a 
perseverance  and  desperation  of  which  all 
the  riots,  revolts,  tumults,  or  revolution?  of 
England  afford  no  example.  Thej  were 
supported,  it  is  true,  by  young  bourgeois, 
and  b}*  the  lover  classes  ;  but  the  majority, 
hy  five  o'clock  were  Paris  fops,  with  rattans 
in  their  hands  and  pistols  in  their  pockets. 
Some  of  them  were  killed.  Wishing  to  see 
something  of  the  matter,  t  took  a  cabriolet 
and  attempted  xo  drsve  through  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  and  got  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  The  cab  driver  had  been  a 
chasseur  a  cheval  of  the  imperial  guard. 
When  we  reached  the  tails  of  the  horses  of 
the  line  of  gendarmes,  posted  opposite  the 
Rue  Froidnianteau,  the  excitement  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  people  were  charged 
hy  the  cavalry — fired  their  pistols  in  their 
faces,  retired  and  returned  to  the  attack, 
with  cries  of  Vengeance  t — Liberie  I — A  ba$ 
le  Roi  ! — Vive  la  Charte  t — Vive  VEmpe* 
reur  ! — Vive  Najxdeon  11! — La  J^hrt  a  Po' 
lignac  ! — La  Mart  a  Peyrcnnet ! — Liberie  ou 
la  Mort  I — This  was  too  much  for  my  co" 
cher.  He  lost  his  head,  and  charged  the  gen- 
darmes en  arriere  with  his  miserable  old 
horse.  I  seized  the  reins  and  checked  him, 
knowing  how  much  he  was  compromising 
my  safety,  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  rising  oa 
his  feet,  and  flourishing  his  casquette  over 
his  head,  he  roared  with  all  his  power  FiVe 
V Emptreur  I 
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Heaven  knows  I  am  in  no  hnraor  for  pro- 
voking a  smile,  but  this  and  a  fevv  other  tri- 
fling incidents  will  i)etter  prove  the  ?tate  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  parties,  than  a  full  des- 
criptioiK 

Determined,  as  some  imagined  the  gen- 
darmes to  be  at  that  time,  I  fancied  I  saw 
thus  early,  symptoms  of  tear  and  indecision 
amonsj  them.  Still  they  fought  with  certain- 
ty and  desperation,  but  every  moment  iheir 
assailants  were  rein<brced  by  t»oys,  work- 
men, clerks,  students,  coachmen,  and  in 
short,  all  classes.  The  finug  became  every 
moment  more   sharp. 

I  relgrned  home,  and  after  dinner  was 
maki«i:r  niy  w^iy  a^rain  lo  the  Palais  Koyal, 
when  I  met  a  b  md  of  m^^n  \i\  the  Kne  Vivien- 
ne,  hedrinc;  the  rorpes  of  one  of  their  iinhap- 
pv  comrade?.  As  ihey  p^ssc  d  the  Hue  Col- 
bert, where  there  was  (was,  indeed  !)  a 
Swiss  post,  their  cries  of  ven^earice  were 
frischtful,  1'hey  took  the  body  to  ihe  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  stri[?ped  and  exliibiled  it,  sur- 
rounded by  candles,  and  au^id  unceasing  ciies 
of  '' venrreance !'''  and  "  aux  armes  !  aux 
armes  !"  The  report  of  an  odd  shot  lell  upon 
the  ear  at  intervnls  ;  but.  although  the  .streets 
were  crowded,  no  other  sound  was  heard, 
save  those  above  mentioned  A  little  later  and 
the  lanterns  were  smashed,  their  long  cords 
left  dangling  m  the  centre  of  the  street, 
bringina:  to  mind  the  dreadful  use  made  of 
them  41   years  betore.     At  ten  o'clock  the 
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wooden  guard-bouse  of  the  P1a'*.e  de  la 
Bourse  was  attacked,  the  gendarmes  expel- 
led and  the  guard-house  itself  set  on  fire.  A 
party  of  sapeurs  pompiers  (firemen)  arrived 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  act,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
be  disarmed. 

Later  all  the  armourer's  shops  in  Paris 
were  attacked,  and  every  weapon  carried 
off.  At  eleven  o'clock,  comparative  quiet 
reigned  throughout  Paris  ;  but  the  nature 
of  such  a  calm  could  not  be  understood,  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  people  be- 
gan to  assemble  at  many  points,  but  princi- 
pally in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  well- 
dressed  mob  of  the  preceding  day  reappear- 
ed, and  reinforced,  but  were  outnumbered 
by  the  terrible  men  of  the  Faubourgs  of  St, 
Antoine  andMarceau-  The  Tnilories  were 
approached,  but  no  act  of  hostility  occurred 
up  to  ten  o'clock.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
brave  of  the  cidevant  garde  nationale  began 
to  assemble  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Pbce 
de  Greve,  and  in  other  places,  with  the 
certainty  of  death  if  defeated.  At  the  same 
moment  a  new  and  most  important  incident 
occurred.  The  students  of  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  having  been  dij^missed  wilhorst 
their  swords  (lads  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,)  joined  the  people  to  a 
man,  then  separated,  proceeding  singly  io 
different  parts  to  take  the  command  of  the 
people,  or  rather  to  receive  it  from  theoi; 
17 
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and  nobU'  did  they  repay  the  confidence  90 
placed  in  them.  In  an  hour  an  immense 
force  was  broiiijht  to  bear  on  several  points. 
The  Hotel  Je  Ville  was  attacked,  carried, 
and  became  the  point  d^appui.  The  depot 
of  artillery  in  the  Hue  du  Bac,  (St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin)  was  eq  jaliy  carried,  and  the  can- 
non carried  off  to  the  most  important  points, 
and  worked  with  amazing  coolness  and  ef- 
fect for  twelve  hours,  by  those  heroic 
youths.  The  Tuileries  were  attacked,  and 
defeuded  by  the  3d  regiment  of  the  Garde 
Roy  ale  (all  of  whom  were  Vendeans ;)  they 
were  the  first  soldiers  who  fired  on  the  peo- 
ple on  Wednesday.  Early  in  the  day  the 
Sapeurs  Pompiers  surrendered.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  gendarmes  soon  after- 
wards followed  their  example.  I  should 
have  said  eai  Her,  that  the  whole  garrison  of 
Paris  had  been  ordered  out  on  the  prece- 
ding night  The  5lh  regiment  were  order- 
ed *^  make  ready  !"  to  fire  on  the  people  on 
the  Boulevard.  They  did  so.  ''  Present  1" 
and  they  turned  their  pieces  on  their  Co- 
lonel, waiting  with  singular  coolness  for  the 
word  *'Fire!"  That  officer  immediately 
broke  his  sword  upon  his  knee,  tore  off  his 
epaulettes,  and  retired.  The  people  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  who 
received  their  embrace,  but  maintained  their 
position.  "  Viva  la  ligne  /"  (regiments  of 
the  line)  was,  in  consequence,  during  the 
night,  and  ever  since,  a  coastaat  exclama- 
tion with  the  people. 
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At  ten  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Place  da  Ca- 
rousel. In  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  St,  Honore,  the 
parties  were  en  face.  The  3d  Guards 
maintained  the  appearance  of  deternninatioa 
to  fight.  The  people  were  accumulating 
frightfully.  Kot  a  word  wus  spoken.  The 
Garden  of  the  Tuileriers  wa?  closed.  la 
the  Place  du  Carousel  I  found  three  gquad- 
rons  of  Lancers  of  the  Guarde  Royale,  a  bat- 
tallion  of  the  2d  reginfient  of  the  Guarde,  and 
a  battery  of  six  piece?,  also  of  the  Guarde, 
The  Tuileries  and  Louvre  \vere  occupied 
by  a  regiment  of  Swiss  Giiards.  Unhappy 
men  I  the  esample  of  forrrsor  days  was  lost 
upon  them,     1  hey  have  perished  I 

A  few  soldiers  of  the  G^^arde  were  eating 
their  breakfast;  all  the  rest,  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  were  on  a  qui  vive,  ready  to 
mount  or  to  fall  in. 

1  parsed  on  to  the  Qui  do  Louvre.  The 
Pont  des  Arts  (a  wooden  brid^^e  for  foot 
passengers  opposition  the  Louvre  )  and  the 
Palace  of  the  institute,  were  so  crowded, 
that  I  turned,  fortunately,  to  the  Pont  Roy- 
al. At  that  moment  a  dreadAjl  tiraillade 
w^as  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Place  de 
Greve.  it  was  answered  by  a  rolling  tire 
in  every  direction,  and  in  ^ve  minutes 
15,000  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  found 
themselves  engaged  with  citizen?,  variously 
armed.  Here  was  a  small  party  of  elderly 
men.  National  Guards,  whos  with  a  sang  froid 
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only  equalled  by  that  of  the  beardless  «tu* 
dents  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  opened 
their  fire  on  the  Garde  Royale,  horse, 
foot,  artillery,  and  French  and  Swiss  ;  ta- 
king especial  care  to  avoid  injuring  the  re- 
giments of  the  line,  who  remained  grave 
spectators  of  the  slaughter  that  ensued,  la 
another  direction  might  be  seen  the  fero- 
cious Federes  of  Mie  quarters  St.  Antoine 
and  Marceau,  with  their  spikes  of  18 15,  or 
other  less  terrible  looking  weapons  ;  thou- 
sands of  women  and  unarmed  people  look- 
ing on  and  encouraging  the  popular  party. 

For  ten  hours  the  war  raged  incessantly. 
On  every  hand,  without  intermission,  mus- 
ketry rolled,  cannons  thundered,  shouts  and 
cries  were  heard.  I  proceeded  to  a  remote 
quarter  o!  the  town,  which  I  found  quiet  as 
on  ordinary  occasions  ;  but  the  cruel  cer- 
tainty thdt  death  ensued  amon^  some  of  the 
combatants  every  instant,  the  still  more  ap- 
palling doubt  respecting  the  event  the 
dread  of  danger  which  menaced  every  man 
in  Paris,  and  the  Joleful  tolling  of  the  tocsin, 
produced  sensations,  the  nature  of  which 
may  be  conceived. 

I  had  sat  for  two  hours,  at  a  window  over- 
looking the  city,  with  a  Colonel  of  the  Im- 
perial Old  Guard.  His  face  was  immovable, 
but  he  spoke  not  a  word.  His  practised  ear 
detected  what  I  could  not  have  discovered, 
for,  although  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
HoIqI  de  Viiie,  the  first  words  he  uttered 
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for  two  hours  burst  from  his  lips  with  a  tone 
of  triumph — *'  Nous  avone  un  point  (T  ap* 
pui  la  " 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  had  surrendered,  and 
the  new  sounds  proceeded  from  the  victors 
and  from  the  retreating  enemy.  The  "  line" 
(the  regiments  of  the  hne)  fired  no  shot  du- 
ring the  day.  The  53d  refused  to  act  The 
CJiOnonniers  of  the  guard  gave  their  pieces  an 
angle  of  elevation  which  spared  assaiiants 
r*ho  spared  not  them,  for  the  intention  was 
not  ascertained. 

The  cavalry  were  cut  up  in  a  hundred 
cliarges. 

The  tri-coloured  flag  socn  floated  on  the 
tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  on  those  of 
tnQ  Cathedral  (Notre  Dame  ) 

On  Tuesday  night  Prmce  Po'ignac  nnrrow- 
ly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  His  house 
was  roughly  handled.  On  Wednesday  night 
the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Frajsrnons  (Bishop 
of  Hermopolii^)  was  arrested,  1  am  assaied. 
All  the  priests  disappeared   during  the  day. 

The  Ministers  all  ran  ofi",  save  Debelleme, 
who  was  thrown  into  prison  for  allowing 
some  of  the  journals  to  be  printed. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Tuiitries  and  Louvre 
still  hel  1  out,  but  at  that  moment  I  saw  march 
along  the  Boulevard,  part  of  a  regiment  of 
Lancers,  who^e  appearance  indicated  ex- 
treme fatigue.  They  were  quickly  follow- 
ed by  a  portion  of  a  regiment  of  inhmtry  of 
the  Guard,  **  These  are  new  troops,"  1  ob- 
17* 
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served  to  a  military  gentleman  of  experience  ; 
*'  you  know  the  regiments  in  ihe  departments 
have  been  called  up  to  town.'^  '*  ^I'ls  a  re- 
tr'at,^^  said  he,  *"^  they  are  in  full  devovte  ; 
mark  how  the  diums,  music,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  are  mingled  ;  and  behold,  there  is 
a  wounded  officer.  They  must  be  sorely 
pressed,  for  see  how  his  leg  bleeds,  and  is 
still  unbound.  Many  of  them  are,  moreover, 
without  shoes !" 

A  reg'-ment,  or  the  remainjs  of  a  regiment 
of  Cuirassiers,  mixed  up  withGenddrmes  de 
Chasse,  next  followed — the  horses  cut  up, 
and  the  men  fainring.  Lastly,  a  portion  of 
a  regiment  of  the  line  followed  with  a  me- 
lancholy air.  The  remainder  of  the  three 
regiments  first  mentioned  were  dead,  and  as 
my  friend  guessed,  the  survivors,  with  some 
soldiers  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  were  oa 
their  way  to  jom  the  King  at  St.  Cloud, 
where  they  arrived  in  a  most  confused  state 
yesterday. 

The  attack  on  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries 
was  renewed  early  yesterday,  with  sue-* 
cess,  but  with  great  slaughter.  The  Palace 
was  pillaged.  The  different  barracks  of  the 
unhappy  Swiss  Guards  were  carried  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  the  bwi^^s  Chaving  re- 
fused to  surrender)  cut  to  pieces.  A  regi- 
ment of  Hussars  of  the  Guard  marched  in 
from  Orleans  yesterday  morning,  but  hear- 
irig  of  the  retreat  of  those  abovp  mentioned, 
itbey  halted  iQ  the  Pidce  Louis  XVi«,  and  la 
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the  course  of  the  day  retreated  upon  St 
Cloud,  receiving  a  heavy  fire  on  their  way« 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  was  not 
a  man  in  arms  against  the  people  in  Paris. 
The  tri-colored  flag  waved  once  more  over 
all  the  public  monuments.  The  joy  was 
universal. 

The  appointment  of  General  Lafayette  to 
the  command  of  the  National  Guard  was  a 
happy  circumstance  ;  80,000  will  be  orga- 
oized  to  night.  At  this  instant  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  rabble  is  in  progress.  There  is  a 
large  boat  at  this  moment  receiving  its  me- 
lancholy freight  of  dead  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre. 

The  Duke  d'Orleans  will  be  King  His 
son  is  marching  to  Paris  in  aid  of  the  Buor- 
geois,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  Hussars, 
General  Gerard  is  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
force  under  Lafayette,  "^Ihe  Ho^al  emblems 
and  every  mention  of  Royalty  have  disap- 
peared everywhere.  The  King  of  France, 
whoever  he  shall  be,  must  be  a  very  limited 
Monarch  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  Napoleon  H,  is  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  lower  orders. 

The  troops  are  assembling  in  the  Place 
^u  Carousel,  to  march  upon  St.  Cloud  ;  but 
there  will  be  little  fighting. 

At  the  moment  I  write,  there  are  placards 
posted  with  these  words — *'  no  more  Bour- 
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July  31.- — This  is  surely  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  driy  before  yesterday,  Paris  was  filled 
with  160,000  men  en<;aged  in  mortal  com- 
bat; its  streets  ran  rivers  of  blood,  and  re- 
verberated the  thonder  of  artillery,  the  roll 
of  musketry,  the  perpetual  tapping  of  the 
pas  de  charge;  the  tolhng  of  the  tocsin,  the 
cheers  of  the  combatants,  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Yester- 
day morning  all  was  calm.  The  military 
seivice  was  performed  with  order  and  pre- 
cision by  100,000  men,  who  never  before 
this  wef  k  figured  as  soldiers— under  the  m- 
fluence,  to  be  sure,  of  those  heroic  youths, 
the  scholars  of  the  Ecole  Polyt(^chnique, 
and  the  example  of  the  National  Guards. 
A  decent  griivily  reigned  every  wheie  du- 
r.ng  the  di*.y.  At  every  instant  were  to  be 
niet  men  carrj'ingon  biers  such  of  the  woun- 
ded as  Could  be  transported  to  the  hospitals 
with  safety  ;  1,500  of  all  parties  are  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu  alone.  While  each  of  those 
unfortunate  poor  fellows  passed,  every  min 
present  spontaneously  and  most  respectfully 
took  off  {lis  hat.  The  dead  were  also  hon- 
orably disposed  of.  The  number  in  the 
Louvre  was  immense.  l^ighty  were  borne 
to  a  spot  opposite  the  ea?tern  gate  of  that 
building  yesterday,  and  buried  with  mriilary 
honors.  Nearly  as  many  were  put  on  board 
of  a  lighter,  and  brought  down  the  Siene  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  there  appropriate- 
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ly  interred.  A  considerable  number,  among 
whom  were  four  Englishmen,  who  fell  on 
the  preceding  day,  were  buried  in  the  Mar- 
che  des  innocens. 

The  evening  was,  if  possible,  more  inter- 
esting and  imposing.  Already  had  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  Guarde  Nationale  beea 
reorganised,  and  with  **  the  people,^'  the 
persons  dignified  by  the  superior  orders  as 
canaille,  been  put  in  posisession  of  all  the 
military  posts  of  the  metropolis,  and  occu- 
pied them  with  the  air  of  veterans.  Along 
$be  quays  and  streets,  the  female  inhabitants 
were  to  be  seen  seated  in  groups  preparing 
bandages  and  lint  for  the  wounded  The 
passages  (arcades)  aiforded  striking  instan- 
ces of  this  benevolent  disposition.  All  the 
milliners, and  their  shopwomen  and  workwo- 
men, were  to  be  seen  sitting  outside  their 
shops  (because  those,  being  closed,  affor- 
ded no  light,)  busily  engaged  in  making  lint. 

Paris  is  so  fortified  inieri(»rly  that  a  miU 
lion  of  men  would  hardly  suffice  to  carry  it, 
I  torget  how  many  thousand  streets  it  con- 
tains, but  every  street  of  ther>i  is  capable  of 
long  and  protracted  defence  ;  the  means  tor 
which,  however,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
describe. 

The  Ecole  Militaire,  surrendered  yester* 
day  The  artillery  from  Vincennes  march* 
ed  up  St.  cloud.  The  fortress  itself  re* 
mains  in  possession  of  the  King's  troops. 
The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  is  said  to  be  there« 
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Poor  child  !  I  am  snre  he  woi^ld  not  be 
molested.  If  menaced,  he  would  certainly 
foe  preserved  by  the  Gu^irde  NatioDale,  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives— ye^i,  even  the 
commonest  laborer  would  answer  for  his  safe- 
ty, if  he  were  thrown  npon  him  for  protec« 
tion.  The  Priests  had  all  dis3ppef?red,  or, 
if  visible,  were  disguised.  'J  he  provisiouril 
Government  caused  them  to  be  informed 
that  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  nation,  and  might  resume  their  functions 
in  security.  They  have,  in  consequence, 
all  returned  to  their  churchs.  A  large  force 
has  assembled  at  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud, 
with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  remaining 
there.  They  do  not  intend  attacking  Paris^ 
it  is  believed,  but,  if  attacked  they  will 
fight.  They  occnpy  Meudon  and  Mount 
Valerien  (the  he?«;hts  to  the  right  and  left 
of  St.  Cioud.)  Several  hundred  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  of  the  guard  are  said  to  have 
left  their  regiments  within  these  two  days, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  in  Paris  with  their 
nsoustasches  shaven  off, 

'J'he  number  of  men  under  arms  this  day 
is  comparatively  small.  The  chauteau  of 
the  Tnilerips  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
brave  fello'TS  ^ho  took  it.  If  this  were  a 
subject  upoi  which  one  could  be  p]ej>iSant, 
these  extraordinary  men  would  present  am- 
ple materials  ;  for,  as  you  may  guess,  their 
costume  is  various  as  their  employments  were 
from  which  they  rushed  ioto  battle.     They 
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are  principally  of  the  working  classes,  and 
on  Thursday  ni^bt  pieseuted  a  oiost  gro- 
tesque  appearance. 

'J  be  loss  of  both  parties  on  Thursday  ['^nly 
29th]  was  immense,  it  was  evident  to  every 
iBao  '*^ho  saw  them  that  the  French  troops 
were  dejected.  Some  of  them  Lad  not  tas- 
ted food  for  30  hours.  They  fought,  moreov- 
er, against  th^ir  own  countrymen.  The  poor 
Swiss  had  still  more  cause  for  dejection, 
lor  lliey  apprehended  that  no  quarter  would 
be  shown  them.  They  were  wrong,  for 
the  lives  of  all  who  surretidered  were  spared. 
The  people  fought  like  lions. 

At  one  point  a  woniuU,  in  the  costume  of 
her  sex,  headed  the  Bouri^eois,  and  was  the 
boldest  of  the  combataDts,ii  degrees  of  brave- 
ry can  be  admitted  in  this  most  memorable 
coTfiict  of  modern  times.  A  woman  in 
man's  clothes,  foGght  at  the  attack  on  the 
Swi«a  barracks  in  the  Rue  Plument.  The 
3d  re^iineul  ot  the  Guard  (Vendeans)  fought 
with  extraordinary  bravery  and  devotion. 
Many  of  the  Cuirassiers  surrendered  their 
swords.  The  Lancers  of  the  Guard,  the 
finest  body  of  men  in  the  country,  fought 
with  heroism  and  coustantly,  but  were 
dreadfully  cut  up.  Many  of  them  (private 
soldiers)  were  }oung  men  of  faniily.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Swiss  fought,  and  the 
nature  of  tiie  engagemeiit,  may  be  taken 
from  tlie  following  instance  :  A  company  of 
them  defended  one  poiiioii  of  the  Rue  St, 
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Honore,  They  were  reduced  to  60  when  I 
saw  them,  and  fonght  in  three  lines  of  sin- 
gle files.  The  people  occupied  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  street  in  front  of  them.  The 
foremost  Swis?  soldier  would  fire,  or  attempt 
to  fire,  and  would  fall  pierced  with  balls  be- 
fore he  could  wheel  to  gain  the  rear.  The 
same  occurred  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until 
they  had  every  one  fallen.  The  contest 
here,  at  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and 
at  the  Place  de  Greve,  was  maintained  with 
the  most  deadly  obstinacy.  The  Rue  St. 
Honore,  for  two  days,  was  a  perpetual  scene 
of  slausjhter.  There  may  be  counted  in  the 
front  of  a  house  which  forms  the  corner  of  the 
street  de  Rohan  and  St-  Honore, five  thousand 
shot  hoifis.  The  louvre,  (except  the  Pic- 
ture Gallery — what  a  nation  !)  was  on  all 
sides  attacked  and  defended  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  for  hours.  In  the  Court  of  the 
Louvre  a  field  piece  was  planted,  whick 
comm  mr^ed  the  Pont  des  Arts,  being  exact- 
ly opposite  the  Institute.  Here  the  fighting 
was  so  dreadful,  and  so  mamtained  that  the 
front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Institute  is  speck- 
led with  musket  and  grape  shot.  One  can- 
non ball  only  appears  to  have  been  fired. 
It  has  smashed  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and, 
from  its  elevation,  must  have  caused  dread^ 
ful  eX'Pcution  in  sweeping  the  bridge.  The 
attack  on  the  Tuileries,  was  not  of  as  long 
duration,  it  was  over  in  two  or  three  hours, 
A  young  lellow  marched  oq  with  a  tri-color- 
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ed  Sag  at  the  headof  the attackii^g Bourgeois: 
A  thousand  balls  fjred  from  the  front  of  the 
chateau,  whistled  by  hira  wilhoyt  touching 
bifi).  He  continued  to  march  with  sung 
Jroid^  but  with,  at  the  saaie  time,  an  air  of 
importance,  up  to  the  triumphal  arch,  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  (be  battle. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
was  the  theatre  of  a  still  more  dreadful  coa* 
fiict.  The  people  occupied  the  Quai  Pelle- 
teir  and  the  Place  de  Greve.  Alter  a  most 
sanguinary  stru<ri;le.  they  were  slowly  beat- 
en froQi  the  Quay  into  the  Place,  which, 
with  t[ie  Hotel  de  Ville,  they  maintained 
agtlnst  some  of  the  linest  troops  in  the  uni- 
verse through.otit  the  day,  and  until  those 
troops  retreated. 

The  Lieutf^nancy  of  the  Kingdom  is  offer- 
ed to  tl'.e  Dsike  d'Orleans.  The  King  is 
s^iid  to  h:ive  gone  to  Lille.  All  the  em- 
blems of  Koyalty  are  removed,  and  the  names 
of  streets  referiog  to  it  are  expijoged.  1  he 
Deputies  are  again  assembled  this  moiTient 
at  La  Fitte's. 

What  a  de[)lorable  act  wfts  the  issuing  of 
of  the  Ordaoance  on  Monday  la^t !  What 
slaughter  lias  ensued  !  What  changes  have 
beeri  eiiecied  by  it ! 

Respecting  a  renewal  of  the  engagfement, 
[  repeat  Q)y  hope  that  it  will  not  be  attempt- 
ed. Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Garde 
Royale  who  fought  on  Wednesday,  have  re- 
signed their  coaimissions  ;  amcngst  others, 
18 
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(f  thrDK)Lat(}ur  du  Fin,  giyi«g  as  hhresscm:^ 
\m  objection  to  fight  against  his  coiintrjmeD** 
li  this  example  be  vvideiy  imitated  the  affair 
will  end  vv'uhout  furiher  bloodshed  ;.  if  not^ 
the  coiiteiiiplatioii  is  too  horrible  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  The  shops  are 
still  wery  generally  closed,  notwithstanding 
the  proclamation  of  the  nninicipality.  As 
yoa  may  suppose*,  rnoch  di>^tress  would  be 
felt  by  the  people,  (beii^g  all  unemployed) 
had  not  arraogeaients  been  made  for  their 
subsistence.  The  families  requiring  aid^. 
receive  bread  and  other  provisions.  The 
men  on  duty  in  like  manner  receive  breads 
cheese,  meat  and  wine,  which  the  different 
parties  parade  through  the  streets,  preced- 
ed by  a  drum. 

The  order  that  prevails,  reflects  upoo 
the  people  and  their  Chiefs  the  highest 
honor.  'I'he  National  Guard  will  have 
immortalised  itself  by  its^  exemplary  conduct^ 
in  protecting  persons  and  property  from  pos* 
glbla  injury.  To  the  credit  of  the  Farisian& 
be  it  known,  that  amid  all  their  escitementg. 
no  foreigner  has  been  insulted  ;  but  I  should' 
exhaust  all  terms  of  euloj^y,  were  I  to  dwell 
upon  the  valor  of  the  French  duiing  the 
combat,  and  their  excellent  conduct  whea 
even  Sashed  with  victory  over  an  obstinate 
and  brave  enemy. 

Money  h  not  to  be  bad.  The  monep 
changers  have  all  disappeared,  so  that  foreign? 
coin,  or  securities,  cannot  be  tarned  ku^ 
Fr-encksj^ecie^. 
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On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  an  eagle 
(of  one  of  Napoleon's  old  regsoients)  was 
mounted  over  the  triumphal  arch  in  the 
Place  du  Carousel,  together  with  the  tri- 
colored  B^g,  The. Hag  reoains  but  the  ea- 
^gle  has  been  taken  down.  The  tri-colored 
cockade  or  breast  knot,  is  i^eneral,  not  only 
aoaong  the  French,  but  Russians,  English, 
'<jermans,  Danes,  and  other  foreigners. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  name  of 
rthe  venerable  Lafayette,  as  the  cornman- 
derin-chiefof  the  National  Gnard.  A  noble 
chjmpion  in  a  noble  canse  !  The  isnsformj 
steadfast,  zealous  defender  of  liberty  and  (he 
^rights  of  man  1  The  Duke  of  Orleans*  h^is 
been  appointed  by  the  Oepntice,  Lieut  Ge- 
neral of  the  Kingdom,  and  has  accepted  the 
appointment. 

PROCLAMATION, 

ADDRESSED  TO   THE    FRENCH,  BY   THE   DEPUTIES  Ol^-DIh 
PARTMENTS,  ASSEMBLED  AT  PARIS. 

Frenchmen  ! — ^France  is  free.  Absolute 
yower  has  raised  its  standard  ;   the   heroic 

*  The  present  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  son  of  tlie  well 
-known  FEgaiitie,  who  saffered  -daring  the  French  P.e- 
Tolution  by  the  guillontine,  and  cousin  to  the  ex- King. 
He  was  several  years  hivnseif  a  Colonel  in  tlie  Repuhli- 
ftan  cavalxy,  and  fought  various  battles  under  the  tsi- 
-? olored  rlag.  He  was,  afterwards,  obliged  to  liy  to 
Switzerland,  Vvliere  he  was  a  professor  ©f  iriatheiTratks 
£Lnd,  some  time  after,  came  over  to  this  countr}-  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Chi s wick.  On  the  restoration 
of  tiie  Bourbons,  he  returned  to  France,  and  had  the 
mhoiQ  of ytoM, immense  property  restored  to  him.— G lobe. 
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populBtion  of  Paris  has  overthrown  it  Paris 
attacked,  has  made  the  sacred  cause  triumph 
by  Hvms  which  had  triumphed  in  vain  in  the 
elections.  A  imwer  which  usurped  our 
rights  and  disturbed  our  repose,  threatened 
at  once  liberty  aod  eider.  We  return  to 
the  possession  of  order  and  liberty.  There 
38  no  more  fear  forarqiiired  rights,  no  more 
bfurier  between  us  and  the  righ?s  which  we 
still  want.  A  Government  which  may,  with* 
out  deh^y,  secure  to  us  these  advantages,  rs 
now  the  first  want  of  our  country.  French- 
men !— Those  of  your  Deputies  who  are 
already  at  Paris  have  assembled  ;  and  till 
the  Chamber.^  can  regularly  intervene,  they 
have  invited  a  Frenchman  who  has  never 
fought  hut  for  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
nera! of  the  kingdom  lliis  is,  in  their 
opinion,  the  surest  means  promptly  to  ac- 
complish by  peace,  the  success  of  the  most 
legitimate  defence. 

I'he  D?)ke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to  the 
national  and  constitutional  cause.  He  has 
always  defended  its  interests,  and  professed 
its  principles.  Me  will  respect  our  rights, 
for  he  will  derive  his  own  from  us.  We 
shdl  secure  to  ourselves  by  laws  all  the 
guarantees  necessary  to  liberty,  strong  and 
durable. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  the  intervention  of  the  National 
Guciids   in  the  choice  of  the  oirkers. 
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The  interventions  of  fhe  citizeirs  in  the 
formation  of  the  departoaeatal  and  municipal 
administrations. 

The  Jury  for  the  transgressions  of  the 
Press  ;  the  legally  organized  respongibility 
of  the  Ministers,  and  the  secondary  agents 
-of  the  adrainistratioQ. 

The  situation  of  the  military  leg^Jly  se- 
cured. 

The  reelection  of  Deputies  appointed  to 
the  pnhhc  ofScers  Ave  shall  give  at  leng  h  to 
our  institutions,  in  concert  with  the  head  of 
the  State,  the  developements  of  which  they 
liave  need. 

Frenchmen. — The  Duke  of  Orleans  hioi* 
self  has  already  spokc^n,  and  his  language  is 
that  which  is  suitable  to  a  free  couniry. 

*'  The  Chambers/'  say  he,  '*  are  going  to 
assemble  ;  they  will  consider  of  means  to 
insure  the  Teignof  the  laws,  and  the  mainte- 
snance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

"  The  Charter  will  henceforward  be  a 
truth." 

This  Proclamation  was  followed  by  ano« 
tber  from  the  Duke  d'Orleans  in  the  foiicw- 
ing  words  : — 

Inhabitants  of  Paris! — The  Deputies  of 
France,  at  this  moment  assembled  at  Paris, 
have  expressed  to  me  the  desire  that  I  should 
repair  to  this  capital,  to  esercise  the  func- 
tions of  Lieutenant'Generai  of  the  kingdom. 

1  have  not  hesitated  to  come  and  share 
:^our  dangers,  to  place  myself  in  the  muist 
18* 
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of  yoTiT  beroic  population,  anr!  to  exert  all 
my  efforts  to  preserve  you  from  the  calaais- 
ties  of  civil  war  and  of  anarchy. 

On  returning;  to  the  city  of  Paris,  1  wore 

with  pride  those  glorious  colors  which  you 

^  have  resumed,  and  which  !  ^^y^3e!f  long  wore. 

The    Chambers   are   going  to    assemble^ 

tbey  will  con^^ider  of  the  nieans  of  securing 

i  the  rei2:n  of  ihe  laws  and  the  maintenance  of 

I  the  right?  of  the  nation 

The  Charter  will  henceforward  be  a  truth. 
Louis  Phillipe  d'Orleans. 

i  Paris,  July  31.— -It  has  been  necessary  to 

'^  designate  for  each  branch  of  the  public  Ad- 

I  j  ministration,  Commissioners  to  replace,  j:)ro- 

Tisionally,  the  adnnini-itration  which  has  just 
fallen  with  the  power  of  Charles  X. 

The  ff^llowing  are  appointed  Provisional 
Commissioners  :— For  the  Department  of 
Justice,  M.  Dupont  de  TEure  ;  Finances^ 
Baron  Louis  ;  War,  General  Gerard  ;  Ma- 
rine, M,  de  Rigny  ;  Foreign  Affair*,  M.  Big- 
non  ;  Public  Instruction,  M  Guizot  ;  Interim* 
or  and  Public  Works,  M.  Casimir  Perrier. 
(Signed)  Loeau,  A   de  Puyravkau, 

MaUGUIN,  DE  ^CHONEN. 

Paris^  Hotel  de  Ville^  July  31. 

The  following  is  the  Proclamation  of  Gene- 
ral Lafayette, 
Fellow  Citizens, — You  have  by  unani- 
mous acclamation  elected  me  your  General* 
1  shall  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  choice  of 
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the  Parisian  National  Guard.     We  fight  for 
our  laws  and  our  liberties. 

Fellow  citizens,— Our  triumph  is  certain. 
1  beseech  you  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
chiefs  that  will  be  given  to  you,  and  that  cor- 
dially. The  troops  of  the  line  have  already 
given  vray.  The  guards  are  ready  to  do  the 
same.  The  traitors  who  have  excited  the 
civil  war,  and  who  thought  to  masacre  the 
people  with  impunity,  will  soon  be  forced 
to  account  before  the  tribunals  for  their 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  their  sanguinary 
plots.     Signed  at  General  Quarters, 

*' Le  General  du  Bouig,  Lafayette. 

''  Paris,  29th  July." 

MUNICIPAL  COMMISSION  OF  PARIS. 

Paris,  July  o \, inhabitants  of  Paris ! — 
Charles  X.  has  ceased  to  reign  over  France. 
Not  being  able  to  forget  the  origin  of  his 
authority,  he  has  always  considerel  himself 
the  enemy  of  our  country,  and  of  its  liber- 
ties which  he  could  not  understand. 

After  having  clandestinely  attacked  eur 
institutions  by  all  the  naeans  which  fraud  and 
hypocracy  gave  him,  he  resolvecf,  when  he 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  destroy 
them  openly,  to  drown  them  in  the  blood  of 
the  French. 

Some  instances  have  sufficed  to  annihilate 
this  corrupted  government,  which  has  beea 
only  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  the  lib- 
erty and  prosperity  of  France.     The  nation 
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alone  IS  standing  adorned  with  those  national 
colours  which  it  h.»s  conqiered  in  blood. 
It  will  have  a  governiDent  and  laws  worthy 
of  itself. 

[The  remainder  of  the  proclamation  is  a 
panegyric  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,] 

Wherever  the  Ordinances  and  the  events 
at  Paris  were  known,  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  had  been  expressed  wiih  the  same 
indidnation  against  the  measures  of  the  court, 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  charter  arid 
liberty  of  the  press  have  been  displajed, 

Charles  X,  is  at  Chartes.  The  court  in- 
tends to  go  to  the  Loire,  to  organize  the 
scourge  of  civil  war  in  the  ancient  Vendee. 
They  are  accompanied  only  by  the  Swiss. 
The  Royal  Guard .  in  a  state  of  complete  dis- 
couragement, disorganization  and  desertion,, 
has  remainded  at  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles, 
with  the  artillery. 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  made  the  most  en- 
ergetic remonstrances  to  Cnarles  X.,  telling 
liim  that  she  was  a  rnothtr,  and  that  the 
brilliant  destiny  of  her  son  was  forever  en- 
dangered by  his  obstinate  perseverance  in 
an  oppressive  system.  Charles  X.  it  is  said, 
received  the  Princess  very  ill,  and  forbid 
his  presence. 

Paris,  July  21st,  (^evening), — The  streets 
are  now  crowded  vvith  persons  laughing  and  as 
gay  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  dance.  The 
King  had  yesterday  15,000  men  vvith  him  at 
Bt,  Cloud,  aiJ  <:hoseQ  for  their  loyalty.    The 
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greatest  part  left  him  and  the  tri-coloured 
flag  is  now  floating  over  the  Pala'^e  of  St. 
Cloud  Never  was  there  a  more  glori- 
ous week  for  France,  The  bankers  and 
the  first  people  in  the  place  have  joined  the 
National  Guards,  All  Paris  is  now  armed. 
The  united  French  arinj  would  not  he  able 
to  put  down  the  spirit  now  existing  1" 

Another  English  gentleman,  now  in  Paris, 
writes  thus  ; — '*  We  have  enaerged  froc*  a 
dreadiul  crisis.  Tyranny  is  subdued,  and 
liberty  has  triumphed.  Glory  and  honor  to 
the  Parisians  !  they  have  achieved  a  mighty 
action.  For  three  days  Paris  has  been  a 
scene  of  warfare.  Blood  has  flovied  in  tor- 
rents ;  at  least  3,000  men  have  fallen  oa 
both  sides  ;  some  say  o^OdO  ;  but  the  mili- 
tary are  the  principal  sufferers.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  was  incooceivable  ;  they  suc- 
cessively carried  every  post,  drove  the  sol- 
diers before  them,  took  the  Tuileries,  the 
Louvre,  and  all  public  buildings  by  assauU. 
Yesterday,  at  6  o'clock^  all  Paris  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens.  To  their  honor  be  it 
said,  property,  public  or  private,  was  every 
where  respected  " 

Saturdaij  evenings  July  3 1s^.— All  is  tran- 
quil here.  The  ejates  ot  the  city  are  open, 
and  the  streets,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  populace,  with  the  intention  of  throwirig 
the  stones  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  upon 
the  mihtary,  are  repairing.  The  King  of 
France  has  fled  to  JN antes,  accompanied  by 
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the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  familj.  Thej  have  carried  off 
with  them  the  crowo  and  all  the  jewels. 
They  will  there  ^vait  for  the  ex-ministers^, 
whea  it  will  he  deciiled  whether  they  will 
proceed  to  Germany  or  to  England.  Such 
cf  the  Swiss  Goard  who  had  survived  the 
carnage  have  forsaken  ^he  King-. 

From  the  Sun  of  Aland  ay  Evening, —-A 
third  express  has  been  received  from  Paris. 
A'^  far  a*  the  intelligence  has  heen  suffered 
to  transpire,  vve  are  iof  >rrned  that  the  tyrant 
King  had  abdicated  lo  favor  ot  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux  ;  th  't  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  declared  Regent,  or,  as  others  have  it» 
King  :  that  Charles  X.ynd  the  Royal  Family 
had  set  O'Jt  for  Rheiras  ;  an  that  Prince  Fo- 
lignac,  h'^d  heen  cooipelied  to  surrender  to 
General  Latavette.  The  Iroops  of  the  line 
of  Lyons,  at  Lisle,  at  Rouen,  at  Havre,  and 
generally  througiiout  the  departments,  had 
joined  the  citizens.  This  express  left  Paris, 
on  Saturday  ruAii.  at  which  time  the  Provi- 
siond  Guveraroent  was  most  successfully 
exerting  itself  to  restore  order,  and  the  city 
ivds  generally  resuming  its  tranquil  appear* 
ance,  though  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevail- 
ed. A  depiitatioo  from  Lisle  had  arrived  at 
Paris,  oiTcnng  five  thousand  men,  if  needed. 
A  deputation  from  Lyons  was  also  stated  to 
be  on  the  way  to  Paris.  At  Marseilles,  the 
inhabitants  and  military  had  universally  risen 
agaiast  the  goverameiU  of  Charles  X,     The 


Marseilles  hymn  was  chaunted  in  the  street^^ 
and  a  force  was  organizing  to  resist  nny  at« 
tempt  of  the  tyrant.  The  provi-ional  gov- 
ernment  of  Paris  was  about  to  send  two  thou- 
sand men  towards  Calais,  and  on  the  arrival 
©f  the  expected  qnotas  from  the  provinces, 
other  bodifs  woukl  be  d^sp^itched  in  diffe- 
rent directions  One  general  fttelins;  is  ^nd 
to  arjifnale  the  French  people,  and  they  i^re 
not  more  distinguished  by  tueir  heroism  \^'nh 
which  they  have  asserted  their  liberties, 
than  by  the  avo. dance  of  all  anarchy  and 
plunder  during;  the  strongest  excitement. 

From  the  Alesssns^er  dcs  Chambers. — We 
hear  the  Duke  of  Orleans  spoken  of.  He 
would  be  a  national  king  But  some  voices, 
few  in  number^  it  is  true,  pronounce  the 
word  republic.  This  word  can  only  sow 
discord  among  us  ;  it  is  hailed  by  some  gen- 
erous but  imprudent  individuals,  bnt  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  thrown  out  by  our  enemies. 

How  have  the  Bourbons  ruined  them- 
selves ?  By  carrying  to  the  extreme  their 
principle  of  divine  right,  and  of  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  nation. 

How  was  the  revohjiion  in  1789  thrown 
away  ?  Did  it  not  lead  us  to  the  imperial 
despotism  by  impelling  the  principles  of  the 
cationai  sovereignty  to  the  repablic  and  to 
anarchy  ? 

The  Bourbons  have  forgotten  the  cruel 
lessons  of  the  past.  After  a  lapse  of  forty 
years  the  Fr snch  people  are  obliged  to  re« 
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peat  the  14th  Jnly  and  the  lOlh  An^nst,  not 
to  make  a  revohition,  but  to  preserve  what 
the  revohition  has  produced. 

Let  us  not  forget,  then,  ms  they  have 
done,  the  lessons  of  the  past.  If  the  nation- 
al cause  suffers  itself  to  be  led  away  by  evil 
co'jnsels,  it  will  fall,  m  the  sequel,  like  the 
Bourbons,  and  like  them,  by  its  oivn  fault. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  elder  branch  of  the 
royal  family  has  abdicated,  the  interest  of 
the  country  is  then  to  take  for  its  hereditary 
magistrate,  and  for  its  king,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Jemappe 
for  the  Uevolution  of  1789. 

Yesterday  the  Court  had  sent  some  troops 
to  arrest  the  Drjke  of  Orleans  at  NeuUy. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  FVince  had  set 
oil  during  the  n5ght  for  Paris,  a  royal  Ordi- 
li'^nce  was  immediately  issued,  declaring  the 
Prince  an  outlaw,  and  ordering  all  subjects 
to  fall  upon  him. 

Two  great  events  have  long  since  distin- 
guished the  present  era,  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  love  of  order.  These  two  signs 
equfdiy  manifest  themselves  in  the  noble 
combats  of  the  capital  The  people  remain 
fditfiful  to  them.  After  having  given  its 
blood  to  hberty,  it  is  ready  to  give  it  to  or- 
der. There  is  a  means  to  render  our  tri- 
iHnph  worthy  of  the  civilization  which  pro- 
duced it. 

Let  us  trust  to  history.  It  shows  us,  in 
England,  that  the  substitution  of  the  patrio- 
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ic  William  for  the  hypocritical  Stuart?  secu- 
red both  liberty  and  order.  Everything  wjjs 
easy  for  the  cause  of  the  laws.  Blood  cea* 
sed  to  flow — resistance  became  impossible  ; 
Europe  and  foreign  Powers  opened  their 
negotiations  and  treaties  with  England,  after 
it  was  regenerated. 

Yesterday  morning",  (Friday)  Charles  X, 
and  the  Dauphin  reviewed,  near  St.  Cloud, 
the  troops  which  were  still  round  that  place. 
Both  o(  them  cried  *'The  Charter  for  ei^er  !" 
and  Charles  X.  announced  that  he  abdicated 
in  Uivor  of  his  son.  An  expressive  silence 
met  this  tardy  declaration, 

W|]en  jMarshal  Marmont  appeared  before 
the  Dau[)hiD,  the  Prince  broke  out  into  the 
most  violent  and  contemptuous  expressions. 
It  is  aflirme-d  that  he  said,  '*You  have  treat- 
ed us  as  you  did  others,''  The  Marshal 
promised,  even  on  tf^e  £9th,  to  hold  out  15 
days  ;  he  did  not  hold  out  15  honrs,  TLe 
Marshal  has  not  betrayed  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trarj^  he  caused  the  cannon  to  be  pointed 
against  the  citizens  with  the  bitterest  hos- 
tility. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  foreigners 
at  Paris,— -Ruj^sians,  English,  and  Germans, 
openly  declared  fur  the  defenders  of  the 
charter.  They  received  them  into  thesr 
houses  when  (hey  were  wounded — tliey 
brought  them  provisions  and  refreshments. 
Thus,  all  Europe  has  taken  some  share  ia 
the  memorable  day  of  July  29th. 
19 
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The  greDter  part  of  the  troops  of  the 
guard  are  coocentraied  round  St.  Cloud. 
Their  advaoced  posts  occupy,  on  the  one 
side,  a  hillock  below  Calvary  towards  Neui!- 
ly  ;  on  the  other  they  extend  toward?  Meu«* 
don.  Means  of  resistance  are  organized  at 
Neuilly,  to  hinder  thera  (rotn  passing  tbe 
bridge,  which  they,  however,  do  not  appear 
disposed  to  force.  On  the  contrary,  etery 
thrn^r  seems  to  be  preparing  for  a  retreat. 
The  troops  refuse  to  return  to  Pari§,  'i  hey 
Jotidly  dec  Fare  that  they  will  join  the  citizens 
if  they  are  ordered  to  the  capital. 

"^I'he  Ministers  hid'e  themselves  ;  each  of 
them  accuses  his  colleagues  oi  the  misfortune 
that  has  happened. 

On  the  first  ol  Au2;ust  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
issued  the  following  |.rorl.tftmtion. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  LT.  GENERAL  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

**  Akt.  1.  1  he  French  nation  resumes  its 
(Colours.  No  otlier  cockade  shall  hence'* 
forth  be  worn  than  the  tri  coloured  cockade. 

''  1  he  Coa^mi^sianers  charged  principaHy 

with  the  «^evera[  departments  of  the  Ministry, 

shall  provide  each,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned^ 

for  the  exfcution  of  the   present  ordinance.. 

"'  Louis  Philip  d'Orleans,'* 

^'  Paris,  Aug.  1,  1B30. 
**  (Countersigned  ) 

*'  The  Commissioner  charged  provisional- 
ly with  the  war  Department,  Ct,  Gerar©, 

"  No.  2.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  shall  meet  on  the  M 
®f  August  nextj  in  the  usual  piace^ 
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<*  The  fire  following;  Ordinances  appoint 
the  Commijs'oners,  or  the  several  depart- 
ment's of  the  Ministry,  viz  : 

**  War,  Gener'r^l  Gerard  ;  Justice,  Dnpont 
de  TEure  ;  Inienor.  Giuzot :  Fi-r^Hnce,  Baron 
Louis  ;  Prelect  of  Police,  Girod  de  TAm." 

And  it  now  appeared  quite  rert^vin  that  the 
Ambassadors  of  foreierii  Pollers,  ha<5  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ia  the  name  of 
tfceir  respective  Sovereigns,  the  4is«Mrance 
of  the  most  friendly  di-position. 

The  En^lij^h  Ambassador  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first ;  for  in  this  ca^^e,  not  only  the 
En^i'i^h  nation,  but  the  English  Cabinet  had 
^ell  judged  the  true  situation  of  affairs  in 
France,  as  well  as  of  the  cnrninal  acts  of  the 
Ministers.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  when  Wil- 
I'lniw  the  IVth,  h€ar<!  of  the  act  of  Charles, 
which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  so  efitirely  did  awsj  the  liberty  of  the 
PresSj  he  exclaimed  in  his  own  peculiar 
style — "  They  are  all  madV^ 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans directed  the  followino;  act  to  be  depo» 
Biled  in  the  archives  of  the  chamber  of  pee  rSo 
'*'  Rambouillet,  Ang.  2,  1830. 

**  My  Cousin, —»I  an  too  profouudiy  grie- 
T^d  !>y  the  evik  which  r«fflict  or  might  thi  eat- 
ezi  my  p^oph%  not  to  have  sought  a  means 
of  perverting  them.  I  have  therefore  takea 
the  resolulinn  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favor 
o?  my  grandson,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 

The  Dauphin  who  partakes  id j^sentitnejiti. 
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also  renounces  his  rights  in  favor  of  his 
nephew. 

You  will  have  then  in  your  quality  of  Lt. 
General  of  the  kingdom,  to  cause  the  Acces- 
sion of  Henry  V.  to  the  Crown,  to  be  pro- 
claimed. You  wilS  take  besides,  al!  the  mea- 
sures which  concern  you  to  regulate  the 
terms  of  the  government  durin;;  the  minority 
of  (he  new  King,  Here  I  confine  myself  to 
making  known  these  dispositions ;  it  is  a 
means  to  avoid  many  evils?. 

You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the 
Diplomatic  Body,  and  you  will  acquaint  me 
as  j.oon  as  posj^rble  with  the  proclamatioo 
by  which  my  grandson  shall  have  been  re- 
co2;nised  king  of  France,  under  the  name  of 
Henry  V. 

1  charge  Lieutenant  General  V"iscount  de 
Foi^sac  Litour,  to  dfliver  this  letter  to  you. 
He  hai^  orders  to  seule  with  you  the  arrange- 
inonis  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  persons 
who  have  aGCompanied  me,  as  well  as  ihe 
arrani^ements  ner.essary  for  what  concerns 
me^  and  the  r^&l  of  my  family. 

We  will  afterwards  regulate  the  other  mea«* 
sures,  which  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
cha  ?ge  of  the  reign. 

i  repeat  to  youj  my  coosin,  the  assurances 
of  the  sentimeiits  wi'h  which  I  am  your  af* 
factionate  cousin,  Charles. 

LuUlS  AiNTOINK," 

It  was  also  reported,  that  the  foliowing 
document  was  i^ssued  bv  Charles* 
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*^  The  kin^,  wishina;  to  pnt  an  end  to  the 
troubles  wbich  exist  in  the  capital,  and  a  part 
of  France,  depending  besides,  on  the  sincere 
attachment  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, nooiinates  hirn  Lieutenant  General  of 
'the  kingdom. 

The  kino;,  l^avin^  tho'ight  fit  to  withdraw 
his  ordinances  of  (he  2oth  Julv^  approves  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  on  th^  third  of 
Ang'Ht,  and  is  willing  to  hope  that  the)'  will 
reestabli^^h  tranqiiiUiiy  in  France. 

The  Kmg  will  wait  here  for  ihe  return  of 
the  person  who  is  commissioned  to  carry 
ttiis  declaration  to  Paris, 

**  If  any  attempt  should  be  male  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  or  of  his  familv,  or 
ag^nst  their  liberty,  he  will  defend  hioiself 
to  d-^ath. 

''  Done  at  Ramhouillet,  Aug    1,  1830. 

*'  Charles.'* 

But  on  the  same  d  ly  (A  ig,  4,;  it  was  un- 
derstood that  two  American  vessels,  viz: 
the  ?hi|^>s  diaries  Carrol,  =^nd  Great  Britain, 
h^d  been  chaptered  fi)r  the  pur|»ose  or  ta- 
king his  Majesty  and  suite  to  sea,  though 
their  pirticular  destinatioa  yet  remained 
doubtful. 

After  Charles  flc^d  from  Paris,  every  hour 
seemed  to  prove  his  prospect  more  unpro- 
mising. Anger  shul  it^  gites  againsi  him; 
Tours,  Lvons,  and  Rheims,  ra  sed  the  tri- 
coloured  d  »g,  aiut  he  was  hourly  deserted 
by  his  foiiowera  at  R»mbauiiit;t.     But,  al- 
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tliongb  he  bar!  sentup  to  Paris,  a  formal  ab- 
ilicalion  of  the  throne  for  himself  and  the 
Danphin  in  favor  of  the  ^otiog:  Di'ke  of  Bor- 
de  sus  ;  still,  npon  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
rnissioner^appoint^d  to  give  hioisafe  cooduct 
to  hi"*  place  of  enibarkation,  he  refused  to 
adhere  to  the  proposals  which  he  himself 
had  made  He  reffised  to  surrender  the 
croM/n  jewpis,  and  gave  ?igns  of  preparing 
for  de.^ence  a:2[a5nst  those  who  might  attempt 
to  force  hint)  to  fnltil  his  contract,  and  com- 
ply with  the  will  of  the  peojde. 

But  DO  sooner  was  this  announced  at  Fa-? 
lis,  than  the  drum  and  tocsin  called  the  na» 
tiona!  gaards  to  their  post^,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced to  them  that  tiie  attitude  tnken  by 
the  king,  required  to  reason  ;  compelled  to 
fly  or  surrender  ;  and  that,  to  eileci  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
were  required  hy  government,  to  march  on 
Rambouillet,  The  command  of  the  force  to 
be  thus  employed,  was  given  to  the  brave 
General  Paiol  assisted  by  Genet al  Lafayette, 
The  scholars  of  the  Ecole  Pulytechnique 
were  to  a^t  under  him  as  leaders.  No  re- 
.  gular  or  organi:sed  troops  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  announcement  was  hailed  with  rap- 
ture, and  immediate  volunteers,  including 
£il  those  who  fead  retained  muskets  since  the 
day  of  triumph,  presented  themselves  ia 
every  direction*  Six  thousand  departed  with- 
ia  two  hours.     In  order  to  despatch  theiq 
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quickly  and  save  them  from  fatigue,  the  om^ 
nibnses,  and  all  other  carriages  of  that  clasSg 
with  hackney  coaches,  and  cabriolets,  were 
put  in  reqni??ition.  In  addition  to  the  men 
thus  forwarded,  thousands  of  others  set  out 
on  foot,  not  in  bodies,  hut  in  a  continued 
str  am.  They  marched  by  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  to  the  Bois  de  Boiilogue,  where  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  them  to  order  was  made, 
thence,  by  St.  Cloud  and  V^ersailles.  Koun- 
nais  marched  in  the  afternoon  from  St.  Ger- 
ni  iins  towards  Rambouillet.  At  the  news 
ofthis  movement,  the  King  quitted  Rambouil- 
let with  his  family,  abandoning  every  thing, 
even  his  last  hope.  The  national  troops 
wi)ich  set  out  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Pajol,  who  was  accompanied  by  General 
Excelmans,  Colonel  Jaquemmot,  f>nd  M^ 
George  W.  Lafayette,  disola^ed,  as  in  the 
great  week  which  is  just  finished,  an  admi- 
rable enthusiasm.  The  expeditionary  army 
encamped  at  Coignieres,  wanted  to  set  out 
this  morning  at  three  o'clock  to  go  to  Ram- 
bouiliet,  and  even  farther  ;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  General  Pajol  was  able 
to  prevent  this  march,  which  was  now  become 
useless.  But  the  result  of  this  movement 
has  been  immense  ;  the  flight  of  the  King, 
his  definitive  abdication,  the  taking  of  all  the 
diamonds  of  the  Crown,  the  capitulation  of 
the  whole  Royal  Guard,  Such  are  ihe 
fruits  of  this  day,  which  closes  the  glorious 
Tevolution  that  a  great  natioa  has  just  effect-? 
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efl.  After  the  praises  rnerited  by  the  hffive 
National  Guard,  which  yesterday  behaved 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  itself,  both  by  its  en* 
thusiasm  and  its  discipline^  we  niast  do  jus* 
tice  to  the  talent  of  General  Pajol,  and  to  the 
zeal  and  presence  of  rnind  of  ColonclJaqoe' 
minot  and  M.  George  W.  Lafayette,  buch 
troips  were  worths  of  such  chiefs. 

At  six  o'clock  Gef)eral  Paj  )l  and  Colonel 
Jaqueminot  entered  Paris  with  the  Crowa 
diarnoadH,  amidst  cries  of  the  **  Charter  for 
ever  !  the  brave  National    Guard   for  ever  1 

All  the  Princes  and  Princesses  were  with 
him  at  Kana'nojiillet, 

The  resolution  of  quitting  France,  which 
he  formed  so  suddenly,  when  every  thing 
indicated  very  different  measures,  seems  to 
have  been  broui^Ot  about  by  the  knowledge 
he  acquiretl  respecting;  the  insurrection  of 
the  towns  situated  on  the  road  to  La  Vendee, 
especially  that  of  Chartres  and  Mans.  It  is 
tfa  )U^Qt  even,  that  the  Princess  who  bad  al- 
ready left  Kambouiilet  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn with  precipitation.  Finally,  what  de- 
stroyed the  last  hopes  was  the  defection  of 
41^000  troops  who  still  adhered  to  him,  but 
deserted,  and  threw  away  their  arras,  during 
the  night  between  Sunday  and   Monday  last. 

Charles  demanded  an  annual  income  of 
four  millions.  One  million  lor  the  present 
which  was  given  him  in  gold.  His  lasi  f  nds, 
he   had   already  distributed  to  the   soldiery. 

The  opening  of  the  chambers  was  made 
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by  the  following  speech  of  the  Lieutenant 
General  of  ihe  king^iom. 

**  Peers  and  Deputies — Paris,  troubled 
in  its  repose  by  a  deplorable  violation  of  the 
charter  and  of  the  laws,  defended  them  with 
heroic  courage  !  In  the  midst  of  this  san- 
guinary struggle,  all  the  guarantees  of  so- 
cial order  no  longer  subsisted.  Persons, 
property,  rights — every  thing  that  is  most 
valuable  and  dear  to  man  and  to  citizens, 
was  exposed  to  the  most  serious  dansjers. 

In  this  absense  of  all  public  poAer,  the 
wishes  of  ray  fellow  citizens  turned  towards 
me  ;  they  have  judged  me  worthy  to  concur 
with  them  in  the  salvation  of  the  country  ; 
they  have  invited  me  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom. 

Their  cause  appeared  to  me  to  be  just, 
the  dangers  iiLmense,  the  necessity  impera- 
tive, my  duty  sacred  1  hastened  to  the 
Diidst  of  this  valient  people,  followed  be  my 
family,  and  wearing  those  colors  which,  for 
the  second  time,  have  marked  among  us  the 
triumph  of  I'berty. 

I  have  Gome,  firmly  resolved  to  devote 
myself  to  all  that  circumstances  should  re- 
quire of  me,  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
have  placed  me;  to  reestablish  the  empire 
of  the  laws,  to  save  libert}'  which  was  threat- 
ened, arid  render  impossible  the  return  of 
such  great  evils,  by  securitsg  forever  the 
power  of  that  charter  whose  name,  invoked 
during  the  combat,  was  also  appealed  to  af- 
ter the  victory. 
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In  the  accomrlishment  of  this  noble  tafk, 
it  is  for  the  chamber  to  gtiide  me.  All 
rights  must  be  soiemnlv  gnarnnteed  ;  all 
the  institiitjons  neces^arv  to  their  full  and 
free  exercise,  rrsusl  receive  the  deveiope- 
montP  of  which  they  have  need  Altached 
hy  inclinatioD  and  conviction  to  the  princi« 
pl^«i  of  a  free  government,  I  accept  hefore- 
h.md  all  the  consf  qneices  of  it.  1  think  it 
EQv  duty  imTnedia'el}  to  call  your  attention  to 
-^the  organization  ofihe  National  Guards  ;  to 
the  application  of  the  jurj,  to  the  crimes  of 
the  press  :  the  forinatjon  of  the  departmen- 
tal and  monifipal  adriiinistralions.  and,  above 
all,  to  that  14th  article  of  the  C  barter,  which 
has  been  so  hatefui^y  inter[)reted. 

It  is  vvith  these  s<-niiments.  gentlemen, 
that  1  come  to  ofif  n  this  session, 

'^Fhe  past  is  painfijl  to  me*  I  deplore  nsis- 
fortunes  which  I  wished  to  prevent  ;  but  in 
the  nudsl  of  thi^  njajj:nanimons  transport  of 
the  capital,  and  oi  hW  the  other  French  cities, 
at  the  ^i^rsr  of  order  revivm^  with  marvel* 
lous  promptness,  after  a  res!st..rice  dee  from 
all  excesses,  a  just  national  pride  moves  my 
heart,  and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  future  destiny  of  the  country. 

Ves,  gentlemen.  Fran- e.  which  is  so  dear 
to  us,  V  ill  be  hapj.»y  and  free  ;  it  will  sho^r 
to  Fn^land,  that,  solely  en<iaged  with  its  in- 
ternal prosperity,  it  loves  peace  as  welj^  as 
liberty,  and  desires  only  the  happioess  and 
the  repose  of  its  neighbors. 
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Re«pect  for  all  rights, cnre  for  all  interestg, 
good  f-Mih  in  the  governmf'nt,  are  the  best 
means  to  fli<*  irm  parties,  and  to  bring  bark 
to  pf^orde's  minds  that  contidence,  to  the  in- 
stit  itioLs  thrjt  stability,  whmh  are  the  only 
cenain  pledges  of  the  h-if^piness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  strength  ofstates. 

Peers  and  Deputies,- — ^As  soon  as  the 
chandhers  shall  be  constituted,  I  shall  have 
laid  before  }ou  the  acts  of  abdication  of  his 
majesty  kinsj  Charles  X  By  the  same  act 
bi^  ro)al  highness  Louis  Antoine  de  France, 
also  renounces  his  rights.  This  act  was 
placed  in  my  hands  yesterday,  the  2d  of 
August,  at  11  o'clock  at  night.  I  have  this 
morning  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archieves  o'  the  chamber  of  peers  ;  and  I 
cau*e  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  official  part  of 
the  Moniteur." 

The  cries  of  "  Vive  d'Orleans  !"  Vive  la 
Liberte  !"  were  again  heard  more  loudly 
than  before.  The  Prince  appeared  to  be 
deeply  affected  ;  he  saluted  the  assembly 
several  tin^ies,  and  withdrew  with  his  son  at- 
tended by  the  great  deputation,  whicb  coo- 
ducted  him  back  to  the  door. 

M.  Lafite  advanced  towards  the  centre  of 
the  assembly,  and  said,  ''  1  think  gentlemen, 
that  we  ought  to  separate  to  day,  to  meet 
again  to  morrow,  at  noon." 

Numerous  voices  — *'  Yes,  to  morrow  at 
noon  r'  to  morrow  !  to  morrow  !" 

Other  voices—''  To  day  I  to  day  I''  '«  The 
Bureaux  might  be  formed." 
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M.  Salverte — "  Where  is  our  President 
b}'  seniority  ?" 

M.  Dupin  the  eldpr— M.  Chiliaiid  de  la 
Rigandie  is  not  here  ;  but  we  have  M.  Lab- 
bey  de  Pompiere. 

Several  voices — *'  Till  to  morrow  for  the 
Bureaux,  till  to-n)orrow  !" 

The  assembly  broke  up  and  left  the  hall. 
The  imroense  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
palace  filled  the  air  with  ihe  loudest  accla- 
mations. The  National  juard,  in  their  best 
uniiorms  alooe  lined  the  way,  but  it  seemed 
to  hive  come  rather  to  take  part  in  a  fete, 
than  to  maintain  order,  for  no  body  seemed 
to  think  of  disturbing  it.  At  the  slightest  in- 
junction of  a  citizen  soldier,  the  groups  dis- 
persed, as  if  by  enchantment,  to  m.ke  room 
for  the  deputies, 

CHAMBER  OF  PEERS. 

M.  Pasquier,  wtio  wasa'tpointed  president 
of  the  chamber  ofordinanr.e,  dated  yesterday, 
took  the  chair.  An  ordinance  was  read,  by 
which  the  Dukes  de  Chartresand  Nemours, 
were  a<ithorised  fo  sit  during  this  session. 
1  he  chamber  appointed  secretaries,  a  com- 
msttet:  to  draw  up  the  administration,  and  bal- 
lotted  for  the  bureaus. 

CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 

Twenty  nine  bureaux  were  balloted  for 
by  the  president. 

M.  Charles  Dupin  proposed,  that,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  state  of  thiniis,  it  was  highly  im- 
portaot  to  proceed  in  their  operations  with  as 
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aitich  rapidity  as  possible,  and  fo  declare  that 
the  powers  oi  all  the  nieajbers,  who  have 
presented  their  papers. 

(The  silting  was  occupied  both  in  the 
morning  and  evening  in  exanrjining  the  vali- 
dity of  the  elections,  A  great  nunriber  of 
members  were  declared  duly  elected  and  the 
decision  respecting  others  adjotired.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting,  as  repor- 
ted by  the  Messenger  of  the  6th,  M.  Charles 
Dupin  said,  '*  With  the  Charter  in  my  hand, 
I  say,  M.  de  Corceiles,  the  Charter  is  de- 
funct !"  After  some  other  members  had 
spoke,  the  Chan^ber  resolved  to  form  a  list 
of  tive  candidates  lor  the  office  of  president. 
The  number  of  voters  was  218,  the  majority 
110;  the  five  members  chosen  were,— M, 
Casimir  Perrier,  M.  Jacqrjes  Lafitfe,  M. 
Benjamin  Delessert,  M.  Dupin,  sen.,  M, 
Rover  Coliard. 

Sitting  of  the  5th, — M.  Labbey  de  Pom- 
pieres  took  the  chair  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 

I'he  President  read  a  letter  from  the  ^ii- 
nister  of  the  interior,  announcing  that  the 
Lieutenant  general  of  the  Kingdom  would 
receive  the  officers  of  the  chamber  this 
evening,  at  nine  o'clock.  He  then  proposed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  business  of  the  cham- 
ber from  being  suspended  that  M.  de  Lameth 
should  take  the  chair,  and  that  only  two  of 
the  four  Secretaries  should  accompany  hina 
(the  President)  to  the  Palais  Royal.  This 
proposal  was  adopted. 
20 
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At  half  past  nine,  the  president  and  the 
two  secretaries  returned,  and  M.  Labbey  de 
Pompieres  informed  the  chamber  that  they 
had  waited  upon  the  Lieutenant  General  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  presented  to  him  the  list 
of  the  Jive  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
That  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  it  for 
this  time,  because  the  law  so  ordained,  and 
every  c;ood  citizen  ought  to  obey  the  law  ; 
but  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  the 
la^t  tiaie,  and  that  in  future,  the  chamber 
would  at  once  name  its  own  president. — {^^p' 
plavse.) 

M.  A'larn  de  la  Pommeraie  moved  a  call 
of  the  hou.«e,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  were 
absent,  declaring  that  the  negligence  of  the 
Hon  Deputies  was  unpardonable,  and  that 
their  names  ought  to  appear  upon  the  Oiiu'* 
utes. 

Afier  a  short  discussion,  this  motion  was 
negatived. 

A  member  then  moved  that  the  number 
of  deputies  admitted  was  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  chamber.  After  some  objections, 
this  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  chamber  then  proceeded  to  the  bal- 
lot for  permanent  secretaries,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  result : — 

The  number  ol  voters  was  202,  the  majo- 
rity 102  ;  the  members  chosen  were, — M, 
Jaqiieminot,  M,  Pav^e  de  Vandoeuvre,  M. 
Cunin  Gridaine,  M.  Jars. 

Each  of  these  members  having  8^  majority 
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ih^y  were  ^cl^red  secretaries  for  the  ses^ 
sion.     AdjourripH  till  ten  o'clock  to  morr^  w. 

Sitting  of  the  6th  —The  president  li>ok  the 
chair  at  ten  oV  h>ck  A  qiiestion  whs  discu«** 
sed  whether  the  cbanriber  s^hould  f>roceed 
to  the  nomination  of  qviestorp,  but  in  consi- 
deration or  the  sjreat  pre^s  of  ittiportan',  ba- 
sineas,  it  was  de^i  ;ed  that  the  pres^eni  ques- 
tors  should  continue  in  their  ofl5ce. 

The  president  informed  the  chamber  that 
he  had  just  received  an  address  from  the 
deputies  of  the  town  of  St.  Quentin,  and  en- 
quired if  it  was  their  pleasure  to  hear  it  read. 

M.  Eusebe  Salverte  objected  to  the  rea- 
ding, on  the  ground  that  the  citizens  of  Paris 
had  presented  a  i  address,  though  if  had  not 
been  yet  brought  before  the  chamber,  and 
that  chamber  should  fix  a  day  for  hearing 
addresses,  when  those  which  were  first  pre- 
sented should  he  first  read. 

The  chamber  decided  that  this  address 
should  not  then  be  read. 

The  president  read  a  message  from  the 
Liputenan^  General  of  the  kingdom,  announ- 
cing that  he  had  chosen  from  the  h.-t  of  five 
candidates  presented  to  him,  M.  Cassimjr  Pe? 
rier,  to  be  president  of  the  chamber. 

M.  Labbey  de  Pompiers,  temporary  pre^ 
sident,  then  addressed  the  chamber  as  fol- 
lows ; — '*  Before  I  quit  the  chair,  in  i^hich 
chance,  and  chance  only  placed  me,  I  ana 
desirous  of  expressing  (fy  gratitude  for  the 
ipdulgence  with  which  my  colleagues  hitye 
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have  received  my  endeavors.  T  am  about  ta 
return  to  the  obscure  station  which  is  suited 
to  Goy  humble  talents  and  my  inclinations. 
There,  as  long  a?  ray  fellow  citizens  consider 
me  worthy  of  their  confidence,  I  wiH  exert 
E)y!5elf  to  the  utmost  of  my  feeble  abilities  to 
deiend  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  I  hope 
to  be  pore  successful  than  I  have  hitherto 
been.  1  shall  never  consJider  men,  but  mea- 
sures, and  it  shall  bo  rny  glory  to  merit  the 
title  given  me  of  ike  old  Tribune.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  contend  against  extravagance,  and 
will  do  my  best  to  reduce  taxation  which 
weighs  most  heavily  on  the  middle  classes, 
on  those  cl  isses  to  whom  we  owe  our  free- 
dom, on  those  classes  to  v%hom  1  am  indobt- 
ed  for  the  happiness  1  shall  ^^njoy  during  the 
few  days  I  have  still  to  live."     (Cheers  ) 

M.  Casimir  Perier  being  absent,  M  Laf« 
fitte  as  first  Vice  President  took  the  chair. 

Messrs,  Cunin  Gridaine,  Jrjqneminot  Pa- 
v^e  de  Vandoeuvre,  and  Jars  took  their  pla* 
ces  as  secretaries. 

The  Vice  P^  evident  informed  the  chamber 
thai  a  proposition  had  been  made  which  he 
read  as  follows  :— 

"  1  accuise  of  High  Treason  the  Ex  Mini- 
sters, author*  of  the  Report  of  the  King,  and 
who  countersigned  the  Ordmances  of  the 
26th  of  July. 

Signed  EUSEBE  SALVERTE. 

(  ^r'-l>»maHons  of  approbation  from  all  parts 
©fine  chamber  ) 
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The  VicePresident  called  upon  M.  En-^ebe 
Sal?erte,to  support  his  proposition,  but  Hon. 
Deputies  from  every  side,  declare  that  it  suf- 
ficiently explained  itself. 

M.  Ensebe  Salverte  said,  he  should  limit 
himself  to  moving  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
bureaus,  as  the  chamber  had  even  more  im- 
portant business  for  its  consideration  and  that 
lie  would  defer  entering  further  into  the 
qu^^stion  for  a  week. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  by  acclamation 
to  the  la(e  president  and  interim,  and  to  the 
temporary  secretaries. 

The  Vire  President  recommended  that 
Hon,  Deputies  should  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive Bureaus,  to  name  the  Commission  for 
preparing  the  address. 

The  sitting  was  suspended  for  a  short  (inrie. 

On  its  being  resumed,  the  4th  B^irr  na 
made  its  report  upon  the  return  of  M,  Vaul- 
chier,  in  strong  t^rms,  stating  that  never  was 
the  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  voting,  more 
barefaced  ;  as  he,  being  at  the  same  time  can- 
didate director  genera!  and  president  of  the 
college,  would  scarcely  permit  the  electors 
to  conceal  their  votes  with  their  hands,  or 
with  their  hats.  1  hey  proposed  tha?  his 
ejection  should  be  declared  null  and  void  ; 
which  proposal  was  carried  unanimpusfy, 
except  as  to  the  cote  droit,  who  did  nut  vote 
at  all. 

The  vice  president  then  read  a  letter  from 
3i.  Cubiflair  f  erier,  stating  that  the  state  oi 
2Q^ 
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his  health  wonl^  have  indnred  him  fo  decline 
filing  the  honorable  office  to  which  he  had 
been  norBiniited  had  not  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  country  wa^  placed,  rendered 
it  important  that  the  procee'^ingss  of  the  cham- 
ber should^  nor  he  delayed   bv  a  f'ew   ballot. 

M.  de  Corc^lie^  moted,  that  every  mem- 
ber should  s'\>rn  the  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Duke  nf  OrieaO'S,  in  order  there  should 
not  be  in  the  chamber  any  secret  or  avowed 
enemy 

M.  Serryer  moved  that  this  motion  should 
be  referred  to  the  Bureaus. 

M  Berard  than  rose  to  make  a  motion. 
(^Profound  silence.)  He  said — •*  A  solemn 
tie  united  the  peoph*  of  France  to  their  ma- 
narcb  ;  this  has  just  been  torn  asunder  ;  the 
violator  of  the  contract  has  no  longer  any 
rig;it  to  claim  its  execution,  Charles  X-  and 
his  son  pretend  in  vain  to  transmit  a  po'Aer, 
they  them?5p|vps  no  longer  bold  That  power 
has  been  dissolved  in  the  blood  of  several 
thousanris  of  victims.  The  act  of  Abdication 
that  b  «s  been  communicated  to  us,  is  but  a 
ne^v  act  ot  perfidy  ;  the  semblance  of  lesrali- 
ty  with  which  it  is  clothe'^,  is  but  a  decep- 
tion. It  is  a  briod  of  discord  attempted  ro 
be  cast  amongst  us.  The  real  enemies  of 
our  country,  those  who,  by  their  flattery, 
have  urged  the  late  sjovernment  to  its  ruin, 
continue  to  act  still  on  eve?y  side  ;  they 
clothe  themselves  with  every  colour — they 
proclaim   every   opinion.     Ultra   Royalists 
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prespnt  themselves  under  the  cloak  of  e- 
pubiicao  regici^les,  while  others  affect  for  the 
forgoiten  son  of  the  lyonqnpror  of  Europe,  a 
hypocritical  attacliment.  which  would  change 
into  hatred,  if  it  were  possihle  it  could  be- 
come a  question  of  raising  him  to  he  the  chief 
of  France.  The  nnavoi«lahle  instability  of 
the  present  ^overnoient  encourages  the  in- 
stigators of  discord.  Let  us  hasten  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  A  supreme  law,  that  of  neces- 
sity, has  placed  arms  in  the  harids  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Paris,  in  order  to  resist  oppression, 
and  has  made  us  adopt  for  our  temporary 
clisef,  and  only  means  of  salvation,  a  Prmre, 
who  is  a  sincere  friend  to  our  constitutional 
institutions.  The  same  law  directs  us  ta 
adopt,  without  del  y,  a  permanent  chief* 
At  the  sanje  time,  however  implicit  mav  be 
the  contidence  with  which  this  chief  inspires 
12S.  the  rights  we  are  bourd  to  defend,  re- 
quire that  we  should  fi%  the  condition's  upoa 
Wfiich  he  is  to  obt^.in  power.  Shamefiilly, 
and  repeatedly  deceived,  we  are  warranted 
in  stipulating  the  stnctest  conditions,  Otjr 
institutions  are  incomplete  ;  they  are  virions 
in  many  points  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  and 
purify  them.  The  Prince  now  at  our  head, 
has  already  done  more  than  we  required  of 
bins  ;  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  right 
have  been  already  propounded  by  thechara- 
"ber,  and  acknowledged  by  him  ;  other  prin- 
ciples and  o^her  laws  are  equally  indispen- 
sable, and  will  be  equally   admitted.     We 
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are  tbe  chosen  of  the  people  ;  (o  ns  thejT 
have  confidei  their  interests  and  their  wants. 
Their  first  want,  their  dertrest  interest,  is 
liberty  and  repose.  They  have,  themselves, 
won  their  hberty  from  the  band  of  tyranny, 
by  force  of  arms  ;  it  is  for  us  to  secure  their 
repose,  by  givinsr  them  a  j'ist  and  stable  go- 
vernnaent.  Vainly  will  it  be  contended,  that 
by  acting  thus,  we  overstep  our  authority. 
I  will,  however,  at  once  destroy  this  objec- 
tion, if  it  be  made  by  ref*^rring  again  to  that 
law  I  have  already  invoked — imperious,  in- 
vincible necessity.  lo  this  state  of  things, 
taking  into  consideration  the  grave  and  ur- 
gent circumstances  in  which  the  country  is 
placed,  the  indispensable  need  it  has  of  be- 
ing relieved  fro  n  a  precarious  situUion,  and 
the  universal  hoj^es  an  1  wi«^hes  of  all  France, 
to  arrive  at  the  completion  of  our  institU"- 
tions.  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you 
the  following  resolution-  : — 

*'  The  chamber  of  deputies,  taking  into 
consideration,  in  the  public  interest,  the  im- 
perious necessity  resulting  from  the  events 
of  the  26  27,  28  and  29  of  July  last,  nnd 
the  following  days,  and  the  general  situation 
of  France- 
Declares,  that  the  throne  is  vacant,  and 
that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  make 
provision  accordingly. 

Declares,  secondly,  that  in  pursuance  of 
the  wishes,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  interests 
^f  the  French  people,  the  Freaaible,  and  the 
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following  articles  of  the  constitutional  char- 
ter, ought  to  be  suppressed  and  modilied  in 
the  follow  manner : 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHARTER. 

Article  6.  The  Catholic.  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion,  is  the  reli^on  of  the  Siate. — To  be  suppressed. 

i^  rt.  8.  The  French  shall  have  the  right  to  print  and 
publish  their  opinions  conforming  themselves  according 
to  the  laws.  The  censorship  of  the  press  can  iiever  tS 
jre-established. 

Art.  14.  The  King  is  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  State^ 
commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  n~-akes 
treaties  of  peac«,  alliance,  and  co::nruerce,  appoints  to  ail 
oiFices  of  pubhc  adaiinistration,  and  makes  the  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  necessar}^  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  sa.lety  of  the  state. — Change  proposed : 
"  The  Kmg  is  the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  State  ;  he  com- 
mands the  land  and  sea  ibrces,  declares  war,  makes  trea- 
ties of  peace,  alliance  and  commerce,  ap]-X)ints  to  all  the 
offices  of  public  ad...dmstration.  and  makes  all  the  rsguia- 
tions  and  ordhiances  neces.-pr y  for  the  execution  of  the 
lav/s,the  whole  under  the  responsibluty  of  his  ministers." 

Art.  15.  The  Legislative  power  is  exercised  collect 
tivelybythe  King-,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Deputies  of  Depaitments, — Change  proposed: 
*'  The  Legislative  pov/er  is  exercised  collective]}^  by  the 
Kmg,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chambex'  of  De- 
puties." 

Art.  16.  The  King  proposes  the  law. — Art.  17.  The 
proposition  of  the  law  is  carried,  at  the  King's  pleasure, 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  or  to  that  of  the  I^eputies,  ex- 
cept the  law  on  taxes  which  must  be  presented  first  ta 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.—Change  proposed ;  "  The 
proposition  of  laws  belongs  to  the  King,  the  Cham^ber  of 
Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  rNe\ertheless,  all 
ia^vs  on  taxes  must  hrst  be  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties." 

Art.  19.  The  Chambers  have  the  power  of  pra\  ing 
the  king  to  propose  a  law  on  any  subject  whatever,  and 
pomthig  out  what  appears  to  tifem  proper  tliat  tne  law 
.ifhould  contaiu. — Art.  20,  1  his  re<juest  may  be  m^-d^ 
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hj  each  of  the  two  Chambers,  but  after  having  been  dis^ 
cussed  in  secret  committee.  It  shall  not  be  sent  to  the- 
other  Chamber  by  that  which  shall  have  proposed  it,  till 
after  a  lapse  often  days. — Art.  21.  If  the  proposition  be 
adopted  by  the  other  Chamber;  it  shall  be  laid  before  the 
King ;  if  it  be  rejected,  it  cannot  be  brought  forward 
again  in  the  same  session. — Change  proposed :  "  Sup- 
pressed, as  being  the  consequence  of  the  proposition  of 
laws,  which  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  King." 

Art.  26.  Any  assembly  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
which  should  be  held  at  a  time  which  is  not  that  of  the 
Session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  which  should 
not  have  been  ordained  by  the  king,  is  illicit  and  null. — 
Change  proposed  :  "  Any  assembly  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  which  should  be  held  at  a  time  which  is  not  that 
of  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  illicit  and 
null,  except  the  single  case  in  which  it  is  assembled  as 
a  Court  ot"  Justice,  and  then  it  shall  only  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise judicial  functions.'" 

Art.  28.  The  Peers  are  only  admitted  into  the  Cham- 
ber when  they  have  completed  the  25th  year  of  their  age, 
and  they  have  a  deliberate  voice  at  30,  only. — Change 
proposed  :  "  The  Peers  are  admitted  into  the  Chamber, 
anct  have  a  deliberative  voice  when  they  have  completed 
the  25th  year  of  their  age.'* 
\  Art.  30.  The  iVIembers  of  the  Roya!  Family  and  the 

l\     I  Princess  of  the  Blood  are  Peers  in  light  of  their  birth, 

|,(      "'■  They  take  their  seats  immediately  after  the  President ; 

y  but  have  not  a  deliberate  voice  till  they  have  completed 

I  the  25th  year  of  their  age,— Change  proposed :  "  The 

Princes  of  the  blood  are  Peers  in  right  of  their  birth  ; 
they  take  their  seats  iminediately  after  the  President." 
Art.  31.  The  Princes  cannot  sit  in  the  Che-mber  ex- 
cept by  the  King's  command,  expressed  for  each  Session 
by  a  Message,  upon  pain  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  their 
presence  bemg  null  and  void. — Proposed  to  be  suppressed. 
1  Art.  32.  Ail  the  deliberations  of  the  C  haaiber  of  Peers 

it  shall  be  secret. — Change  proposed  :     "  The  sittings  of 

I  the  Chamber  of  Peers  are  public.     But  the  demand  of 

I  five  Members  shall  suffice  for  it  to  resolve  itself  into  a 

I  Secret  Coimiiittee." 

1  Art.  36.  Each  department  shall  have  the  same  num- 

ber of  Deputies  that  it  has  hitherto  had. — ^Proposed  iQ 
|)e  suppressed. 
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Art.  37.  The  Deputies  shall  be  elected  for  five  years, 
and  in  such  manner  the  one-fifth  of  the  Chamber  shall 
be  renewed  every  year. — Change  proposed  :  "  The  De- 
puties are  elected  for  five  years." 

Art.  38.  jNo  Deputy  can  be  admitted  into  the  Cham-* 
ber  if  he  is  not  40  yeai's  of  age,  and  if  he  does  not  pay- 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  l,000fr. — Change  propo- 
sed :  "  ]No  Deputy  can  be  admitted  into  the  Chamber 
if  he  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and  if  he  does  not  possess 
the  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  39.  If,  however,  there  should  not  be  in  the  De- 
partment 50  persons  of  the  age  specified,  pajdng  at  least 
l,000fr.  direct  taxes,  their  number  shall  be  completed  by 
the  persons  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  taxes  under 
l,000ir.  and  these  shall  be  eligible  with  the  former.  Sup- 
pression pro]X)sed. 

Art.  40.  The  electors  w^ho  concur  in  the  nomination 
ef  Deputies  cannot  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  they  do 
not  pay  300fr.  in  direct  taxes,  and  if  they  are  under  30 
years  of  age. — Change  proposed :  "  'No  one  is  an  elec- 
tor if  he  is  under  25  years  of  age,  and  ii'  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  4L  The  Presidents  of  the  Electoral  Colleges 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  King,  and  are  by  right  Mem- 
bers of  the  CoUege.  Change  proposed  :  ''  The  Presi- 
dents of  the  Electoral  Colleges  are  nominated  by  the 
electors." 

Art,  43.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  nominated  by  the  King,  out  of  a  list  of  five  Members 
presented  by  the  Chamber. — Change  proposed :  "  The 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  the 
Chamber.  He  is  elected  for  the  whole  duration  of  tiie 
Legislature." 

Art,  46.  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  a  law,  if  it 
has  not  been  proposed  by  or  consented  to,  by  the  King, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  refigrred  to  and  discussed  in  the  bu- 
leaus. 

Art,  47.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  receives  all  the 
propositions  for  taxes  ;  it  is  only  after  these  propositions 
have  been  adopted  that  they  can  be  carried  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers. — Suppression  proposed. 

Art.  56.  Ministers  can  only  be  impeached  for  the  fact 
f  f  treason  or  peciUatiou.    Special  laws  siiall  deiiue  this 
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»atnr6  of  roisdemeanor,  and  shall  determine  the  proseco^* 
tion  thereof. — Suppression  proposed. 

Art.  63.  No  extraordinary  Commissions  and  Tribu- 
nals can  be  created.  Under  this  denomination,  prevotal 
jurisdictions  are  not  comprehended,  if  their  re-establish-' 
ment  be  judged  necessaiy. — Change  proposed:  "  No 
extraordinary  Commission  and  Tribunals  can  be  created^ 
under  any  denomination  whatever." 

Art.  74.  The  King  and  his  successors  shall  swear 
at  the  solemnity  of  their  coronation,  to  observe  faithfully 
the  present  Constitutional  charter.  ' '  Change  proposed : 
"  The  King  and  Ms  successors  shall  swear  at  their  ac- 
cession, to  observe  faithfully  the  present  Constitutional 
Charter." 

The  present  charter  and  the  rights  it  con- 
secrates shall  be  entrusted  to  the  patriotism 
and  con  rage  of  the  national  guards  and  all 
the  citizens. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  declares  finally, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  by  successive 
and  separate  laws,  and  with  the  shortest  de- 
lay possible. —  First:  For  the  extension  of 
the  trial  by  Jury  to  naisdemeanors,  and  par- 
ticularly, those  of  the  press  ; — 2d.  For  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  and  the  secondary 
agents  of  government ; — 3d.  For  reelection 
of  deputies  appointed  to  public  functions  ; — • 
4th.  For  the  annual  voting  of  the  army  es* 
timates  ; — 5th.  For  the  organization  of  the 
national  guards,  and  for  their  electing  their 
own  officers  ; — 6th.  For  a  military  code,  in- 
suring in  a  legal  manner  the  situation  of  of- 
ficers, of  all  ranks  ;- — 7th.  For  the  depart^ 
ment  and  municipal  administration,  with  the 
intervention  of  the  citizens  in  their  nomina- 
tions ; — ^8tb>  For  public  iastruction  aud  the 
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freedom  of  the  tuition  ; — 9th.  For  the  abo- 
lition of  the  fJonble  vote,  and  for  fixing  the 
qualifications  for  electors  and  drputies. 

Further,  that  all  the  creation?  of  peers 
daring  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  be  declared 
null  <tnd  void. 

On  condition  that  these  lerms  and  propo- 
sitions be  accepted,  the  chaoiber  of  depu- 
ties declares  :  — 

1  hat  (he  general  and  pressing  interests 
of  the  French  nation,  call  to  the  throne 
his  royal  highness,  Lonis  Philip  Orleaop, 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  kingdom,  and  his 
descendants  for  ever,  from  nnale  to  male,  in 
order  of  prioTiOgeniture,  to  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  fennales  and  their  descendants. 

Gon^eqnentij,  that  his  royal  highness  he 
SJivited  to  accept  and  swear  to  fulfil  the, 
above  clanses  and  engage^rnents,  and  ^he  ob- 
servance of  the  conslithtionul  charter,  and 
the  modification?  above  poinied  ont  :  and 
bavino;  done  ?o,  to  a^surae  the  title  of  Ki}^^ 
of  the  French, 

M.  Mathien  Domas  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  specral  committFe,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  prO;r'OsitioQ  of  M     Berard. 

M.  Ltieone  seconded  tiie  nrjoiion. 

Gen.  Deof^arcay  snid  that  the  proposition 
of  M.  Berard  tended  lo  preseive  the  exis- 
ting charter,  and  that  this  alone  was  sufficic  r,t 
to  induce  him  to  vote  for  its  rejection,  he 
combated  the  views  of  M.  Besafd,  and  was 
proceeding  tp  propose  other  modiiicatioDSj 


wlien  fie  was  caviled  to  order  by  the  p?esr* 
dent,  who  remincled  bim  that  the  only  q?ies«^ 
tiori  before  the  chamber  was  the  difierenee 
ot  the  propositions-io  the  bureaos. 

'1  he  charttber  deckled  that  the  propositioni 
sbowld  be  reJierred  to  the  BureriJis,  ai.d  ihea 
that  they  shouhi  be  exauaned  by  a  special 
eonimi^iee,  which  should  be  umted  to  the 
corr  mutee  for  the  address. 

A^ijonrned. 

On  the  sixth  of  Au^i^st,  the  new  k^ng 
took  the  o^ath  in  the  ball  of  the  chamiei  of 
deputies,  in  tbe  pr<^sence  of  an  tsinaense 
concourse  of  spettatori?,  rncluding  a  large 
BDmber  of  kdies^  and  many  peers  and  de* 
f  uiies. 

1  he  cries  of  «'  Vive  le  Koi  !"  "  Yive  le 
tuke  d'Of leans  f  ^elcoKed  the  LirutenanI 
General  on  bis  arrival.  He  ascended  the 
pb.tforcB  and  three  timea  saluted  th^e  assenv- 
bly,  and  seated  hia)g  if  upon  one  of  the 
benches  in  front  of  the  throne,  'J  he  Duke 
de  Chartres  sat  on  his  right,  and  the  Duke  de 
Iseiiioars  on  his  left.  Behind  him  stood  the 
four  marshals  appointed  to  bear  the  insignia^ 
viz  :  M.  Oudinot,  IVJortier,  (in  place  of  Mar- 
n.ont,)  on  the  right  of  the  throne;  Macdo* 
uald,  Monter,  (b  place  of  Victor,)  on  the 
left.  Five  steps  beneath  this  platform  w/ere 
seated  on  benches,  Marshal  Jourdan,  Com* 
iKiissaFy  of  Foreign  affairs  ;  General  Gerard, 
©f  War  ;  M.  Dupont  (del'Eure,)  of  Justice  s^ 
«£i  tke  left,  M.  Gui^&ot  of  the  luteriar  ^  M» 
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Bi^on,  <>f  public  instruction,  nnA  M.  Louis 
of  Finances.  All  were  in  citizens'  dress^ 
€xcept  General  Gerard. 

The  Lieutenant  General,  seated  and  cov« 
ered,  invited  the  peers  and  deputies  to  be 
^eated^ — then  addressing:  M.  Oassimir  Perier, 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  pla- 
ced in  front  of  the  throne,  said^ — "  Mr.  Pre- 
sident of  the  chamber  of  deputic!^,  please  to 
read  ihe  declaratifm  of  the  ohamber.'^ 

M.  Mas^imir  Perier  rose,  and  -in  a  firna 
and  clear  voice  read  the  declaration.  1  he 
whole  aft?^embly  listened  to  him  wi  h  a  pro'^ 
found  silence  It  is  impossible  to  give  t4ie 
Impression  produced  by  the  reading,  which 
the  prince  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 
tion. V¥hen  M,  das^imir  Perier  finished 
the  reading  of  Ihe  particuiar  ar4icies,  he 
continued  ;-^ 

'*  In  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of 
ihese  articles  and  propo^iliorvs,  the  (  hamber 
jof  deputies  declares  tha^t  the  universal  and 
urgent  interests  of  the  French  people  t:all 
^o  the  throne  his  royal  highae^,  Philip  of 
Orleans,  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  Lieutenant  General-^LoUiS  Phii.it. ^ 

M.  Csssimir  Perier  resumed,  *' Louis 
Philip  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Orleans  Lieu* 
tenant  General  of  the  king'lom,  and  his  de- 
scendants forever,  in  the  male  line,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture,  and  t©  the  perpetu*- 
al  excJusiuQ  <»f  females  sud  tiieii:  4esGe^«' 

■^iiQtS* 
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«*  In  cQn?pqnence,  H.  R.  H  Louis  Phi- 
lip oj  Orleaos,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Lieutenanl 
General  of  the  kingdom,  is  invited  to  ac- 
cept and  sivear  to  the  claunes  and  engage- 
ments abo\e  designated,  and  after  having 
done  as  before  the  assembled  chambers,  to 
lake  the  title  of  King  of  thk  Frkmch  " 

M.  C?ie«imir  Pereir,  after  he  had  finished, 
placed  the  act  in  the  hands  of  bis  roval 
hij^hness,  nho  handed  it  to  the  cooimiasary 
of  the  interior. 

The  Lieutenant  General— The  president 
of  the  chan^ber  of  peers,  will  deliver  up  to 
me  the  act  of  adhe?i:>n  of  fhe  chamber  of 
jfeers,  to  the  deciaiation  of  the  chamber  of 
def>inies. 

M.  Fa*q'iir  adv?«nced,  and  placed  the  act 
in  the  bands  of  the  prinre,  who  gave  it  ia 
charge  to  ihe  coauTji-^siiry  f>f  jn^-tice. 

The  Lientenan'  General  then  made  the 
folh)vvir)g  declaration  : 

*'  GenfJemtn  peers,  and  gentlemen  depu- 
ties I' — 

*•  1  have  read  with  great  attention  the  de- 
claration of  the  chafBher  of  deputies,  and  the 
art  of  adhesion  of  the  chamber  of  peers  ;  1 
have  well  weighed  and  reilected  upon  all  its 
expressions, 

*'  1  accept,  without  restriction  or  reserve, 
the  clauses  and  obligations  contained  in  this 
declaration,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the 
French,  which  it  confers  upon  me,  and  I  am 
ready  to  swear  to  its  laithiul  observaiice.-* 
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M.  DijpoRf^de  TEtire,)  actina:  keeper  of 
the  seals,  then  approached  his  majesty  and 
handed  him  the  forrD  of  the  oath. 

I'he  kin^,  kneehng,  and  unro?ered, 
with  his  right  hand  elevated,  pronounced  in 
a  low  but  firm  voice  the  following  oath, 
which  was  heard  by  those  outside,  such  was 
the  profound  silence  observed  by  the  assem- 
bly, at  this  solemn  moment  :-— 

**  In  the  presence  of  God,  1  swear  to  faith- 
fully observe  the  constitutional  charter,  with 
the  modifications  expressed  in  the  declara- 
tion— only  to  govern  by  the  law«  and  accor- 
dmg  to  the  laws,  to  render  fair  and  exact 
justice  to  every  one  according  to  his  rights, 
and  to  act  in  all  things  with  a  sole  view  to 
the  interests,  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
French  people."' 

The  cry  of  *'  Vive  le  Philip  VH."  was 
immediHtely  raised,  and  answered  by  that  of 
*'  Vive  Philip  1."  or,  the  cries  of  "  Vive  le 
roi  des  Francais" — "Vive  la  reine,"  soon 
drowned  all  others. 

During  this  time  King  signed  three  co- 
pies of  the  oath  of  the  declaration. 

His  majesty  tl»em  mounted  the  throne  ;  on 
his  right  were  Marshal  Mortimer,  bearing  the 
sword;  Marshal  Ovidinot,  boarinethe  crown  ; 
on  his  left  Marshal  Macdonald  and  Marshal 
Molector,  bearing  the  sceptre  and  the  hand 
of  justice.  Behind  the  two  latter,  was  M, 
M.  Athabn  and  de  Rumigny,  aides-de  camp 
of  the  prince,  who   were   the  only  offieeri 
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^Macfe^d  to  the  person  of  the  fsovereign,  wli^ 
accompaniefi  him  within  enejosure.  The 
kirjK  announced  by  a  ge?(nre,  his  desire  to 
ad  ress  the  assembly  again,  when  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  clear  tone  the  following  dis- 
course :  — 

"•  Gentlemen,  peers,  and  deputies,  I  have 
just  consuoamated  a  ;j[reat  act.  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  duties  which  it 
imposes  upon  me.  My  conscience  tells  me 
that  I  will  fulfill  them.  It  is  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  1  ha^e  accepted  the  treaty  of 
alliance  which  was  proposed  to  me. 

'*  [  should  greatly  have  desired  never  to 
occupy  the  throne  to  which  the  national 
wish  has  just  called  me  ;  but  France,  at- 
tacked in  her  liberties,  saw  the  public  order 
in  danger  ;  the  violation  of  the  charter  had 
shaken  every  thing,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
establish the  action  of  the  laws,  and  the  pow- 
er of  doing  it,  was  vested  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  ;  you  have  done  it,  gentlemen  ;  the 
the  modifications  v.hirh  ^^e  have  just  maoe 
in  the  charter,  guarantee  security  for  the 
f'jture.  France,  will,  J  trust,  be  ha|>py  at 
home,  respected  abroad  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  more  tirml^  estHblished  '* 

Lo'jd  plaudits  and  cries  of**  Vive  le  Roi,'^ 
were  repeated,  and  the  king  deeply  affected 
prepared  to  leave  the  hall. 

M.  Dupont,  (de  fCure)  commissary  of 
Justice  ; — fhe  kng  invites  the  |jeers  and  de* 
puties  to  aeseiable  to-morrow  in  iiieit  re« 


spectire  chambers,  when  the  oath  of  fidelitj 
to  the  king  and  obedience  to  the  constitu- 
tional charter  and  to  the  law;^  ot'the  kingdom 
will  be  administered  to  each  individually. 
1  invite  the  presidents  and  secretaries  to  siga 
the  process  verbal  of  the  sitting  v^hich  has 
just  terminated. 

The  king  having  again  bowed  to  the  assem- 
bly, retired,  and  shook  hands  vvilh  the  peers, 
deputies  and  citizens,  who  crowded  round  him. 

Among  the  person  in  the  passages  on  the 
right  and  left,  we  noticed  several  officers  of 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  National  Guards 
of  the  cities  in  the  interior,  which  had  seat 
detachments  to  the  assistance  of  the  capita!. 

After  having  mounted  iis  horse,  the  king 
was  again  surrounded  by  crowds  of  citizens, 
who  took  him  by  the  hands,  and  he  was  fre- 
queniiy  compelled  to  drop  the  reins.  The 
Havre  Vohjoteers  were  arranged  in  battle 
array  near  the  chamber  ;  other  National 
Guards  Eningled  with  citizens,  alone  formed 
the  egcort. 

The  queen,  leading  the  young  Duke 
d'Aumel  by  the  band  followed  by  his  family, 
crossed  the  hall  of  conferences.  She  stop- 
ped some  lime  in  the  midst  of  the  peers,  de- 
puties,  and  citizens,  with  which  it  was  filled, 
and  spoke  to  several  of  them.  '*  Be  well 
persuaded,*'  said  she,  *•  thai  we  have  all  one 
heart,  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  the 
French." 

Stopping  near  the  Duke  de  Broglie  aal 
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M.  Lafifte,  she  signified  fo  thsm  how  much 
she  appreciated  their  conduct  in  such  trj'ing 
times,  and  particularly  addressing  the  latter, 
Cf'rdially  extended  her  hand  lo  him.  M. 
Lafilie  took  it  and  pressed  it  to  his  hps. 

The  Qiieen's  dress  was  not  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  other  ladies,  excepf  by  its 
simplicity  ;  she  wore  a  white  dress,  and  a 
hat  ornamented  vvith  blue  ribands. 

The  etiquette  of  court  was  banished  from 
the  solemnity,  which  gives  a  King  to  thirty- 
two  milhons  oi  people.  May  the  new  mon- 
arch always^  k^ep  courtiers  at  a  distance,  as 
he  has  done  on  this  day,  in  which  France 
has  rpf  ♦  ived  his  oafh,  to  render  her  happy. 

On  leaving  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
kin^  t-eturned  to  the  l^alace  Royal,  where  he 
had  a  grand  dinner,  at  ivhich  there  were  pre- 
sent peers,  deputies,  and  citizens  of  distinc- 
tion. After  dinner  the  king  showed  himself 
several  times  on  the  terrace,  having  the  arm 
of  M.  CassBmer  Perier,  with  whom  he  con* 
tinned  a  iooj^  time  in  conversation. 

And  here  we  conclude  the  sketch  of  this 
mo'^i  glorious  Revohition  We  close  with 
an  arcourjt  of  that  event,  which  in  giving  to 
the  nation  ''  a  citizen  king''  and  a  modified 
charter,  pron  i-es  them  hberty,  order,  and 
good  government. 
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